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Ahorabknt dixo U Cura, traedtnr, icnor hwsprd, aquftoi libtoSf qiulos 
quierovcr. Qtte me plate, ratpondio H, pmtiarido en su aimsento, mtodtl 
um mallHilla vn'ja ctrrada ton ttna cadtniUa, y abtinidolti, fmlfo en ella 
tres hhros yrnndri 1/ unos papelex de nmy buena Ulra esmtog tfe ynano • T)on 
Qutxotr, Parte I. Capitulo 32 . 

Tt IS mi{?]ity well, wul Uie pnest, pray, L'lndlord, bnng raetliose Ix>i>k«i, for I 
have a mind to see them. AVith all my heart, answered the host, and goinj? to 
111! eltamlicr, he brought out a httle old cloke-bag, with a ii.ullook and ehaui to 
it, and opening it, he took out tliree Lirge volumes, atid some manuscript papers 
written in a ftno cluiroctcr. — Jarvis’s Translatum 
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INTRODUCTION. 

As I may, without vanity, proaiime that the name and official 
description prefixed to this Proem will secure it, from tlie sedate 
and reflecting part of mankind, to whom only I would be under- 
stood to address myself, such attention as is due to the sedulous 
instructor of youth, and tho careful performer of my Sabbath 
duties, 1 will forbear to hold up a candle to the daylight, or to 
point out to the judicious those recommendations of my labours 
which they must necessarily anticipate from the perusal of tlio 
title-page. Nevertheless, 1 am not unaware, that, as Envy always 
dogs Merit at the heels, there may lie those who will whisper, 
that albeit my learning and good principles cannot (lauded be 
the heavens!) be denied by any one, ^ct that my situation at 
Gandercleuch hath been more favourable to my acquisitions in 
learning than to the enlargement of my views of tlio ways and 
works of the present generation. To the which objection, if, per- 
adveuture, any such shall be started, ray answer shall be three- 
fold: 

Fii-st, Gandercleuch is, as it were, the central part — the navel 
C Kt fas sit dicers ) of this our native realm of Scotland ; so that 
men, from every comer thereof, when travelling on their con- 
cernments of business, either towards our metropolis of law, by 
which 1 mean Edinburgh, or towards our metropolis and mart of 
gain, w'hercby 1 insinu^ Glasgow, are frequently led to make 
(ihmdercleuch their abiding stage and place of rest for the night. 
And it must be acknowledged by the most sceptical, that I, who 
have sat in the leathern arm-chair, on the left-hand side of the 
fire, in tlie common room of the Wallace Inn, winter and sum- 
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mer, for every evening in my life, during forty years bypast (the 
Christiaa Sabbaths only excepted), must have seen more of the 
manners and customs of various tribes and people, than if 1 had 
nought them out by my own painful travel and bodily labour. 
Even BO doth the tollman at tho well-frequonted turnpike on the 
Wellbrae-head, sitting at his ease m his own dA^clhng, gather 
more receipt of custom, than if, moving fortli upon the road, he 
were to require a contribution from each person whom he chanced 
to meet in his journey, when, according to the vulgar adage, he 
might possibly be greet d with more kicks than halfpence. 

But, secondly, supposing it again urged, that Ttliaciis, the 
most wise of the Greeks, acquired Ins renown, as the Roman 
poet hath assured us, by visiting slates and men, I reply to the 
ZoiluB who shall adhere to this objection, that, de facto ^ 1 have 
seen states and men also ; for I have visited the famous cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, tho former twice, and the latter three 
times, in the course of my earthly pilgrimage. And, moreover, 
f liad the honour to sit in the General Assembly (meaning, as 
an auditor, in tho galleries thereof), and have heard as much 
goodly speaking on the law of patronage, as, with the fnictidca- 
tion thereof in mine own understanding, liath made me be con- 
sidered as an oracle upon that doctrine ever smee my safe and 
happy retuni to Gandercleugh. 

Again — and thirdly, If it be nevertheless pretended that my 
information and knowledge of mankind, however extensive, and 
however painfully acquired, by constant domestic inquiry, and 
by foreign travel, is, nathclcbs, incoinpetent to tho task of re- 
cording the pleasant narratives of my T«andlord, I Wt” let these 
critics know, jto their own eternal shame and confusion, as uell 
AS to tlic abashment and discomfiture oi all who shall rashly take 
up a song against mo, that I am mot the writer, redacter, or 
compiler, of the Tales of my Landlord ; nor am 1, in one single 
iota, answerable for their contents, more or less. And now, ye 
generation of critics, who raise yourselves up as if it were brazen 
serpents, to hiss with your tongues, and to smite witli your stings, 
bow yourselves down to your native dust, and acknowledge that 
yours have been the thoughts of ignorance, and the words of 
vain foolishness. Lo! ye are caught in your own snare, and 
your own pit hath yawned for you. Turn, then, aside from Hie 
task tliat is too heavy for you ; destroy not your teeth by gnaw- 
ing a file \ waste not your strength by spuming against a castle 
wall ; nor spend your breath in contending in swii'tness with a 
fleet steed i and let those weigh the Tales of my Landlord, wlio 
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shall bring with thorn the scales of candour, cleansed from the 
rust of prejudice hy the hands of intelligent modesty. For these 
alone they were compiled, as will ap|)car from a brief narrative 
which my zeal for truth comptdled me to make supplementar) to 
tlie present Proem. 

It is well know'll that my Landlord was a pleasing and a face- 
tious man, acceptable unto all the parish of Gandercleugh, ex- 
cepting only the Laird, the Exciseman, and tliosc for whom lie 
refused to draw liquor upon trust. Their causes of dislike I will 
touch sopai’atel} , adding iny own refutation thereof. 

Hia honom’, the Laird, accused our Landlord, deceased, of 
liaving encouraged, in various tunes and places, the destruction 
of hares, rabbits, fowls black and grey, p.irtridges, inoor-pouts, 
roe-dcor, and other birds and quadrupeds, at unlawful seasons, 
and contrary to the laws of this realm, which have secured, in 
their wisrloin, the slaiighlor of sucli animals for tlie groat of the 
earth, wliom 1 have remarked to take an uncommon (though to 
me, an unintelligible) jdeasnre theieiii. Now, in liiimble de- 
ference to Ins lioiiour, and in justifiabk' defence* of iny friend 
deceased, T reply to this cliaige, that howsoever tlM‘ form of such 
animals might appear to be similar to those ho protect'd by the 
law, vet it was a mere (h'rt ri‘iUF, for what resembled hares 
were, in fact, hill-kulFy and tliose partaking of the appearance of 
inoor-fow'l, were triilj wood intjeovs^ and con&umwl and eaU'n eo 
nomivey and not otlierwoho. 

Again, the Exciseman pretended, tliat my deceased Landlord 
did encourage lliat bpeeios of nianufacturo eallfs] distillation, with- 
out having an ospeeial pcrmiRSion from the Great, technically 
called a licence, for doing so. Now, 1 stand up to confront this 
falsehood, and lu defiance of him, Ins gauging-stick, and pen and 
inkliorn, I tell him, tliat I never Raw', or titsted, a gla^s of unlaw- 
ful aqua vitnc in the house of my Landlord; nay, that, on tlic 
contrary, wo needed not such devices, m respect of a pleasing and 
somewhat seductive liquor, which was vended and consumed at 
the Wallace Inn, under the name of mountaui dew. If there is 
a penalty against manufacturing such a liquor, let him show me 
the statute; and when he does, I ’ll tell him if I will obey it or no. 

Concerning those who came to my Landlord for liquor, and 
went thirsty away, for lack of present coin, or future ere-ht, 1 
cannot but say it has grieved my bowels as if the case had bcsin 
mine own. Nevertheless, my Landlord considered the necessities 
of a thirsty soul, and would permit them, in extreme need, and 
when their soul was impoverished for lack of moisture, to dnnk 
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to the full value of their \vatchea and wearing apparel, exclusively 
of their inferior habilimenta, which ho was uniformly inexorable 
in obliging them to retain, for the credit of the house. As to mine 
own part, I may well say that ho never refused me that modicum 
of refreshment with which 1 am wont to recruit nature after the 
fatigues of my school. It is true, I taught his five sons English 
and Latin, writing, book-keeping, with a tincture of mathema- 
tics, and that I iiistracted his daughter in psalmody. Nor do I 
remember mo of an\ foe or honorarUm received from him on 
account of these my hours, except the com potations aforesaid; 
— nevertheless, this compensation suited my humour well, since 
it is a hard sentenco to bid a dry throat wait till quarter-day. 

But, truly, were I to speak ray simple conceit and belief, I 
think my Landlord was chiefly moved to waive in my behalf the 
usual requisition of a symbol, or reckoning, from the pleasure ho 
was wont to take in my conversation, which, though solid and 
edifying m the main, was, like a well-built palace, decorated with 
facetious narratives and devices, tending ranch to the eiiliancc- 
roont ami ornament thereof. And so pleased was my Landlord 
of the Wallace in his replies during such colloquies, that tliero 
was no district m Scotland, yea, and no peculiar, and, as it were, 
distinctive custom therein practised, but was discussed betwixt 
us; insomuch, that those who stood by were wont to say, it was 
worth a bottle of ale to hear us coinnumicate with each otlicr. 
And not a few travellers, from distant parts, as well as from the 
njmote districts of our kingdom, ivere wont to mingle in the con- 
versation, and to tell news that had been gathered in foreign 
lands, or preserved from oblivion in this our own. 

Now, I clianced to have contracted for teaching the lower 
classes with & young pt'rson called Peter, or Patrick, Patticson, 
who had been educated for our Holy Kirk,- -^ea, had, by tho 
licence of presbytery, his voice opened therein as a preacher, — 
who delighted m the collection of olden tales and legends, and 
m garnishing them with the flowers of poesy, whereof he was a 
vain and frivolous professor ; for he followed not tlie example of 
those strong poets whom I proposed to him as a pattern, but 
formed versification of a flimsy and modem texture, to tho com- 
poimding whereof was necessary small pains and less thought. 
And hence I have chid him as bemg one of those who bring for- 
ward the fatal revolution prophesied by Mr Robert Carej, in his 
Vatiemation on tlio Death of tho celebrated Dr John Donne : 

Now thou art gono, and thy strict laws will be 

Too hard for tibertinos in poetry ; 

Till verse (by thee refined) in this last age 

Turn ballad rtiymc. 
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I had also disputations with him touching his indulging rather a 
flowing and redundant tlian a concise and stately diction in his 
prose exercitations. But notnithstanding these 6}inptoins of in- 
ferior taste, and a humour of contradicting Ins betters upon 
passages of dubious construction iii Latin authors, 1 did gne- 
vously lament when Peter Pattiesoii was removed from me by 
death, even as if he had been tho offspring of my own loms. 
And in respect bis papers had been left in niy caro (to answer 
funeral and deathbed expenses), I conceited myself entitled to 
dispose of one parcel thereof, entitled, “ Tales of my Landlord,” 
to one cunning in the trade (as it is called) of bookselling. Ho 
was a mirthful man, of small stature, cunning in counterfeiting 
of voices, and in making facetious tales and rc'sponscs, and whom 
I have to laud for tlio i^ruth of his dealings tow'ards me. 

Now, therefore, the world may sec the injustice that charges 
me with incapacity to write thes(' narratives, seeing, tliat tliougli 
I have proved tliat I could have written them if I would, yet, not 
having done so, the cen''uro will dc«!er\edl^ fall, if at all due, 
upon the memory of Mr Peter Patticson ; whereas 1 must bo 
justly entitled to tho praise, wlieii .my is due, seeing that, as tJio 
Dean of bt Patrick’s wittily and logically exprcs&etli it, — 

That witliout winch a tlniiff id not, 

Is Causa stuc (jua non 

The work, therefore, is unto mo as a child is to a parent ; in tho 
which child, if it proveth worthy, the parent hath honour and 
praise; but if otherwise, tho disgrace will deservedly attach to 
itself alone. 

I have only further to intimate, that Mr Peter Patticson, in 
arranging these Talcs for the press, hath more consulted his own 
fancy than the accuracy of the nan’ativc; nay, that lie hath sorao- 
times blended two or three stories together for the mere grace of 
his plots ; — of which infidelity, although I disapprove and enter 
my testimony against it, yet 1 have not taken upon me to cor- 
rect the same, in respect it was the will of the deceased that liis 
manuscript should be submitted to tlie press without diminution 
or alteration. A fanciful nicety it was on the part of my deceased 
friend, who, if thinking wisely, ought rather to have conjured me, 
by ail tlie tendcf ties of our friendship and common pursuits, to 
have carefully revised, altered, and augmented, at my jurlgment 
and d’lscretion. But the will of the dead must be scrupulously 
obeyed, even when we weep over their pertinacity and self-delu- 
sion. So, gentle reader, I bid you farewell, recommending you to 
such fare as the mountains of your own country produce ; and 1 
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will only faiThcr prcniific, that each talc preceded by a bhort 
introdaetion, incntionui); tlie jierbons h^y whom, and the circum- 
btaiices under whioli^ the materials thereof were collected. 

J 1)1 A H CrEISnBOTH A V. 



INTIIODUCTION 

TO 

OLD MORTALITY. 


Tlin rrmarkable porsfin, c:iIlo(i In the titio of Old Mortality, 
was well known m Srotkiiid about the t*iul of tlio last century. 
Hih real jjjinio Itobort I’atiisoii Ho wa*' a iiativo, it Kind, 
of the j»ari'*h of ('loseburn, iii Duinfi u s ^«hii*e, aii<l pnibably a 
mason In proft shchi— at h.i-vt <'diieat< d to the uh* of the chiHel. 
Whether famih divseiiMoii*', or the d«H*(» and (‘iithusiafetic foelin;^ 
of Huppo.sed diit\, dro^o Inm to lea>e liis dwelling, and adopt tin? 
RinguJar mode of life in wJiieh he w.mdered, like a palmer, through 
Scotland, I'j not known. It eonld not )xj poverty, howcvti, which 
promptctl his loiune^s, ftir he iie\er accepted iitn tiling hey<»nd 
• the huspiUility which was AMllnigiy ro'idcrod Inm, and when that 
was not )ii offered, he alw.s>s IiaJ money c nough to jirovido for 
Ills own huinhlc wantR. Jlis fiersonal ajipearaiif'c, and faNounte, 
or rather side occupation, are nccurahdy dc&erilicd m tlie preli- 
minary chapter of tlic following work. 

It is about thirty jears since, or more, that the author met 
tliis singular p<*i>K)ii in the church) ard of Dunnottar, when spend- 
ing a day or two with the late learned and excellent clergyman, 
Mr Walker the minister of that parish, for the purpose of a close 
cxominaiioo of tlie ruins of the Castle of Dunnottar, and other 
subjects of antiquarian research iii that neighbourhood Old Mor- 
tality cliaiiced to he at the same place, on the usual business of 
bis pilgi’image; for the Castle of Dunnottar, though lying in Itie 
anti-covenanting dLstnet of the Mearns, was, with the parisli 
churchyard, celebrated for the oppressions sustained there by the 
Cameronians m the time of James II. 

It was in 1685, when Argyle was threatening a descent upon 
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Scotland^ and Monmouth was preparing to invade the west of 
England, that tlio Privy Couneil of Scotland, with cruel precau- 
tion, made a general arrest of inoro than a hundred persons in 
the southern and western provinces, supposed, from their reli- 
gious principles, to be iiiiinical to (government, together with many 
women and childnm. Tlicso captives w'ere driven northward like 
a flock of bullocks, but with less precaution to provide for tlieir 
wants, and Anally penned up m a snbteiranean dung<*on in the 
Castle of Duiiriottar having a window opening to the front of a 
precipice whicli oveilMugs the German Oci'aii. Thc^ had sulfered 
not a little on the journey, and were much hurt both at the 
scoff? of the northern pi*elatists, and the mocks, gibes, and con- 
temptuous tunes placed by the Addlers and pipers who had coino 
from every quarter as they passed, to triumph over the rovilers 
of their calling. The repose whicli the melaiiclioly dungeon af- 
forded them was anything but undisturbed. The guards made 
them pay for every indulgence, cv'en that of water; and vvh< u 
some of the prisoners resisted a demand so unreasonable, and 
insisted on their right to h.i ve this necessary of life imU.xed, their 
keepers emptied the water on the prison floors, saving, “ If they 
were obliged to bring water for the c.iiiting whigs, they were nut 
bound to afford them tho use of bowls or pitchers gratis.’* 

In this priboii, which is still termed the Whig's Vault, several 
died of the diseases incidental to such a situation . and others 
broke their limbs, and UicuiTod fatal injury, in desperate attempts 
to escape from their stern prison-l.oiise ()\y » the graves ot tliese 
unhappy persona, their friends, after tho Ih'vohitioii, erected a , 
monument with a suitable inscription 

This iwculiar slirino of tho Whig raortjrs is very much ho- 
noured by then* descendants, though residing at a great distance 
from the land ot their captivity aud death My friend, the Ilev. 
Mr Walker, told me, that being once ujiou a tour in tho south of 
Scotland, pi'obably about forty years since, he had the bad luck 
to involve himself in the labyrinth of passages and tnicks which 
cross, m every direction, the extensive waste called Lochar Moss, 
near Dumfries, out of which it is scarcely possible for a stran- 
ger to extneato himself ; and tlicre was no small difAculty in pro- 
curing a guide, since such people as he saw were engaged in 
digging their peats — a work of paramount necessity, wluch will 
hj^ly brook luterruption. Mr Walker could, therefore, only pro- 
cure uninteUigible directions in the southern brogue, which diffeis 
widely from that of the Meoms. Ho was beginning to tlimk him- 
self in a serious dilemma, when he stated his case to a farmer of 
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rather the belter class, who was employed, as the others, in dig- 
ging Ills winter fuel. The old man at first made the same excuse 
with those who had already declined acting as the traveller’s 
guide ; but perceiving him m great perplexity, and paying the 
respect due to his profession, “ You arc a clergyman, sir 1 ” ho 
said. Mr ^Valker assented. “ And I obwnve from your spc'ocli, 
that you are from the north I”—** You luts nght, my good friend,” 
was the rt'ply, “ And may 1 ash if you have ever heard of a place 
called Duiinottar 1” — 1 ouglit to know .something about it, my 
friend,” said Mr Walker, “ since I have been several years the 
iniinst(‘r of the jjariali.” — “ I am glad to hear it,” said the ])um- 
fnesiaii, “ for one of my near relations lies buried tlien', and there 
is, I believe, a monument over hi.s grave. 1 would give lialf of 
what 1 am aught, to know if it is still m existence.” — “ lie was 
one of those ivlio penshed in the Whig’s Vault at the castle*” said 
the minister; “ for there are h \v soutlilanders besides 
our churchyard, and none, 1 think, liuving monuiiK'iits .” — ** Even 
sac — even sic,” wild the old ramcroinan, for such was the far- 
mer. lie then laid down lus spade, cast on his coat, and heartily 
oflered to see the minister out of iJic moss, if ho should lose tlie 
r«‘st of the (fuy's t/atgue. Mr Walker was able to n^quite him 
amid s , lu Jus opinion, by rt^citmg tbo <‘piiaph, which he reincm- 
bciiMl b^^ heart. The old man was enchanted with finding tlio 
memory of his grandfather or great-grandfather faithfully re- 
corded amongst the names of brother sutTerers ; and rejecting all 
other offers of recompense, only requested, after he had guidt‘d 
Mr Walker to a safe and dry road, tliat ho would let hmi have a 
written copy of Uie inscription. 

It was wliilst I was hsteiimg to this story, and looking at the 
monument referred to, that 1 saw Old Mortality engaged in his 
daily task of cleaning and repairing the ornaments and cpitapha 
upon the tomb, llis appearance and equipment were exactly as 
described in the Novel. I was very desirous to see something of 
a person so singular, and expected to have done so, as he took up 
his quarters with the hospitable and liberal-spirited minister. But 
though Mr Walker invited him up after dinner to partake of a 
glass of spirits and water, to which ho was supposed not to lie 
verj averse, yet he would not speak frankly upon the subject of 
his occupation. He was in bad humour, and had, according to 
his phrase, no freedom for conversation with us. 

His spirit liad been sorely vexed by hearing, in a certain Alier- 
donian kirk, the psalmody directed by a pitch-pipe, or some sinu- 
lar instrument, which was to Old Mort^ity the abomination of 
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abominations. Perhaps, after all, ho did not feel himself at rasa 
with his company ; he mi^ht sosj oct the questions asked by a 
north-country minister and a young barnsU'r to savour more of 
idle curiosity than profit. At any rate, in the phrase of John 
Bunyan, Old Mortality went on his way, and I saw him no more. 

The remarkable figure and occupation of this ancient pilgrim 
was recalled to luy memory by an account tr.insnutted by ray 
friend Mr Joseph Train, supervisor of cxeise at Dumfries, to 
whom I owe many ttbligations of a similar natuie. From this, 
besides Homo other <*i ' cumstances, among which ai*e those of the 
old inan^s death, 1 learned the particulars described in the text. 
I am also informed, that the old palmer’s family, in the third 
generation, survivi's, and is highly resjiected both for talents and 
worth. 

While these sheets were passing through the press, I received 
the following eomniunication from Mr 'ri.iin, whose undeviafing 
kmdness h.ad, during the intervals of laborious duty, collected iu 
matcriulrt from an indubitable source . — 

In the course of my p<'nodical visits to the Gleiikens, I have 
liecome intimately acipiaiiited with Robert FateiMm, a son of Old 
Mortality, who lives m the little village of Balm.iclellan ; and 
although he is now in the 70ih year of his ago preserves all the 
vivacity of youth — has a most retenti>o memory, and a mind 
Htored with iiiforinatiou far above what eoubl be expe<>ted from a 
person in his station of life. To him 1 am indebted for the follow- 
ing particulars relative to his fathiT, and lo-* doscc'ulants down 
to the present time, 

“ Robert Patei’son, atias Old Moitii’ity, was the »« -lof Walter 
Paterson an^ Margari t Scott, who occupied the farm « J Haggis- 
ha, m the parish of Hawick, dunng nearly the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Hei*e Robert was bom, in the mcmomblo 
year 171o. 

" Being tho youngest son of a numerous family, ho, at an early 
ago, went to serve with an elder bi'other, named Francis, who 
rented, from bir John Jardine of ^jiplogarth, a small tract in 
Corncockle Moor, near Lochmaben. During his residence there, 
he became acquainted with Elizabeth Gray, daughter of Robert 
Gray, gardener to Sir John Jardine, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. Ills wife had been, for a considerable tunc, a cook-maid to 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closebum, who procured for her hus- 
band, from tlie Duke of Q,ueensborry, an advantageous lease of 
tlie freestone quarry of Gatelowbrigg, in the parish of Morton. 
Here he built a house, and bad as much land as kept a horse and 
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row. My informant cannot «ay Avitli certainty the year in which 
Ilia fatlier took up his residence at (iatelow brijrg, but he la suro 
it must have been only a short tune prior to the year 1746, aa, 
during the meniorable frost in 1740, he ‘<i>a his mother still re- 
sided in the service of Sir TIminas Kirkpatrick. When the High- 
landers were returning from Kngland on their route to Glasgow, 
111 tlie } ear 1745' 0 , they plundm'd Mr Paterson’s house at Gato- 
lowbrigg, and carried limi a prisom*r as fai* as Ghmlnick, merely 
bccau'^e he said to one of the straggling aniiv, that their retreat 
might ha\c been easily foriscen, as the stioug arm of the Lord 
W'as evidently raided, not only against the bloody and wicked 
house of Stuart, but against till who attempted to siipfiort tho 
abominable heresies of the Clmreli of Home. From fins circum- 
stance It appears tli.it (Md Mortalitv had, even at that early jki- 
nod of Ins life, imbibed the religious ei)thu»'iasin by which ho 
alterwiirds became so much distinguished 

“ The religious sect called Mill men, or C'ameroniaiis, was at 
that time imicli nob d for ansUiitN and <levotion, in imitation of 
Famei'on, their foundir, of wlmsi* ti'iiet-* (Ud Moitality became a 
most stiemions supporter. lie made frtM[nciit jouriu^s into Gal- 
loway to attend their convcnticlos, and o( cnsioiially earned with 
lull) gravestones from his quarry at G:it( lowhngg, to keep in re- 
membrance tho ngliteous whose dust had been gathered bi their 
fatliers. t)ld Mortalitv was not one of fho ‘'0 religious devotees, 
who, altliough one eye is siH,iningly turned towaids heaven, keep 
the other steadfastly fitted on some sublunary object. As Ins en- 
thusiasm iiuTcased, Iiks jouriievs into Gtillowuy became more fre- 
rpient; and he gradually iiegh'cted even the common prudential 
duty of providing for his offspnng From abf*ut tlie year 17.‘>8, 
lie neglected wholly to return fioin Galloway to his wiic and five 
cliildren at Gatclovvbngg, which induced her to send her eldc^st 
son Walter, then only twelve years of age, to Galloway, in search 
of his father. After traversing nearly the whole of that exten- 
sive district, from the Kick of Henneono to tho Fell of Harullton, 
he found him at last working on the Camorunian monuments, in 
tlic old kirkyard of Kirkchnst, on the west side of the Dee, appo- 
site the town of Kirkcudbright. The little wanderer used all the 
uiflucnce in his power to induce his father to return to hia family; 
but m vain. Mrs Paterson sent even some of her fcinali* children 
into Galloway in search of their father, for the same purpose of 
persuading him to return home ; but without any success. At 
last, in tlie summer of IZt'S, she removed co the little upland 
village of Balmaclellan, in the Gleukcns of Galloway, where, upon 
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the Bniall pittance derived from keeping a little school, she sup- 
ported her numerous family in a respectable manner. 

“ There is a small monumental stone in the farm of the Caldon, 
near the House of the Hill, m Wigtonslnre, which is highly vene- 
rated as liciiig the first erected, by Old Mortality, to tlie memory 
of several persons who fell at that place in defence of their reli- 
gious tenet- in the civil war, in tlic reign of Charles Second,* 

“ Kroin the CaMon, the labours of Ohl Mortality, in the course 
of time, spread o\( i‘ nearly all the Lowlands of Scotland. Thero 
aif' few churchyard in Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dumfries-shire, 
wlh*ro the work of Ins chim'd is not yet to be seen. It is easily 
dL'ftinguishcd from the wtirk of any other artist by the primitive 
rudeness of the emblems of death, and of the inscriptions which 
adorn the ill-formed blocks of his erection. This task of repair- 
ing and erecting gravcattines, practised wiiliout fee or reward, 
was tlie only ostensible employment of this Biiigular person for 
upw'ards of forty years. The door of every Cameronian’s house 
was indeed open to him at all times when Iio chose to enter, and 
lie was gladly rcccMvcd as an inmate of tlie family; but he did not 
invariably accept of these civilities, as maybe seen by the fol- 
lowing account of bis frugal expenses, found, amongst other 
little pa|x»rs (some of which 1 have likewise in my possession), 
in his pocket-book after his death : — 

“ Untehotue t\f fletty Ath Ft'hnvn v USf* 
llURRilT PaTBHROIT dehtW t > .MAPOVHK) rHBVSTAt.K 


To (Irve liOdionKO for seven weeks 4 I 

I'o Pour Auclilet of Ait Me,J, <34 

To li liippies of Potatiies *1 J 

To Lent Monty »t the time of Mr. SiuTament, 0 6 u 

'iu .IKJhappinti of Yell with Siuidy tilt KeoimaD,t . e 0 u 

.£0 15 .5 

Received ill part, 0 10 0 

Unpaid £0 5 6 


“ This statement shows the religious wanderer to have been 
very poor in his old age ; but he was so more by choice than 
through necessity, as, at the period here alluded to, his children 
were all comfortably situated, and were most anxious to keep 
their father at homo. But no entreaty could induce him to alter 
his erratic way of hfe; he travelled from one churchyard to 

* riie houso woa stormed by a Captain Orrliard or IJrquhart, who was 
shot In tlie attoct.” 

f A weibknown hnznouriat, still alive, popularly called by the name of Old 
Keclybags, who d«Us in tlio keel or chalk with which fanners mark their flodts.*' 
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another, mounted on his old white pony, till the laBt day of his 
existence, and died, as you have described, at Daukhill, near 
Lockerby, on the I4tli February 1801, m the 86th year of hm 
age. As soon as his body was found, intimatioii was sent to his 
sons at lUlmaelcllan ; but from tlie great depth of the snow at 
that time, the letter communicating the particulars of his death 
was so long detuned by the way, that the remains of the pilgrim 
were intened betore any of his relations could arrive at Bank- 
hill 

“ The follow iiig is an exact copy of the account of his funeral 
expenses, — the original of which I have in my possession: — 

** Mt'morantlum of the FunruJ ChartjeB of liohert PntrrBon, irhc 
dtfcd at Pankhill on the Uch day oj February 1801. 


To a roffon, ... 

. €0 12 

n 

To M until]!; fordo. . . 

0 2 

8 

'loa Sliirt for him. 

. n s 

b 

1 n a pair of <'ull< n 

. 0 2 

0 

'lo nriudnt the roiinmt. 

0 S' 

fi 

To < hise at ditto. 

o ,1 

(1 

'Jo 1 pint IfuiiK', 

0 4 

h 

To 1 pint Wlii^Kic, . 

0 4 

0 

1 o !i Ilian jpnti? to Aniuii, . 

0 2 

<» 

'J'o the ^i\i*-diip*r, 

0 I 

It 

To Liuneti for a ulieet to him, . . 

0 2 

iTr 

8 

Id 

Taken off him when dead, 

. 1 7 

£0 14 

<1 

4 


“ The above account is authenticuted by the bod of the de- 
ceased 

“ M; friend w’as presented by indiaposition from even going to 
Bankhill to attend the funeral of his father, which I regret %ery 
much, as he is not aware in wliat churchyard he was interned. 

“ For the pur{)ose of erecting a amall monument to lus me- 
mory, I liave made every poshible inquiry, wherever I tliought 
there was the least cLance of finding out where Uid Mortality 
wsA laid ; but 1 have done so m vain, as his death ia not regis- 
tered in the session-book of any of the neighbouring parishes. I 
am sorry to tliink, that in all probability this singular person, 
who spent so many years of his lengthened existence in striving 
witli his chisel and mallet to perpetuate the memory of many 
less deserving than hhnself, must remain even without a single 
stone to mark out the resting place of his mortal remains. 

Old Mortality had three sons, Robert, Walter, and John ; the 
former, as has been already mentioned, lives in the village of 
Bahnaclellan, in comfortable circumstanoes; and is much re- 

TOL. V. B 
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Bpected by his neighbours. Walter died several years ago, leav- 
ing behind him a family now respectably situated in this point. 
John went to America in the \ear 1776, and after various turns 
of fortune, settled at Baltimore.’* 

Old Nol himself is said to have loved an innocent jest. (Sec 
Captain Hodgson’s Memoirs.) Old Mortality somewhat reaem- 
bh^ the Pn»toctor in this turn to festivity. Like Master Silence, 
ho had been merry twice and once in his time; hut even hia 
jests were of a ineUncholy and sepulchral nature, and some- 
tiiuea attended with ii-'onvenience to himself, as will ajipear from 
tho following anecdote : — . 

The old man was at one time following his W’ontcMl occupation 
of repairing tho tombs of tho mai*tyrs, in the churchyard of 
Gii'thon, and the soKtun of the pansh was plying his kindred 
task at no small distance. Some roguish urchins were sporting 
near them, and by their noi'^y gambols disturbing the old men 
ill their serious occupation. The most pctulaJit of the juvenile 
party w-ere two or three boys, grtindchiUli'on of a person well 
known by the name of Cooper Chinent. This artist enjoyed al- 
most a monopoly in Girthoii and the iieighboiiniig parishes, for 
making and selling ladles, c«iups, bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues, 
and tieiichere, formed of wood, for the use of tho country people. 
It must be noticed, that notwithstanding tho excellence of the 
Cooper’s vessels, they were apt, when new-, to imp.irt a reddish 
tinge to whatever liquor was put mto them — a circumbtancc not 
uncommon in like cases. 

The grandchildisMi of this dealer in wooden work took it into 
their head to ask the sexton, w^hat use he could pos.*’* ly make of 
the numerous fragrafmts of old coffins which were thrown upm 
opening ncw*gravc8. “ Do you not kujw',’’ said Old Mortality, 
‘^tliat ho sells them to your grandfather, w'^ho makes them mto 
spoons, trenchers, bickers, bow loa, and so forth i ’ At this asser- 
tion, the youttiful group broke up in great confusion and disgust, 
on reflecting how many meals they had eaten out of dishes which, 
by Old Mortality’s account, were only fit to be used at a banquet 
of witches or of ghoulcs. They earned the tidmgs home, when 
many a dinner was spoiled by the loathing which the intelligence 
imparted ; for the account of tlie materials w'as supposed to ex- 
plain tlie reddish tinge, which, even in the da}s of the Cooper’s 
fame, liad seemed somewhat suspicious. The ware of Cooper 
Climeut waa rejected in horror, much to the benefit of his rivals 
tile muggers, who dealt in earthenware. The man of cutty -spoon 
and ladle saw his trade interrupted, and learned the reason, by 
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his quoncUun customers coming upon liini in wrath to return 
the goods which were composed of such unhallowed materials, 
and demand repayment of their money. In this disagreeable ppo- 
dirament, the forlorn artist cited Old Mortality into a court of 
justice, whero he proved that the wood he used in his trade was 
that of the staves of old winc-pipes bought from smugglers, with 
whdiii the country then abounded — a cireumstanco which fully 
accountetl for their imparting a colour to their contents. Old 
Mortality liimself made the fullest declaration that lu' had no 
odior purjK)so in making tluj assertion, than to check the petu- 
lance of the children. Hut it is easier to Lake away a gooil name 
tlian to restore if Coopt r Chment’s business continued to laii 
guisii, and he died in a state of po\erty. 
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CIIArTKH I. 

J*ri'lhtnnary 

Whv vtks Im» with tiiimAj-ietl t/>il 
1 flPHtli’s rlini walks Id »rg»* Ins way. 

Rts'lann hid lon>r luoiTtuI apinl, 

Aij'i load ubliviuM intu day * LASohonnK 

• “ Most ivaclor^," <iays the Manuscript of Mr Pattiesoii, ** must 
have wltm'^s(sl uitli th<* joyous hurst >\liich attends tho 

disjiiiisini' of a vdla^o-school on a Hno suiiimcr overling. Tho 
buoyant sjuHt ot olnldhood, rojii’ossed witli ho nmcli difficulty 
during tho tedious hours ol diseipiiiie, may then bo seen to ex- 
plodof as it were, in shout^ and song, and frolic, aa the little 
iireliins join in group*! on their play 'ground, and arrange their 
matches of sport for the evening liut there la one mdividual -who 
partakes of ihe relict atforded hy the moment of dismission, whose 
feelings ais* not so obvious to the eye of the spectator, or so apt 
to receive his sympathy. I mean the teacher hi msedf, who, stunned 
witli the hum, and ^^uffoeated with the closeness of his school- 
room, has sjH'iit the whole day (himself against a liost) in con- 
trolling petulance, exciting mdiiferenco to action, stnving to 
enlighten stupidity, and labouring to soften obstinacy ; and whoso 
very poweiw of intellect have lieen confounded by hearing tho 
same dull leasun repeated a hundred times by rote, and only 
varied by the various blunders of the reciters. Even the flowers 
of classic genius, with which his solitary fancy is most gratifies!, 
have been rendered degraded, in his imagination, by their con- 
nexion with t<*ar», with eiroi^, and with punishment ; so that the 
Eclogues of Vir^l and Odes of Horace are each inseparably allied 
in association with the sullen figure and monotonous recitation of 
some blubbenng school-boy. If to these mental distrews aro 
added a delicate frame of body, and a mind ambitious of some 
higher distinction than that of being the tyTant of childliood, tho 
reader may have some slight conception of tlie relief which a so- 
litary walk, in the cool of a fine summer evening;, affords to tho 
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head which has ached, and tlio nerves winch have been sliattered, 
for 80 many hours, in plying tlie irksome task of public instruc- 
tion. 

** To me these evening strolls have been the happiest hours of 
an unhappy life ; and if any gentle reader shall hereafter find 
pleasure in perusing those lucubrations, 1 am not unwilling ho 
should know that the plan of them has been usually traced in 
those moiiieiits when relief from toil and clamour, combined with 
tile quiet scenery around me, has disposed luy mind to the task 
of eoinpositioii. 

“ My chief haunt, i » these hours of gold<*n leisure, is tlie banks 
of the small stream, which, wmdmg tlu-ougli a * lone vale of green 
hrncl ou,* passes m front of the village school-house of Gaiider- 
clfugli. For tlie first quarter of a mile, perliaps, f may be dis- 
turbed from my meditations, in order to return the scrape, or 
doffe<l bounet, of such stragglers among my pupils as fish for 
trouts or minnows in the little brook, or seek rushes and wild- 
flowers by its margin. But, beyond tlie space I liavc mentioned, 
the juvenile anglers do not, after sunset, voluntarily cxU'nd their 
excursions. The cause is, that farther up the narrow valley, and 
in a recess which seems scooped out of the side of the steep, 
lieatliy bank, there is a deserted burial-ground, which the little 
cowards are fearful of approacliing m tlie twilight. To me, how- 
ever, the place has an inexpressible charm. It has been long the 
favourite termination of my walks, and, if my kind |)atroii forgets 
not his promise, will (and probably at no very distant dii^ ) be my 
final resting-place after my mortal pilgninage.* 

** It is a spot w hich possesses aU the solemnity of feeling at- 
tached to a burial-grouiid, without exciting those of a more un- 
ploasing deecnptioii. Having been very little used for many yeai-s, 
tlie few hillocks which rise above tlie level plain ar>. f ivcn d with 
tlie same short velvet turf. The nioirmients, of whuh there are 
not above seten or eight, are half sunk in the ground, and over- 
gi'own witli moss. No newly erected tomb ilisturbs the sober 
serenity of our reflections by reminding us of recent calamity, 
and no rank -springing grass forces upon our imadnation the re- 
collection that it owes its dark luxuriance to tlie foul and fester- 
ing remnants of mortality which fennent bencaUi. The daisy 
wliich sprinkles tlie sod, and the liarebell which hangs over it, 
denve their pure nourishment from the dew of heaven, and their 

S owth impresses us witli no degrading or tlisgusting recollections. 

eatli has indeed been here, and its traces are before us ; but 
they are softened and deprived of their horror by our distance 
fnim the period when they have been first impressed. Those who 


* JfoUi hjf Mr Jfdediah CleUhbcOutffK—ThaX I kept my plight in this melan- 
chohr matter wiUi my deceiued and lamented friena, appeareth from a band- 
some beadatooe, erected at my prrper cliareea In this spot, beanng the name and 
calUng of Peter Pattieson, witli the date of his nativity and sepulture; hither 
also wttb a testimony of lUs merits, attested by myself, aa his superior and patrao. 
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ftlecp beneath are only connected with us the reflection that 
they have once been wliat we now arc, and that, as their relics 
arc now identified with tlunr mother earth, ours sliall, at some 
future period, undergo the same tmimfonnation. 

“ Yet, altliOLi^h the moss has been collected on the most luo- 
deni of tliese humble tombs during four generations of nnuikind, 
the memory of some ot those who sleep beneath them is still held 
in reverent remembrance. It w true, tliat upon the largest, and, 
to nn antiquary, the moat intorestiiig monument of the group, 
which bears the clhgics of n doughty knight in his hood of inaih 
with his shield hanging on his breast, the armorial hearings are 
defaced by time, and a few worn-out Ictterii may be read, at tlie 
pleasiiiv of the d(‘Ciphen'r, Johan --’de Jfamel, — or Johan 
J^amd -- - And it is also true, that of another tomb, nclily 
6 cul]itured with uii oniumentdl cross, mitre, and pastoral staff, 
tradition cun only a ter that a certain iiamt^less biAhop lies m* 
tcni d there. But upon other two stones whicli lie beside, may 
still 1)0 read in rude prose, and riuhT ili,>n)e, the history of those 
who faleip beneath tlu'in. They belong, we are atwured by the 
epitapli, to tlie class of perseeuted Presb^ banana who afforded a 
inelaiuholv siiliject for history m the limt‘s of Chai’les 11 . and liis 
successor.^ In letunniig from the battle of I'entland Hills, a 
party of the insurgi'iits luul been attacked in this glen by a binail 
detach nient of the Kuig^s troops, and thrt.e or four either killed in 
tile skiniubli, or bhot after being made prisouei*s, as r< lads taken 
with aniiH 111 their luuids. Tiio peasantry continued U) attaeli to 
the tombs of those victims of prelacy an honour which they do 
not render to more splendid matisoluuins ; and, when they point 
them out to their sons, and naiTate the fate of the sutferers, 
usually conclude, by cxliorting thoni b> be ready, should times 
call foi It, to resist to the death in Uie cause of civil and religious 
liberty, like their brave forefathers. 

“ Although I am far from venerating the jieculiar tenets as- 
serted by those who call themselves the fol lowers of those men, 
and wliObe Jiitolcnnce and narrow-minded bigotry arc at least as 
conspicuous as tlieu* dev otiomil zeal, yet it is without depreciating 
the meiiiory of tlioso suflerers, many of whom uniled the inde- 
pendent sentiments of a Hampden with the suffering zeal of a 
llwper or Latimer. On the other liand, it would bo unjust to 
forget, that many even of tliose who hivd been most activo in 
crushing what they conceived the rebellious and seditious spirit 
of those unliappy wanderers, displayed themselves, when called 
upon to suffer for their political and religious opinions, the same 
danng and devoted zeal, tinctured, in their case, with chivalrous 
loy alty, as in the former with republican enthusiasm. It bus often 
h^u remarked of the Scottish character, that the stubbornness 
with whieli it is moulded shows most to advantage in adversity, 

* James, Seventh King of Scotland of that name, and Second accanUog to tlw 
etuimeratioD of the Klo^ of fingbmd.— J. C. 
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when it seems akin to the native sycamore of thoir hills, which 
scorns to bo biassed in its mode of growth even by the inftuenee 
of the prevailing wind, but, shooting its brandies with equal bold- 
ness ill every direction, shows no weather-side to the storm, and 
may he broken, but can ne^cr bo bended It must be understood 
that I speak ot my countrymen as they fall under my own obser- 
vatioD. When in foreign countries, I have been informed that 
they are inoi e docile Ihit it is time to return from this digression. 

“ One summer evening, as, in a stroll such as I have described, 
I approached this »li M^rted mansion of the dead, I was somewhat 
Hurpnsed to hear so i ds distinct from those which usually soothe 
its solitude — the gentle chiding, namely, of the brook, and tho 
sighing of the wind m the boughs of three gigantic ash-trees, 
which mark the cemetery. The clink of a hammer was on this 
occasion distinctly heard ; and 1 enfertamed some alarm that a 
march-dike, long medibited the two proprietors whose estates 
were divided my favourite brook, was about to be drawn up 
tho glen, m order to Hiibhtitiite its rectilinear deformity for the 
graceful winding of the natural boundar;y * Aa 1 .'ipproachod, I 
w'as agreeably undeceivc<l. An old man was seated upon the mo- 
nument of the flliuiglitered presbytcnaiiH, and busily employed m 
deepening with his clusel the letters of the inscription, which, 
flouncing, in scriptural language, the promised blessings of fu- 
fSnty to be the lot of tho slam, amitliematizc'd the murderers with 
corresponding Molenee. A blue bonnet of imusiuil dimensions 
covered the grey hairs of tho pious workman. 1 1 is dress was a 
largo old-fashioiic<l coat of tho coarse cloth called 
usually worn by the elder peas*aiits, with waistcoat .iiid breecheH 
of tlio same; and the whole suit, tliough still it< decent repair, had 
obviously seen a Inini of long service, bfiuug ol<»uted hlioes, 
studded with hobnails, and ijnimocha or hgtjlm, e 'do of thick 
black cloth, cunipleted liis cipiipmeiit. Besub him, fed among tho 
graves a pony, the companion of bis journe;y, whose extreme 
whiteness, aa w oil aa its projecting bones and liollow e\c'«, indicated 
ita antiquity. It was harnessed in the most .simple manner, with 
a p^ of braiiks, a hair tether, or halter, and a isuhlcy or cushion of 
straw, uistead of bridle and saddle. A canvas pouch hung around 
the ueck of the animal, — for the purpose, probably, of containing 
the rider’s tools, and an v thing else he might liaie occasion to 
caiTy with him Altlioug}i I had never seen the ohl man before, 
yet from tlie singularity of his employment, and the style of his 

* 1 doera It flttinior that the reader should be appnsed that this limitn^ bouo- 
dary betwe<>n the contcrminoua hintuhla pn^p‘'rt> of his honour the Laird of 
Gandarcleuifh. and his honitiir tlte Laird of <juseduh, w.is to have been in faslilon 
an oggtTt oi mtluT imams of unoetm^nted i^rinite, uvllcd by the vuliiar a dru-staiu 
dpkft surtnountf.v', or coped, ctspttf iti lUtf i. e. with a soii-turf Iruly their 
honours fell into dlscor I concerning two mods of nuirsh> ground, nciT tlie cove 
called t(ie lleilml'a Ueild; and the contmwrsy, having some vears bygone been 
removed from before tho jud^s of tlte Liud vwith wl oni it abode long), even unto 
the great dty of London and the Assembly of the Nobles therem, is, u 1 may 
my, adhuc (n pendente.-^. C. 
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equipago, I had no difficulty in recognising a religioua itinenmt, 
whom I had often heard talked of, an»l who was known in various 
jiarts of Scotland by the title of Old Mortality. 

Where thn man was born, or what was his real name, I have 
never been able to learn ; nor are the motives which made him 
de»<eit his home, and adopt the erratic mode of life which Im pur- 
sued, known to me, except very generally. According to the belief 
of most peojile, ho was a native of cither the <*cKiiity of Dumfries 
or Galloway, and hiu'ally descended from some of tlioso chamjnons 
of the Covenant, whoso deeds and suffi‘nngs were his favounto 
tiienie. lie is «aid to have held, at one perioil <»1 his life, a smaU 
moorland farm ; hut, whellvT from fiecuniar^ losst's, or domestic 
misfortune, he ha<l ifoig n iiomieeti that mid eiprery other gainful 
CHlling. In the Jaiigu.igcof .NTipfure, he left his houM^, his home, 
and his kimlred, and wainh red about until the day of ius death — 
a period of iieaily thirty years, 

** During this long pilgrimage, the pious eiithusiast ivgulehsl 
hi8 cirtuit SI) as annually to vi^it the gravis of the imfortuuab* 
Coveriiiiiti*i-» wlio suth'rod hy tlie uword, or by the exeeiitioner, 
during the ivigus ot tiu two laht monarclis of the btuart line. 
Thesu an‘ nio'^t iiunieifius in tlio wc"*ti*rii districts of Ayr, Gallo- 
way, and Dumfnes ; hut tiu-v arc also to he found in other parts 
ot Seothind, wherever tho tiigitivcs had fought, or talJeii, or suf- 
fer! d hv iniliuiry or civil execution. Tin ir tombs are often apart 
from all human habitation, in the remote inuorH and wilds to 
which tho wariderei*s had Hid for concealment Dut wherever 
they existed, Old Mortality was sure to visit them when hm annual 
round brought them within his reach. In the most lonely recesses 
of tlie niouiitaiiis, the moor fowl -hooter has btH'ii often surprised 
to find Jnni busied in cleaning tho moss trom the gi’oy stones, re- 
newing with hi8 chisel the halt-detaced nihcrlptiniis, and repairing 
tlio emblems of deatli with winch tlie-t smiplu monuments art; 
usually adonied. Motives of the most sincere, though fanciful 
devotion, induced the old man to dedicate so many years of exist- 
ence to pcrionii this tnliute to the memory of tlio deceased war- 
riors of tliH church, lie considered himself us fulHlbng a sacred 
duty, while lenewing to tlm eyes of postern v the decaying ern- 
bleltas of the zeal and suftermgs of their foreiathers, and tlien^by 
tnmmmg, as it were, the bcai'on-light winch was to warn future 
generations to defend their religion even unto blood. 

“ In iill bis wanderings, tlio old pilgrim never seemed tn need, 
or was known to accept, pecuniary assistance. It is true, his 
W’aiits were very few; tor wherever he went, he found ready quar- 
ters m the house of some Cameronian of his owrn sect, or of soirre 
other religious person. I’hc hospitality which was reverentially 
paid to bun he always acknowrlodgcd, hy rejiaimig the gravestones 
(if there existed any) belonging to the fanidy or anc(‘Stors ipf !iis 
host. As the wanderer was usually to bo seen bent on this juous 
task within the preemets of some country churcliyard, or reclined 
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on the solitary tombstone among the hcatli, disturbing the plover 
and the black-cock with the clink of liis chisel and mallet, with 
his old white pony grazing by his side, he acquired, from his 
converse among the dead, the poiiular appellation of Old Mor- 
l-lity. 

" The cliaracter of such a man could have in it little connexion 
even with innocent gaiety. Yet, among tliose of his own religious 
persuasion, he is reported to have been cheerful. The descend- 
ants of ptrsecutors, or those whom he supposed guilty of enter- 
taining similar tenets, and tlie scoffers at religion by whom he was 
fioiDctiincs assailed, he u^ iiaJly termed the generation of vipers. 
Conversing with others, he was grave and sententious, not without 
a cast of Boveriiy. But he is said never to have been observed to 
give way to violent passion, exceptmg upon one occasion, when a 
mischievous truant-boy defaced witli a stone the nose of a cherub’s 
face which the old man was engaged in retouchmg. I am m ge- 
neral a sparer of the rod, notwitlistandiiig tlio maxim of Solomon, 
for which school-boys have little reason to thank his memory; but 
on this occasion I deemed it proper to sliow that I did not hate the 
child. — But 1 must return to the circumstances attending my first 
interview with this interesting enthusiast. 

“In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail to pay respect to 
his years and his principles, beginning my address by a respectful 
apology for interrupting his labours. The old man intermitted 
the operation of the chisel, took ofi his Bpcctacle.s and wiped them, 
then replacing them on his nose, acknowledged my courtesy by a 
suitable return. Encoui'aged by his affability, 1 intruded upon 
him some questions concerning the sufierers on whose monument 
ho was now employed. To talk of the exploits of tlie Covenantors 
was the delight, as to repair their monuments was the basmess, 
of his life. He was profuse in the communication of all the Tiiiimte 
information wliich he had collected concenung them, their wars, 
and their wanderings. One would almost liave supposed he must 
have been their contemporary, and have actually beheld the pass- 
ages which he related, so much had he identified Ins feohngs and 
opinions with theirs, and so much had his narratives the circum- 
stantiality of an eye-witness. 

“ ‘ We,* he said, in a tone of exultation, — are the only true 
whigs. Carnal men have assumed that triumphant appellation, 
following him whose kingdom is of this world. Which of them 
would sit six hours on a wet hill -side to hear a godly sermon ? I 
trow an hour o*t wad staw them. They are ne’er a hair better 
than them that shamena to take upon themsells the persecuting 
name of blude-thirsty tories. Self-seekers all of them, strivers 
after wealth, power, and worldly ambition, and forgetters alike of 
what has been dree’d and done by the mighty men who stood in 
the gap in the great day of wrath. Nae wonder they dread the 
accomplishment of what was spoken by the mouth of the worthy 
Mr Peden (that precious servant of the Lord, none of whose 
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words fell to the ground), that the French monzies* sail rise as 
fast in the glens of Ajr, and the kenns of Galloway, as ever the 
Highlaiirlmen did in 1077. And now tliey are gripping to the how 
and to tlin spear, wlu'n they suld be mourning for a sinfu’ land 
and a broken covenant.’ 

Soothing the old man by lotting his ^leculiar opinions pass 
without contradiction, and anxious to prolong conversation with 
so singular a chai’acter, 1 prevailed upon hiin to accept that hos- 
pitality, wliich Mr Cleishbotham is always willing to extend to 
diose who need it. In our w'ay to the schoolmaster’s house, w'e 
called at the Wallace Inn, where I was pretty certain I should 
find my patron about that liour of the evening. After a courteous 
interchange of civilitios, Old Mortality was, with difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon to join his host in a single glass of liquor, and that 
on condition that he should be' permitted to name tlie pledge, 
which lie prt'faccd with a grace of about five minutes, and then, 
with bonnet doffed and eyes uplift'd, drank to the memory of 
those heroes of the Kirk who had first ujdifted her baiintT upon 
the moimtaiiiH. As no persuasion could prevail on him to extend 
his conviviality to a second cup, luy patron aecompumed him 
home, and aecoininodated him in the Projhet’s Chamber, as it is 
Jiis pleasure to call the closet which holds a spare bed, and winch 
is frequently a place of retreat for the poor traveller .f 
‘‘ The next day I took leave of Old Mortality, who seemed af- 
fected by the unusual attention with which 1 had cultivated hia 
acquamtaiice and listened to his conversation. After he had 
mounted, not without difficulty, the old white pony, he took me 
by the hand and said, ‘ The blessing of our Master be w'itli you, 
young man ! My hours arc like the ears of the latter harvest, and 
your days are yet in the spring ; and j'et you may be gathered 
into the gamer of mortality before me, for the sickle of death cuts 
down the green as oft as the ripe, and there is a colour in your 
cheek, that, like the bud ol the rose, serveth oft to hide the worm 
of corruption. Wherefore labour as one who knoweth not when 
his Master calleth. And if it be my lot to return to this village 
after ye are gane hame to your ain place, tliese auld withered 
hands will frame a stane of memorial, tliat your name may not 
perish from among the people.’ 

" I thanked Old Mortality for his kind intentions in my belialf, 
and heaved a sigh, not, 1 think, of regret, so much as of resig- 
nation to think of the chance that I might soon require his good 

* Probably mmsimrs. It would seem that this was spoken during the ap- 
prehensions of invasion from France —Puhluhert. 

f lie miifht have added, and for the rich also; since, I laud my stars, the great 
of the earth liave also taken liarbourage m my poor domicile. And, during the 
service of my liand-niaiden Dorothy, who was buxom and come^r of aspect, his 
Honour the Laird of Smackawa, in his peregrinations to and from the metropolis, 
was wont to prefer my Prophet’s Giiamber even to the sanded cluunber of dais m 
the Wallace Inn, and to b^tow a mutchkln, os he w/>ui(l Jocosely say, to obtam 
the freedom of the house, but, in reahty, to assure bunsdf of my company during 
the evening. — <T. C. 
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offices. But though, in all human probability, he did not err in 
supposing that my span of life may be abridgc'd in youth, he bad 
over-estimated the period of Iiis own pilgrimage on earth. It is 
now some years siiico he has been missed in all his usual haunts, 
while moss, lichen, and deer'liair, are fast covering those stones, 
to cleanse which had been tlie business of his life. About the be- 
ginning of this century he closed his mortal toils, being found on 
the highway near LocUerby, in Dumfnes-slnre, exhausted and 
just expiring. The old white pony, the companion ot all his wan- 
derings, was standing by the side of his dying master. Tliero was 
found about his perstm a sum of money sufficient for his decent 
interment, which so' ves to show that his death was in no ways 
hastened by violence or by want. The common people still regard 
his iuemory with great respect ; and many are of opinion, that 
the stones winch he repaired will not again require the assistance 
of the chisel. They even assert, that on the tombs where the 
manner of the martyrs’ murder is leeordcd, their names have 
remained indelibly legible since the death of Old Mortality, while 
those of the persecutors, sculptured on the same luouumcnts, have 
been entirely defaced. It is hardly necessary to say that tliis is a 
fond imagination, and that, since the time of the pious pilgrim, 
the monuments winch were the objects of his caro are hastening, 
like all earthly memorials, into nan or decay. 

My readers will of course understand, that in embodying into 
one compressed nai-mtive many of tlie anecdotes which I had the 
advantage of deriving from Old Mortality, I have been far from 
adopting either his style, his opinions, or even his facts, so far as 
they appear to have been distorted by party prejudice. 1 have 
endeavoured to correct or verify them from the mos^t authentic 
sources of tradition afforded by the represenfa lives of either party. 

^ On the part of the l^resbyterians, I have consulted such moor- 
land farmers from the western distiMcts, as, by the kindness of 
their landlords or otlierwisc, have betn able, during the late ge- 
neral chang5 of property, to retain posoession of the grazings on 
which their graiidsires fed their flocks and herds. I must own, 
that of late ^ys 1 have found this a limited source of information. 

1 liavo therefore called in the supplementary aid of those modest 
itinerants, whom tho scrupulous civility of our ancestors denomi- 
nated travelling merchants, but whom, of late, accommodating 
ourselves in this as in more material particulars, to the feelings 
and sentiments of our more wealthy neighbours, we have learned 
to call packmen or pedlars. To country weavers travelling in 
hopes to get rid of tneir winter web, but more especially to tai- 
lors, who, from their sedentary profession, and tlio necessity, in 
our country, of exercising it by temporary residence in the fami- 
lies by whom they are employed, may be considered as possessing 
a complete register of ruml traditions, I have been indebted for 
many illustrations of the narratives of Old Mortality, much in the 
taste and spirit of tho original. 
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“ I had more difficulty in finding materials for correcting the 
tone of partiality which evidently pervaded those stores of tradi- 
tional learning, in order that I might be enabled to present an 
imbiassed picture of the manners of that unhappy period, and at 
the same time to do justice to the merits of both parties. But I 
have been enabled to quab'fy the nan*atives of Old Mortality and 
his Cameronian friends, by the reports of more than one de- 
scendant of ancient and honourable families, who, themselves 
decayed into the humble vale of life, yet look proudly back on tlie 
period when their ancestors fought and fell in behalf of the exiled 
house of Stuart. I may even boast right reverend authority on 
the same score j for more than one nonjuring bishop, whose au- 
thority and income were upon as apostolical a scale as the greatest 
abominator of Episcopacy could well desire, have deigned, while 
partakmg of the humble cheer of the Wallace Inn, to furnish me 
with information con*ecti\e of the facts which 1 learned from 
others. There are also here and there a laird or two, who, though 
they shrug their shoulders, profess no great shame in their fathers 
having served m tlie persecuting squadrons of Earlshall and Cla- 
verhouse. From the gamekeepers of these gentlemen, an office 
the most apt of any otlier to become hereditary in such families, 
1 have also contrived to collect much valuable information. 

‘‘ Upon the whole, 1 can lianlly fear, that at this time, in de- 
scribing the operation which tlieir opposite principles produced 
upon the good and bad men of both parties, 1 can be suspected of 
meaning insult or injustice to either. If recollection of former 
injuries, extra-loyalty, and contempt and hatred of their adver- 
sanea, produced rigour and tyranny in the one party, it will hardly 
be denied, on tlie otlier hand, that if the zeal for God's house did 
not eat up tJic coiiventichTS, it devoured at least (to imitate tlie 
phrase of Drydcii) no small portion of their loyalty, sober sense, 
and good breeding. We may safely hope, that tJie souls of the 
brave and sincere on either side have long looked down with sur- 
prise and pity upon the ill-appreciated motives wliich caused their 
mutual hatred and hostility while in this valley of darkness, blood, 
and tears. Peace to their memory ! Let us think of tiiem aa the 
heroine of our only Scottish tragedy entreats her lord to think of 
her departed sire — 

* O rake not up the as]icB of our fathers ' 

Implacable resentment was their crime. 

And gnevouB has the expiation been.' '* 


CHAPTER IT. 

Summun on hundred hone, by break of day, 

To wait our ple.ta*re at the castle grtes. JDou&ialt 

Ukder the reign of the last Stuarts, there was an anxiow wii^ 
Ml the part of Government to counteract, by every means in tiiieir 
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power, the strict or puritanical spirit which had been the chief 
characteristic of the republican government, and to revive tliose 
feudal institutions which united the vassal to the liege lonl, and 
both to the Crown. Frequent musters and assemblies of the people, 
both for military exorcise and for sports and pastimes, were ap- 
pointed by authority. The interference, in the latter case, was 
impolitic, to say the least ; for, as usual on such occasions, the 
consciooces which were at first only scrupulous, became confirmed 
in their opmions, instead of giving way to the terrors of authority; 
and the youtli of both sexes, to whom the pipe and tabor in 
England, or the n igpipo in Scotland, would have been in them- 
selves an irresistible temptation, were enabled to set tliem at de- 
fiance, from the proud consciousness that they were at the same 
time resisting an act of council. To compel men to dance and 
be merry by authority, has rarely succeeded even on board of 
slave-ships, where it was formerly sometimes attempted by way of 
inducing the wretched captives to agitate their limbs and restore 
the circulation, during the few minutes they were permitted to 
enjoy the frosh air upon deck. The rigour of the strict Calvin- 
ists increased, m proportion to the wishes of the Government that 
it should be relaxed. A jiidaical observance of the Sabbath — 
a supercilious condemnation of all manly pastimes and harm- 
less recreations, as well as of tho profane custom t»f promiscuous 
dancing, tliat is, of men and women dancing together in the same 
party (for I believe they oilmitted that the exercise might be in- 
offensive if practised by the parties separately) — distinguishing 
those who professed a more than ordinary share of sanctity, they 
discouraged, as far *08 lay in their power, even tlie ancient 
schaws, as they iverc termed, when the feudal array of the county 
was called out, and each crown- vassal was required to appear with 
such muster of men and armour as he was bound to make by his 
fief, and that under high statutory penalties. Tlu* Covenanters 
were tho more jealous of those assemblies, as the loid-lieutenants 
and sheriffs under whom they were iieid had instructions from the 
Government to spare no pains which might render them agree- 
able to tho young men who were thus summoned together, upon 
whom the military exercise of the morning, and die sports which 
usually closed the evening, might naturally be supposed to have 
a seductive effect. 

The preachers and proselytes of the more rigid preshyterians 
laboured, therefore, by caution, remonstrance, and autliority, b) 
dimmish the attendance upon these summonses, conscious that in 
doing so, they lessened not only the apparent, but tlie actual 
strength of the Govcniment, by impeding the extension of that 
esprit de corps which soon unites young men who are in the habit 
of meeting together for manly sport, or military exercise. They 
therefore exerted themselves earnestly to prevent attendance on 
these occasions by those who could find any possible excuse for 
absence, and were especially severe upon such of their hearers as 
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mere curiosity led to be spectators, or love of exercise to be par- 
takers, of the array and the sportB which took place. Such of thu 
gentry as acceded to these doctrines were not always, however, 
in a situation to be ruled by tliem. The commands of the law 
were imperative; and the privy council, who administered tlie 
executive power in Scotland, were severe m enforcing the sta- 
tutory penalties against the crown-vassals who did not appear at 
the periodical woppen-schaw. The landholders w'ere compelled, 
therefore, to send their sons, tenants, and vassals to the rendez- 
vous, to the number of horses, men, and spears, at which they 
were rated; and it frequently happened, that notwithstanding 
the htnet charge of their elders to retura as soon as the formal 
inspection was over, the joung men-at-arms were unable to re- 
sist the temptation of sharing in the sports which succeeded the 
muster, or to avoid listening to the prayers read m the churches 
on these occasions, — and thus, in the ojiinion of their repining 
parents, meddling with the accursed thing which is an abomination 
m the sight of the Lord. 

The shei iff of tlie county of Lanark was holding the wappen- 
Bchaw of a wild district called tlie Upper Ward of Clydesdale, on 
a haugh or level plain, near to a royal borough, tlio name of which 
is no way essential to my story, on the morning of the 5th of May 
1679, when our narrative commences. When the musters had 
been made, and duly reported, the young men, as was usual, were 
to mix in various sports, of which the chief was to shoot at the 
popinjay,* an ancient game formerly practised with archery, but 
at tins period with tire-arms. This was the figure of a blid, decked 
with party-coloured feathers, so as to resemble a popinjay or 
parrot. It was suspended to a pole, and 8er\'ed for a mark at 
which the competitors discharged their fusees and carabines in 
rotation, at the distance of sixty or seventy paces. Ho whose ball 
brought down the mark, held the proud title of Captain of the Po- 
pinjay for the remainder of the day, and was usually escorted in 
tinumph to the most reputable change-house in the neighbourhood, 
where the evening was closed with conviviality, conducted under 
his auspices, and, if he was able to sustain it, at his expense. 

It will of course be supposed that the ladies of the country 
assembled to witness this gallant strife, those excepted who held 
the stricter tenets of puntanism, and would therefore have deemed 
it criminal to afford countenance to the profane gambols of the 
inalignants. Landaus, barouches, or tilburies, there were none 
in those simple days. The lord-lieutenant of the county (a per- 
sonage of ducal rank) alone pretended to the magnificence of a 
wheel-carriage, a tiling covered with tarnished gilding and sculp- 
ture, in shape like tlie vulgar picture of Noah's ark, dragged by 
eight long-t^ed Flanders marcs, bearing eight insides and six 
outsides. The insides were their Graces in person — two maids of 
honour — two children — a chaplain stuffed into a sort of lateral 
> See Note A,— JFaf tml efthePo^njay. 
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recess, formed by a pi'ojection at the door of the vehicle, and 
called, from its appearance, the boot — and an equerry to his 
Grace, ensconced in the con’csponding convenience on the oppo- 
site Bide. A coachman and three postilions, who wore short 
swords, and tie-wigs with three tails, had blunderbusses slung 
behind them, and pistols at their saddlebow, conducted the equi- 
page. On tlie foot-board, behind this moving mansion-house, 
stood, or rather hung, in triple hie, six lacqueys in rich liveries, 
anned up to the teeth. The rest of tlie gentry, men and women, 
old and young, w« tv on horseback, followed by their servants ; 
but the company, i.ir the reasons already assigned, was rather 
select than numerous. 

Near to the enormous leathern vehicle which we have at- 
tempted to describe, vindicating her title to precedence over the 
untitled gentry of the country, might be seen the sober palfrey of 
Lady Margaret Bellenden, bearing the erect and primitive form 
of Lady Margaret herself, decked m those widow’s w'ceds which 
the good lady had never laid aside, since the execution of her 
husband for his adherence to Montrose. 

Her grand-daughter, and only earthly care, the fair-haired 
Edith, who was generally allowed to be the prettiest lass in the 
Upper Ward, appeared beside her aged relative, like Spring placed 
close to Winter. Her black Spanish jennet, which she managed 
with much grace, her gay riding-dross, and laced side-saddle, 
had been anxiously prepared to set her forth to the best advan- 
tage. But the clustering profusion of ringlets, which, escaping 
from under her cap, were only confined by a green ribbon from 
wantoning over her shoulders — her cast of features, soft and 
feminine, yet not without a certain expre .-'rion of playful arch- 
ness, w'hich redeemed their sweetness from the charge of insipi- 
dity sometimes brought against blondes and blue c yed beauties, 
— these attracted more admiration fi om the westeni youth, than 
either the* splendour of her eqmpments or tlie figure of her 
palfrey. 

The attendance of these distinguished ladies was rather infe- 
rior to their birth and iashion in those times, as it consisted only 
of two servants on horseback. The trutli was, that the good old 
lady had been obliged to make all her domestic servants turn out 
to complete the quota which her barony ought to furnish for the 
muster, and in which she would not for the universe have been 
found deficient. The old steward, who in steel cap and jack- 
boots led fortli her array, had, as he said, sweated blood and 
water in his efforts to overcome the scruples and evasions of the 
moorland farmers, who ought to liave furnished men, horse, and 
harness, on ^ese occasions. At last, their dispute came near to 
an open ileclaTation of hostilities, the incensed episcopalian be- 
stowing on tiie recusants tlie wliole thunders of the commination, 
and receiving from them, in return, the denunciations of a Cal- 
vinistic excommunication. What was to be done? To punish 
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the refractory tenants would have been easy enough — tlie privy 
council would readily have imposed fines, and sent a troop of' 
horse to collect them. Dut this would liave Ixh.*ii calling the 
huntsman and hounds into the garden to kill the hare. 

“ For,” said Harrison to liimself, " the carles have little 
enough gear at ony rate, and if I call in the red-coals and take 
away what little tliey liave, how is my worshipful lady to get her 
rents paid at Candlemas, which is but a difficult matter to bring 
round even m the best of times 

So he armed the fowler and falconer, the footman, and the 
ploughman at the home farm, with an old drunken cuvalioring 
butler, who liad served with the late Sit Richard under Montrose, 
and stunned the family nightly with Ins exploits at Kilsytlie and 
Tippermoor, and who was Hie only man in the party that had the 
smallest zeal for the work in hand. In this manner, and by 
recruiting one or tw'o latitudinarkui poachers and blaek-fisliers, 
Mr Harrison completed the quote of men winch fell to the share 
of Lady Margaret Delleiideii, as hfereiitnx of the barony of Til- 
lietiidlein and others. Hut when the steward, 011 the muriiiiig of 
the eventful day, had muster'd Ins iroujh’ doree before the li’oii 
gate of the tower, the mother of CuUdu' lleadi’igg the ploughman 
api>earetl, loaded with the jack-boots, huff coat, and other accou- 
trements w'lmdi had been issued forth lor tlic service of the day, 
and laid them before tla* steward ; demurely assuring limi, that 
“ whether it wore the colic, or a qualm of conscience, she couldtia 
tak upon her to decide, but sure it was, Cuddie had lasm in sair 
straits a* night, and she couldna say he was muckle better this 
morning.— The finger of Ileai eti,” she sj),id, “ was in it, and her 
baini should gang on nac sie errands.” Pains, penalties, and 
threats of disimssion, w'erc denounced m vam ; the mother was 
obstinate, anil Cuddie, who underwent a domiciliary visitation 
for the purpose of verifying his state of body, could, or would, 
answer only by deep groans. Mause, who bad been an ancient 
domestic m the family, was a sort of favourite with Lady Mar- 
garet, and presumed accordingly. Laxly Margaret had herself 
set forth, and herauthoiity eouki not m appealed to. In this 
^emma, the good genius of the old butler suggested an expe- 
ffent. 

“ He Jiad seen mony a braw cnllant, far less than Gust? Gibbk*, 
fight brawly under Montrose. What for no tak Guse Gibbiel” 

This was a half-wstted lad, of ver^ small stature, who had a 
kind of charge of tiie poultry under the old Jienwifc ; for in a 
Scottish family of that day, there ivas a w'onderful substitution 
of labour. This urchin being sent for from the stubble-field, was 
hastily mufiled in the buff coat, and girded rather to than vtth 
the sword of a full-grown man, his little legs plunged into jack- 
boots, and a steel cap put upon his lieau, which seemed, from 
its size, as if it had been intended to extinguish him. Thus 
accoutred, he was hoisted, at liis own earnest request, upon the 

VOL, V, c 
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quietest horse of the party; and, prompted and suppoi-fcd by old 
* Gudyill the butler, as his front file, he passed muster tolerably 
enough ; the sheriff not canng to examine too closely the recruits 
of so well-affected a person as Lady Margaret liolletiden. 

To the above cause it was owing that the personal retinue of 
Lady Margaret, on this eventful day, amounted only to two 
lacqueys, wjth which diminished tram she would, on any other 
occasion, have been much ashamed to appear in public. But for 
the cause of royalty she was ready at any time to have made the 
most unreserved p^ rsonal sacrifices. She had lost her husband 
Mid two promising s ms in the civil wars of that unhappy period; 
but she had received her reward, — for, on his route through the 
west of Scotland to meet Cromwell in the unfortunate field of 
Worcester, Charles the Second had actually breakfasted at the 
Tower of Tillietudlem — an incident which formed, from that 
moment, an important era in the life of liUtly Margaret, who 
seldom afterwards partook of that meal, eitlier at home or abroad, 
without detailing the whole circumstances of the royal \isit, not 
forgetting the salutation which his Majesty conferred on each 
side of her face, though she sometimes omitted to notice that he 
bestowed the same favour on two buxom serviug- wenches who 
appeared at her back, elevated for the day into the capacity of 
Waiting gentle women. 

Tliese instances of royal favour were decisive ; and if Lady 
Margaret had not been a confirmed royalist already, from sense 
of high birth, nifinenco of education, and hatred to the opposite* 
party, through whom she had suffered such doinestie calamity, 
the having given a breakfast to majesty, and received the rojal 
salute 111 return, were honours enough of themsilves to unitt* 
her exclusively to the fortunes of the Stuarts. Thc^^e were now, 
in all appearance, triumjihant; but Lady Margai t’s zeal had 
adliered to^them through the worst of times, and was ready to 
sustain the* same seventies of fortui.e should their scale once 
more kick the beam. At present she enjoy ml in full extent the 
military display of the force which stood ready to support the 
crown, and stifled, as well as she could, the mortification she felt 
at the unworthy desertion of her own retainers. 

Many civilities passed between her ladyship and the represen- 
tatives of sundry ancient loyal faniihfs who u ere upon the ground, 
by whom she was held in high reverence ; and not a young miui 
of rank passed by them in the course of the muster, but he car- 
ried his body more erect in the saddle, and tiinnv his horse upon 
its haunches, to display his own horsemanbliip, and the perfect 
bitting of his steed, to tho best advantage in the eyes of Miss 
Edith Bellenden. But the young ca valuers, distinguished by high 
descent and undoubted loy^ty, attracted no more attention from 
Edith than tlio laws of courtesy peremptorily demanded; and 
she turned an indifferent ear to tho compliments with which she 
wras addressed, most of which were little the worse for the wear. 
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though borrowed for the nonce from the laborione and loug- 
v^iuded romances of Calprenede and Scuderi^ the mirrors in wliicli 
the youth of tliat age delighted to dress themselves, ero Folly had 
thrown her ballast overboard, and cut down her vessels of the 
first-rate, such as the- romances of Fjnis, Cleopatra, and others, 
into small craft, di awing as little water, or, to speak more 
plainly, consuming as little time as the little cock- boat in which 
die gentle reader has deigned to embark. It was, however, the 
decree of fate that Miss Jiellendcn should not continue to evince 
the same equanimity till the coiielubioii of the day. 


CHAPTER III. 


Horseman .md liorsQ confess'd tlie Idttcr panj?, 

And :iriiis and wamor fell with hoUuw dan!; 

Pleasures c/Ilope^ 


WiiFN the military evolutions had been gone through toler- 
ably well, allowing for tlie awliwanlne^** ol men and of liorscs, a 
loud shout ;innoiinc<‘d that the comjietilors were about to step 
forth for the game of the jinpinjay aluvidy described. The mast, 
or pole, having a yard exttMuled across it, from which the mark 
was displayed, was raised amid the aeelamatjons of llio assembly; 
and even those who lm4 c^>(‘d the evolutions of the feudal militia 
with a sort of m.alignant and sarcastic sneer, from disinclination 
t^i the royal cause in winch they were professedly embodied, could 
nol^efrain from taking eonsi(h*r,ibh* interest in the strife which 
was now upprooclniig. They crow'ded towards the goal, and criti- 
cised the appearance of each compctitm, as they advanced in suc- 
cession, discharged their pieces at the mark, and had tlieir good 
or bad address rcwai'ded by the laughter or applause of the sjxjc- 
tators. Hut when a slender young man, dressed witii great sim- 
plicity, yet not without a certain air of pretension to elegance 
and gentility, approached the station with his fusee ni his hand, 
his dark-green cloak thrown back over his shoulder, liis laced 
ruff and feafliercd cap indicating a superior rank to the vulgar, 
there waa a murmur of interest among the spectators, — whether 
altogether favourable to the young adventurer, it was difficult to 
discover. 

Ewhow, sirs ’ to sec his father’s son at the like o’ tbae fear- 
less follies!” was the ejaculation of the elder and more rigid 
puritans, whose curiosity had so far overcome their bigotry as to 
bring them to the play-ground. But the generality viewed tlic 
strife less morosely, and were contented to wish success to the son 
of a deceased presbyterian leader, wathont strictly examining tho 
pr^riety of his being a competitor foi the prize. 

Their wishes were gratified. At the first discharge of his piece 
the green adventurer struck the popinjay, being tlie first pal 
pable Iiit of tho day, though several balls liad passed very near 
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the mark. A loud slioufc of applause ensued. But the success 
was not decisive, it beiii" necessary that ejich who followed should 
have his chance, and that those who succeeded in hitting the 
mark should renew the strife among themselves, till one dis< 
)>layed a decitled superiority over the others. Tw o only of those 
who followed in order succeeded in hitting tlie popinjay. The 
first was a vming man of low rank, heavily built, and who kept 
his face nmttled in his grey cloak ; the second a gallant young 
cavalier, remarkaliU* for a handsome exterior, sedulously de- 
corated for the da\ He had been since the muster in close 
atu-ndance on Lady Margaret and Miss Bellenden, and had left 
them with an air of indifference, when Lady Margaret had asked 
whether there was no young man of family and loyal principles 
who would dispute the pri/e with tlio two lads who had been 
successful. In half a minute, young Lord Evaudale threw him- 
self from his horse, borrowed a gun from a servant, and, as wo 
have already noticed, hit the mark. Great was the interest ex- 
cited by the renewal of the contest between the three candidates 
who had been liitherto successful. The state equipage of the 
Duke was, with some difficulty, put in motion, and approaclied 
more near to the scene ot action. The ntlera, both male and 
female, turned their horses’ heads in tlie same direction, and all 
e^es were bent upon the issue of the trial of skill. 

It was the etiquette in the second contest, that the compi'ti- 
tors should take their turn of firing after drawing lots. The fii-^t 
fell upon the young plebeian, w'lio, as he took Ins stand, half- 
uncloaked his rustic countenance, and said to the galkuit in 
green, ** Ye see, Mr Henry, if it were ony other day. 1 coulddiao 
wished to miss for your sake; but Jenny Dennison is looking at 
us, sac I maun do my best.” 

He took his aim, and hin bullet whistled past the Ui trk so nearly, 
that the pendulous object at which it was diri‘ctcd was sinm to 
shiver. Still, how'ever, he had not iut it, and with a downcast 
look he withdrew himself from further competition, and hastened 
to disappear from the assembly, as if fearful of being recognised. 
The green chasseur next advanced, and his ball a second time 
stinck the popinjay. All shouted , and from the outskirts of the 
assembly arose a cry of “ I’he good old cause for ever ! ” 

While the dignitaries bent their hi’ows at these exulting shouts 
of the disaftected, the young Lord Evandalc advanced again to the 
hazard, and again was successful. The shouts and congratulations 
of the well-affected and aristocrat! cal part of the audience attended 
Ids success ; but still a subsequent trial of skill remained. 

The green marksman, as if determined to bring the affair to a 
decision, took his horse from a person who held him, having 
previously looked carefully to the security of his girths and the 
fitting of his saddle, vaulted on his back, and motioning with his 
hand for the bystanders to make way, set spurs, passed the place 
from which he was to fire at a gallop, and, as he passed, threw 
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lip the reins, turned sideways upon his saddle, discharged his ca< 
rabine, and brought down the popinjay. Lord Evandale imitated 
his example, although many around him said it was an innova- 
tion on the established practice which he was not obliged to fol- 
low. But his skill was not so perfect, or his horse w'as not so 
well trained. The animal swerved at the moment Ins master 
fired, and the ball missed the popinjay. Those who had been sur- 
prised by the address of the green marksman, were now equally 
j)leased by his courtesy. He disclaimed all merit from the la^ 
shot, and proposed to his antagonist that it should not be counted 
as a hit, and that they should renew the contest on foot. 

“ J would prefer horseback, if I liad a horse as well bitted, 
and, probably, as well broken to the exercise, as yours,” said tlic 
joung Lord, addressing his antagonist, 

“ Will you do me the honour to use him for the next trial, on 
condition you will lend me yours?” said the >oung gentleman. 

Lord Evandale was ashamed to accept this courtesy, as con- 
scious how much it would dinnni‘'h the \alue of victory ; and yet, 
unable to suppress his wjsli to rt'deem his reputation as a marks- 
man, he added, that altliough lie renounced all pretensions to 
the lionoiir of the day” (which lie said somewhat scornfully), “ yet, 
if the victor had no particular objection, he would willingly em- 
brace his obliging ofter, and change horses with him, tor Hie 
purpose of trying a shot lor love.” 

As he said so, he looked boldly towards Miss Bcllcnden, and 
tradition says, that the eyes of the young tirailleur ti’avelled, 
though more covertly, m the same direction. The young Lord’s 
List trial was as unsuccesstul as the former, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he preserved the tone of scornffil indifference winch 
be had hitherto assumed But, conscious of tlic ridicule which 
attaclies itself to the resentment of a losing party, he returned to 
Ills antagoniMt the horse on which he had made his last unsuc- 
cessful attempt, and received back his own ; giving, at the same 
tunc, thanlis to his competitor, who, he said, had established 
his favourite horse in his good opinion, for he had been m great 
danger of transferring to the jioor nag the blame of an inferiority, 
winch every one, as well as himself, must now be satisfied re- 
mained with the rider. — Having made this speech, in a tone in 
which mortificatioti assumed the ^eil of indifference, he mounted 
his horse and rode off the gi’ound. 

As is tlie usual way of Hie w'oild, the applause and attention 
even of those whose wishes had favoured Lord Evandale, were, 
upon his decisive discomfiture, transferred to his triumphant rival. 
— **Who 18 he* what is his name?” ran from mouth to mouth 
among the gentry who were present, to few of whom he was per- 
sonally known. His style and title having soon transpired, and 
being within that class whom a great man might notice without 
derogation, four of the Duke’s friends, with Hie obedient start 
which poor Malvolio ascribes to his iinagiuary retinue, made out 
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to lead the victor to hia presence. As they conducted him in 
tnumph througli the crow d of spectators, and stunned him at the 
same time with their comphinents on Ins success, he clianccd to 
pass, or rather to be led, immediately in front ol Lady Margaret 
and her grand-daughter. The Captain of the popinjay and Miss 
Hellenden coloured like erinmon, as the latter returned, with em- 
barrassed courtesy, the low inclination which the victor made, 
even to ihe saddle bow, in passing her. 

“ Do you know ihat young person 1’* said Lady Margaret. 

"I — I — have si n him, madam, at my uncle’s, and — suid 
elsewhere occasiormily,” stammered Miss Edith Bellenden. 

“ I hear them say around me,” said Lady Margaret, that 
the young spark is the nepliew of old Milnwood.” 

" The son of the late Colonel Morton of Milnivood, who cora- 
manded a regiment of horse with great courage at Dunbar and 
liivcrkcithing,” said a gentleman who sate on horseback beside 
Lady Margaret. 

“ Ay, and who, before tliat, fought for tho Covenanters both 
at Marstoii-Moor and I’Jiiliphaugli,” said J^ady Margaret, sighing 
ns she pronounced tlic la«^t fatal words, which her husband’s death 
gave her such sad reason to remember. 

“ Your ladyship’s memory is just,” said the gentleman, smiling ; 
“ but it were well all that wore forgot noAv.” 

“ lie ought to reiiiember it, Gilbcrtscleugh,” returned Lady 
Margaret, “ and dispense with intruding himself into the company 
of those to whom his name must bring unpleasing recollections.” 

“ You forget, iny dear lady,” said her iioinenclatoi', " that tho 
young gentleman comes hero to discharge suit aiul service in 
name of his uncle. 1 would cvev^ estate iii the country sent out 
as pretty a fclloiv ” 

Hia uncle, as well as his umqulnlc father, is a .oundhead, I 
presume,” smd Lady Margaret 

“ He is an old miser,” s^ud Gilberts<‘h ugh, ‘‘ with whom a broad 
piece would at any time weigh down political opinions, and Uiere- 
forc, although probably somewhat against ihe grain, ho sends the 
yomig gentleman to attend tho muster, to save pecuniary pains 
and penalties. As for the rest, I suppose the youngster is happy 
enough to escape here for a day from the duJncss of the old house 
at Milnwood, where he sees nobody but his hypoclioudriac uncle 
and the favountc housekeeper.” 

“ Do you know how many men and horse the lands of Miln- 
wood are rated at I ” said the old lady, continuing her inquiry. 

“ Two horsemen with complete liarness,” answered Gilberta- 
cleugh. 

" Our land,” said Lady Margaret, drawing herself up with dig- 
nity, “ has always furnished to the muster eight men, cousin Gil- 
bertscleugh, and often a voluntary aid of thrice the number. 1 
remember his sacred Majesty King Charles, when he took his dis- 
june at Tilhetudlein, was particul^ in inquirmg” 
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“ I see the Duke's carriage in motion,” said GilbertscleugU, 
partaking at the moment an alarm common to all Lady Marga- 
ret’s fnends, when she touched upon the topic of the royal visit 
at the family mansion — “ 1 see the Duko’s carnage in motion; 
I presume jour ladyship will Uke your right of rank in leaving 
the field. May 1 he permitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss 
Dcllciidcn home? Parties of the wild whigs have been abroad, 
.iiid are said to insult and disarm the wclLaffeeted wlio travel in 
small numbers.” 

" We thank you, cousin Gilbertsclcugh,” said Lady Margaret; 

but as wc shall have the escort of my own people, I trust wc 
have less need than others to he troublesome to our friends. Will 
you have the goodness to order Harrison to bring up our people 
somewhat more briskly ; he rides thorn towards us as if he wei*e 
leading a funeral proeession.” 

The gentleman in attendance communicated his lady’s orders 
to the trusty sti*ward. 

Honest Hainson liad hia oun reasons for doubting Ibe jinidcnce 
of this command; but, once is'^ucd and rceeived, there was a 
necessity for obeying it. He ‘•i t off, therefore, at a hand-gallop, 
followed by the butler, in muIi a mihUry attitude as became one 
who had n’i\ed niuler Montrow', and ivith a look of defiance, 
rendercfi shTiier and fiercer by the inspiring fumes of a gill of 
braiuly, whicli la* had suatelK'<l a moment to holt to tlie king’s 
health, and coniiiMoii to tlio Covenant, during the internals of 
military duty. L'lihiippily tins potent refrosli merit wiped away 
from the tablets of lus inemorv tlic necessity of paung some 
attention to the distresses and difficulties ot his rear-file, Goose 
Gibbie. No sooner Jiad the horses struck a caiitt‘r, than Cibbio’s 
jack-boots, which the poor boy’s legs were incapable of steadying, 
began to play alternately against the horse’s fianka, and, being 
armed w ith long-rowellod spurs, overcame the patience of the 
animal, which bounced and plunged, while poor Gibbie’s entrea- 
ties lor aid never rctiohcd the eara of the too licedh butler, be- 
ing drownoil partly in the cimcave of the steel cap in w'hicli his 
head was immerst^d, and partly in the martial tune of the Gallant 
Gr.enies, which Mr GiidyilJ whistled with all li;^ jiowcr of lungs. 

TJie up'^hot was, tJiat the steed speedily took tlu^ matter iiitoliis 
own hands, and having gambolled hither and thitlicr to the great 
amusement of all spectators, set off at full speed towards the 
huge family-coach already described. Gibbie ’s pike, escaping fram 
its sling, had fallen to a level direction across lus hands, which, I 
gneve to say, were seeking dishonourable safety m as strong .1 
grasp of the mane as tlieir muscles could manage, if is casque, 
too, had slipped completely over his face, so that he saw os little 
in front as he did in rear. Indeed, if he could, it would have 
availed him little in the curcumstances ; for his hoi*8e, as if m 
league with the disaffected, ran full tilt towards tlie solemn equi- 
^>age of the Duke, which the projecting lance threatened to per* 
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forate from window to window, at the risk of transfixing as many 
in its passage as the celebrated thrust of Orlando, which, accord- 
ing to the l^ian epic poet, broached as many Moors as a French- 
man spits frogs. 

On beholding the bent of this misdirected career, a panic shout 
of mingled terror and wrath was set up by tho wliolo equipage, 
insides and f'utsides, at once, which had tho happy eifect of avert- 
ing the threatened misfortune. The capricious horse of Goose 
Gihbic was terrified by the noise, and stumbling as he turned 
short round, kicked dJul plunged violently as soon as he recovered. 
Tbe jaek-boots, the oinginal cause of the disaster, maintaining the 
reputation they had acquired when worn by better cavaliers, an- 
swered every plunge by a fresli prick of tho spurs, and, by their 
ponderous weight, kept their place in the stimips. Not so Goose 
Gibbie, who was fairly spumed out of those wi<le and ponderous 
greaves, and precipitated over the horse’s head, to tho infinite 
amusement of all the spectators. His lance and helmet had for- 
saken him in his fall, and, for the completion of Jiis disgrace, Lady 
Margaret Bcllenden, not perfectly aware that it was one of her 
warnors who was furnishing so much entertainment, came up in 
timo to see her diminutive inaii-at-amis stripped of his lion’s liide, 
— of tho buff-coat, that is, in which he was muffled. 

As she had not been made acquainted with this metamorphosis, 
and could not even guess its cause, her surprise and resentment 
were extreme, — nor were tliey much modified by the excuses 
and explanations of her stewairi and butler. She made a hasty 
retreat homeward, extremely indignant at the shouts and laughter 
of the company, and much disjwsed to vent her displeasure on 
the refractory agriculturist whoso place Goose Gibbie iiad so un- 
happily supplied. The greater jiart of the gentry now dispersed, 
tlie wliimsical misfortune winch had befallen the ,a d’ai*mcnc 
of Tilhetudltjm furnishing them with huge entertiiirinent on tlieir 
road homeward. The horsemen aKo, in little parties, as their 
road liiy together, diverged from tlie place ol’i*endezvoiis, except- 
ing such as, having tried their dexterity at the popinjay, were, 
by ancient custom, obliged to partake of a grace-cup with their 
captain before their dcpartmxi. 


CHAPTER IV. 

At fairs lie played Ijefore ttie speamien, 

And gaily gruitliod in tlieir gear then, 
btecl bonnets, pikes, and swords slione dear then 
As ony bend , 

Now wha sail play before sk* weir men, 

biiioe llttbbie’s dead * 

Elegy on Jfabbie Simpso7t. 

Thk cavalcade of horsemen, on their road to the little borough 
town, were preceded by Niel Blune, the town-piper, mounted on 
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his white galloway, armed witli his dirk and broadsword, and 
hearing a chanter streaming with as many ribbons as would deck 
out six country belles for a fair or preaching. Nicl, a clean, tight, 
well-timbered, long-wmded fellow, had gained the ofticial situation 

of town-piper of by his merit, with all the emoluments 

thereof ; — namely, the Piper’s Croft, as it is still called, a field 
of about an acre in extent; five raerks, and a new livory-coat 
of the town’s colours, yearly; some hopes of a dollar upon the day 
of the election of magistrates, providing the provost were able 
and willing to afford such a gratuity; and the privilege of paying, 
at all the res])ectable houses in the neighbourhood, an annual visit 
at spring-time, to rejoice their hearts with his music, to comfort 
his own with their ale and brandy, and to beg from each a modi- 
cum of seed-corn. 

In addition to these inestimable advantages, Nicl’s personal, or 
professional, accomplishments won the heart of a jolly widow, who 
tlien kept the principal chaugc-houtw^ in the borough. Her former 
husband having been a strict pi*esbyterian, of such note that he 
usually went among his sect by the name of Gaius the publican, 
many of the more rigid were scandalized by the profession of tlio 
successor whom iiis relict had chosen for a second helpmate. As 
tlie hroititt (or brewing) of the Howlf retained, nevertliclcss, its 
unrivalled reputation, most of tlio old customers continued to 
give it a preference. The chanieter of the new landlord, imlcoil, 
was ol that accommodating kind, which enabled him, by close 
attention to the helm, to keep his little vessel pretty steady amid 
the contending tides of faction. He was a good-humoured, shrewd, 
selfish sort of follow, indifferent alike to the disputes about church 
and state, and only anxious to secure the good-will of customers 
of every desci’iption. But his character, as well as the state of 
tlie country, will be best understood by giving the reader an ac- 
count of the instructions winch he issued to his daughter, a girl 
al)out eighteen, whom he was initiating m those caivs which had 
been faithfully discharged by his wife, until about six months 
before our story commences, when the honest woman had been 
carried to thf' kirkyard. 

Jenny,” said Niel Blanc, as the girl assisted to disencumber 
him of lus bagpipes, “ this is tlie first day that ye arc to take tlie 
place of your worthy mother in attending to the public; a douce 
woman she wits, civil to the customei’s, and had a good name wi* 
Whig and Tory, baiili up the street and doun the street. It 
will be hard for you b) fill her place, ebpccially on bic a thrang 
day as this; but Heaven’s will maun be obeyed. Jenny, whatever 
Milnw'ood ca’s for, Ina sure he maun hae ’t, for he ’b the Captain o* 
the Popinjay, and auld customs maun bo supported ; if he canna 
piy the lawing himsell, as I ken he’s kcepit unco short by the 
head, I ’ll find a way to shame it out o’ his uncle. The curate is 
playing at dice wi’ Cornet Grahame. Be eident and civil to them 
baith— clergy and oaptama can gie an unco deal o’ fash in tbae 
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tunes, where they take an ill-will The drngoons will be crying 
for ale, and they wunna want it, and naunna w'ant it — tliey are 
unruly chields, but they pay ane some gate or otlicr. 1 gat tlte 
hiimle-cow, that’s the best in the byn*, trac black Frank Inglia 
and Sergeant llothwell, tor ten pund Scots, and they drank out 
tlie price at ac doiiiisitting.” 

“ But, father,” interrupted Jenny, " they say the twa reiving 
loons draw the cow frae the gudewift* o’ Bell’s-moor, just because 
she gaed to hear a held-preacliing ae Sabbath afternoon.” 

‘‘Whisht, ^e sillj. tawpic said her lather; “ wo have nae- 
tliing to do how the} omc by the bestial they sell — lie that atweeu 
them and their consciences. — Awcel — Take notice, Jciin\, of 
that lour, stour-looking carlo that sita by the cheek o* the ingle, 
and turns his back on a’ men, lie looks like ane o' the hilLfolk, 
lor I saw him start a wee when he saw the rcd-coats, and I 
jaJoiise he wad hae HKed to hae ridden by, but his horse (it’s 
a giulo gelding) was ow<t sair travailed ; he behoved to stop 
whether he w^ad or no. Servo him eatimly, Jenny, and wn’ little 
dm, and dinna bring the sodgers on him by siieenng oiiy ques- 
tions at him; hut let na him liac a room to himsell— they wad 
say wo were hiding him. - For yonrsoll, Jenny, ye’ll be civil to 
a’ the folk, and take iiae heed o’ ony nonsense and dalfing the 
young lads may say t’ye ; — folk in the hostler line maun put up 
wi’ muckle. Your niit)ier--n*st her saul ’ — could pit up wi* a-s 
mucklo as maist women — but aff hands is fair play ; and if ony body 
ho uncivil, }e may gie me a cry — A wool, — when the malt be- 
gins to get abooii the meal, the} ’ll begin to speak about goveni- 
nient in kirk and state, and then, Jenny, they are like to quarrel 
— Let tlieni bo doing— anger’s a droutliy passion, and tlie mair 
tlicy disjmte, the mair ale they’ll d»*ink; but ye were best servo 
them wi’ a pint o’ the sma’ brownt- it aviH heat li m less, and 
they, ’ll never ken the difl'ereiico.” 

“ But, father,” said .Jenny, ‘‘ if tin } come to lounder ilk ither, 
as they did last tmic, aiildna I cry on >ou*’' 

“ At no himd, Jtimy; the redder gets aye the warst lick m 
the fray. If the sodgers draw their swords, ye’ll cry on the cor- 
poral and the guard ; if the country folk tak tlie tangs and poker, 
ye’ll cry on the bailie and town-officers; — but in nae event cry 
on me, for I am weaned wi’ doudling the hag o* wind a’ day, and 
I am gaun to oat my dinner quietly in the spence. — And, now I 
think on’t, the Laird of Lickitup (that’s him tliat was the laird) 
was Bpeering for sma’ drink and a saut herring — gie him a pu* 
be the sleeve, and round into his lug I wad be bhthe o’ his com- 
pany to dine wi’ me ; he was a glide customer ancs m a day, and 
wants uaetlimg but moans to be a gude ane again — he likes dniik 
as weel as e’er ho did. And if ye ken ony puir body o’ our ac- 
quaintance that’s blate for want o’ siller, and has £ur to gang 
hame, ye needna stick to gie them a waught o’ drink and a ban- 
nock — we’ll ne’er miss’t, and it looks creditable in a house 
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Hkc ours. And now, hinny, awa\ and servo tho folk, but 
first bring me my dmiier, and twa chappins o* yilJ and the iiiuteh- 
luii stoiip o* brandy.” 

Having thus devolved his whole eares on Jenny as prime ini* 
nister, Niel Blaiie and the c\-dci^nt laird, once liis patron, but 
now ghid to be his freiiclicr-ponipanion, sate down to enjoy thein- 
M'lves for the remainder ot the evening, remote from the bubtlo 
of the public room. • 

All 111 Jenny’s d«*partment was in full activity. Tho knights 
of the popinjay received niiil requited the ho'-pitablc entorUiii- 
went oi their captain, who, tliough he spared th(‘ cup himself, took 
care it should go round with due lehnty among the rest, who 
might not have otliei wise deemed theniM'Ues handsomely treated. 
'Hieir numbers melted aw’ay by degiei's, and w<Te at length di- 
ininislusi to four or five, who began to talk of breaking up tlieir 
party. At another table, at some distance, sat 1 wo of the dragoons 
whom Niel Blane had iiientioiied, a •-erg«‘ant and a private in 
the cejebiated Jiiliii (iriihame of t’l.i verljousi ’s r< ginieiit of Life- 
tjuards. Kveii the iion-eoinniis^ioned olhecis and privates in 
these coips wen* not considercfl as oidinary nwreenaries, but 
mther appniaelied to the rank of the I'leiieh inousipietaires, be- 
ing regarded iii tin* light of c a<Iets, who performed tho duties of 
i*ank-and-hle with the pro^])ea of obtanung comnussioiis m ease 
of distingiiisliing themselves. 

Many young men of go(»d fauiihes were t<i be found in the ranks, 
a circumstance wdiieh adfled to tho pride and si‘lf-eonseqiu*nco of 
tl«'se troops. A nunarkahle insfiinee of this occurred ui the ja*r- 
Miii of the non-coimnisbioned olheer in (piestion Ilis n*al name 
was Francis .Stewart, but he was iinivcrs illy known hy the appel- 
lation of Bothwell, being lineally descended fioiii the last earl of 
that name- -not tiie infamous lover of the nnfortuiiate Queen 
Mary, but Francis Stewart, fair! of Bothwell, whose ttirlmlence 
and repeat! d conspiracies einl}arra.s.s<‘<I tho eai ly part of James 
.Sixtli’s n'lgii, and who at length died in cxilo in gri-at poverty. 
The boii ot this fau 1 had sued to ( hurles I . for the rcbtitution 
of part of his father’s forfeib'd estates, hut the gra>ip of tho no- 
bles to whom they had l>cc*n allotted was too tcnaeiuuK to be un- 
clenched. The breaking out of the civil wars utterly ruined him, 
V>y intiTcepting a small pension which Charles I.had allowed him, 
and he died in the utmost indigence. JIis mm, after having served 
as a soldier abroad and in Britain, and through several 

vicissitudcH of fortune, was fain to content himself with the situa- 
tion of a non-commissioned officer in tlie Life-liuards, although 
lineally descended from the royal family, the father of the forfeit^ 
of BotiiwcH having been a natural son of James VI.* Great 
persona] strength and dextenty in the use of his arms, as well aa 
tile remarkable circumstances of his descent, had recommended 
this man to the attention of his officers. But he partook in a great 
* See Note B, -Sergeant Bothuxll 
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degree of the licentioiisiiesH and opprewsivc disposition, which tlie 
habit of acting as agents for (joveninw'nt in Iev\ing fines, ex- 
acting free quarters, and otherwise oppressing the J*r<'sb;^terian 
recusants, had rendered too general among tlK*se soldiers. They 
were so much accustomed to such nnsHiuiis, that they conceived 
themselves at liberty to commit all manner of licence with im- 
punity, as if totally oxemptod from aU law and autliont^y , cxeejiting 
the cotuimuid of their officers. On such occasions Ihithwell was 
usually the most ioiward. 

It is probable th.it Ifothwcll and his companions would not so 
long have roiiiaiiied jiiict, but for resjiect to the presence of tlieir 
Cornet, who commanded tlio small party quartered in the borough, 
and who was engaged m a game at dice with the curate of tlic 
place. But Loth of these being suddenly called from tlieir amuse- 
ment to speak with the chief magistrate upon some urgent busi- 
ness, Bothwell was not long of evincing bis contempt for the rest 
of the company. 

“ Is it not a strange thing, Ilalliday,” lie said to Ins comradi‘, 
“ to see a si^t of bumpkins sit carousing boro this whole cvLiung, 
without liaving drank the king's health!” 

“ They have drank the king’s health,” said Hallida}. ‘‘ 1 heard 
that green loul-worni of a lad name lus JVlajestv’s healtli.'* 

Did he I” said Botliwdl. “ Then, Tom, we’ll have them 
drink the Archbishop of St Andrew’s liealtli, and do it on their 
knees too.” 

“ So wo will, by (1 — •” said ITallidav ; “ and he that refiisi*s 
it, we’ll have linn to the gnard-lioiise, and teach Inin to ride the 
colt fOiiled of an acorn, with a biacc of caT’alnnes at eath foot to 
keep hull steaih 

“ llight, Tom,’’ continued Bothwell ; " and, to do all things in 
order, I’ll begin with that sulky blin -boTiiiet in tlu nglo-nook ” 

Ho rose accordingly, and taking l is sheathed hn'idsword un- 
der bis anil' to siippoi t the msoleiici. w liich be meditaft'd, placed 
himself in front of the stranger noticed by Niel Blaiie in his ad- 
inouitions his daughter, as bi'iiig, in all probabilit^i , one of the 
hill-folk, or refractory pre&by'tenans 

“ I make so bold as to request of y our precision, beloved,” said 
the ti'oopcr, in a tone of affected solemnity, and assuming the 
snuffle of a country preaclu'r, " tb it you will an'^ from your 
seat, bcloied, and, liaving bent your bams until yrair kni*cs do 
rest upon the floor, beloved, that y ou will Lum over this me.isnm 
(called by the profane a gdl) of the comfortable cri'ature, which 
the carnal denoininato brandy, to the health and glonfication of 
his Gract' tlie Archbishop of St Aiidrew^s, tho wortliy primate of 
all Scotland.’’ 

All waited for tho stranger’s answer. His features, austere 
even to ferocity, with a cast of eye which, without being actually 
oblique, approached nearly to a squint, and which gave a very 
sinister expression to his countenance, joined to a frame, square. 
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^trnn|», and muscular, tliniiji;!! Poniething under the middle size, 
veenuMl to uniiouncc a man unlikely to understand rude jesting, 
or to ioeei\e insults \\ith iinpunity. 

“ And uhat is the consequence,” said he, if I should not ho 
disposed to eonijdy Hith your uncivil request*” 

“ The coiisequeiiee tJicTiHif, heloxed,” said Ihithwcll, m the 
same tone of miller^, “ will be, firstly, that I will tweak thy pro- 
host la or iKise. Sf'coiidlj, beloved, that I ^ill adnumster my hst 
to thj distorted visual optics; and will coneludr, beloved, wltli 
.1 praeijr-al application of the Hat of iny swoiid to the slioulders of 
the recusant.” 

“ Is It even so*” said the stranger; ‘‘ tlii'ii give me the cup;” 
and, taking it in Ins ftiuid, he said, with a peculiar exprc>ssion 
of Miice and manner, “ The Archbishop of S>t Andrews, and fho 
place he now w'orthily liohls ; — may each ]ireLitc in Scotland soon 
1)0 as the Kiglit Keicn nd James Sliarjie *” 

“ lie has tiikon the test, ’ said Il.dhd.iv, <*\ultmgly. 

“ Hut with a qiialihcatifni,” said llothwill; 1 don’t iindir- 
stend what the devil the <rop-(jiiV‘d wing mo.ms ” 

“ Come, geiitleiiK'ii,” said Moitoii, wlio hecamo iriqiatient of 
tlnar iiusolence, “wc an' lure met as good subjects, and on u 
rneirv occasion; and we li;ne a right r-\pect wo shall not he 
tiouhled with tins sort of discussKm.” 

Hothwell was about to make a surly answer, but Ilalliday ra- 
nmided Inm m a whisper, tliat there wito strict injunctions flint 
the soldiera should give no offence to tin* men who vveio sent 
out to the iiniHtei*s agn*eably to the councils orders. So, after 
houfuiniig Morton with a broad and fien*e stare, he said, “ ^V^•1I, 
Mr PopjUjin, 1 shall not disturb your leigii; I n'ckoii it will 
be out liy twelve at iiigbi, — Is it not an odd thing, Ilalliday,” 
he coiitiiiuod, addn'ssing his coinpamoii, “that tliey sliould make 
such a fuss abmit crncking off tlieir birdiiig-pici'es at a mark 
which any woman or boy could hit at a day’s jiractice f If Cap- 
tain Popinjay, now, or any of his troop, would try a bout, either 
with the hroadswoid, backsword, single rapier, or lapicr and 
ilaggcr, f<»r a gold noble, tlie hrst-drawm Mood, there would l»e 
some soul m it, — or, zuiinds! would the bninpkina but wrestle, 
or piteh the bar, or putt the stone, or throw the axle-treo, ii ” 
(touchuig the end of Morton’s swu^ scornfully with his toe) — 

“ they carry things about them that they are afraid to draw.” 

Morton’s patience and prudence now ga\e way entirely, and 
lie was about to make a very angry answ'cr to Bothwell’s iiisoknt 
ohservations, when the stranger stepped forward. 

“ This IS my quarrel,” ho said, “ and lu the name of the gof.d 
cause, 1 w'lJl see it out mjself. — Hark thee, friend,” (to Both- 
well), “ wilt thou wrestle a fall with me?” 

“ With my whole spirit, beloved,” answered Both well ; “ yea 
J will strive with thee, to the downfall of one or both.” 

“ Then, as my trubt is in Hun that can help,” retorted bis anta* 
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T will forthwith make thee an example to all such railing 
Kabahakehs.” 

With tliat he dropped his coarse grey horseman's coat from hia 
shoulders, and, ext#‘iidin^ his stronj; brawny arras with a look 
of determined resolution, ho offered Inmsclf to the coTitt'st. Tho 
soldier was nothing; abashed by the muscular frame, broad chest, 
square sliouMors, and hard) look of his antagonist, but, whistling 
with grc‘at corn{i<<^uro, unbuckled his belt, and laid a.sidc Ins 
military coat. Tin company stood round them, anxious for the 
event. 

In the first stru^gic the trorip'^r seemed to have some advan- 
tage', and also in the second, thougii ncitluT could be considered 
ns decisive. But it was plain he had j>ut Ins whole strength too 
suddenly forth, against an antagonist po-nses-sed of great endiir- 
anco, skill, vigour, and length ot wind. In the third close, the 
countryman lilted his opponent fairl) from tho floor, and hurled 
him to tin' gi'ound with sueli violence, that he lay for an instant 
stunned and inotumless IIh comrade Halliday mimediateiy drew 
Ins swo’d- \ on have killed my sergeant," he exelaiined to the 
vietorions wn'Stler, and by all that is sacred yon shall answer 
it'” 

“ Stand back cru'd Morton and his compaTiions, “ it was all 
fair play your eoinrado soucht a tall, and he has got it.” 

“That is true enough," said llothwell, as he slowly rose. “ But 
up your Inlbo, Tom I did not think there was a crop-ear of them 
all could have laid tho best eap and fi'atlier in the Kiug's Tale- 
(luards on die floor of aiascall) change-house. — Hark ye, friend, 
give me your hand.” The stiniiger lu'ld out los hand. I promist* 
you,” said Botliwell, squeezing his hand \ery haid, that the 
time will come when we shall niec t .'gam, and try dirs game over 
ui a more earnest manner ” 

And I’U promise you,*' said tho --iranger, retminng the grasp 
with equal firmnehs, “ that when wl next meet, T will lay your 
head as low as it lay even now, when yon shall lack the pow'er to 
lift it up again.*’ 

“ Well, beloved,” answert'd Bollnvcll, " if thou be’st a whig, 
tliou art a stout and a bra> e one, and so good-even to tlicc— 
Hadst best take thy nag befoiv the ( omet makes tlie round; for 
1 promise thee, ho has stay'd less suapicious-lookiiig persons.” 

The stranger seemed to think that the hint w.as not to be ne- 
glected ; he flung down ln.s reckoning, and going into the stable, 
saddled and brought out a powerful black horse', now recruited 
by rest and forage, and turning to Morton, observed, " I rido 
towards Mihiwood, w'luch I hear is ) our home : will you give mo 
the advantage and protection of your company 1 ” 

" Certainly,” said Morton ; althougli there was someihing of 
gloomy and relentless severity m tlio man’s manner^ from whieJj 
his mind recoiled. His companions, after a courteous good-night, 
broke up and wont off in different dutiGtioiiBy some keeping them 
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company for about a mile, until they dropped off one by one, and 
the travellers were left alone. 

The company had not lon^ left the IJowff, as Blano’s public 
house was called, when the trumpets and kettle-drums soundi d. 
The troopers under arms in the niarket-plaee at this unex- 
pected summons, while, with fates of anxiety and earnestnea**, 
(Vimet Grahaine, a kinsninn of riaverIiou«e, ami tlie Pri^vost of 
tlie borough, followed hy half-a-dozen soldiers, and town-oftieors 
with halhiTts, entered the apartment of Niel Blane. 

“ (luard the doors’” were the first words which the Cornet 
spoke ; “ let no man leave* the hou«e. -So, Botlmell, how comes 
this? Did you not hear them sound boot and saddle^” 

lie w:is just goin^; to qu.irU‘rH, sir,” said his comrade ; he 
has had a bad fall.” 

“ In a fray, T suppose?” said (b’ahame. If you negleet duty 
m tins way, your royal blood will hardly protect you.” 

“ How ha\e 1 neglected duty said Uothwoll, sulkily. 

‘‘ You should ha\e been at <]iiarlei>., Seigeaut Botliwell,” re- 
plied the oilicer, “ you base lost a golden ripportumty. Ileie are 
news come that the Archbishop of St Andiews has been strangily 
and foully .•iss.issinated by a bodv of the n lx 1 whigs, vho pursued 
and stoppl'd his carnage on Magus Muir, near the town of St 
Amlrews, dragged him out, and dispatched hmi with their swords 
and daggers.”* 

All stood aghast at the intelligence 

“ Here arc their di*scnptions,” efuitiiiued the Comet, pulling 
out a proclamation ; the reward of a thousand merks is on eaidi 
of their heads.” 

“ The ti'sl, the test, and the qnalific.Uion’” said Bothwell to 
Halhday ; “ I know the meaning now --Zounds! that we should 
not ha>c stopt him ’ tio saddle our horst's, Ilalliday.— Wius there 
one of the men, Comet, very sUint and square-iiiade, douhle- 
cliested, tiim in tlie flanks, hawk-nosed?” 

“ Stay, stay,” said Comet Grahame, “lot me look at the paper. 
— llackstonof Rathillci, tall, thin, blaekdiaiicd.” 

“ That IS not iny man,” said Botliwell. 

“ John Balfour, called Burley, aquiline nose, rcd-liaired, five 

feet eight inches m height” 

“ It is he — it IS the very man •” said Bothwcll ; — “ skolhos 
fearfully with one eye?” 

“ Right,” continued Graliamc — “ rode a strong black horfic, 
taken from the pnmatc at the tunc of flic murder.” 

“ The very^ man,” exclaimed Bothwcll, “ and the very horsK* ’ 
he was m tins room not a quarter of an hour since.” 

* Tlie i^ncml arconnt of tins net of assa.ssinni.lon is to be found in all bl«- 

tones of the penod. A more particular narratne may ik; found in the Monto of 
one of the actors, James Uussctl, in tlie Appendii to Kirkton's Jli<ttnry of tho 
Cliureh of ^itland, pubfisbed b) Cliarjca Kirkpotnclc SliariN*, Esquire,— 4to, 
Edinburgh, 1817« 
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A few liaftty inquiru'H tciided stdl moie to cotifirm tlie opinion 
that the reserved and sU'rn bfran^rer wua fklfour of Hurley, the 
actual commander of the hand ol assassins, who, in the fury of 
mis/i^uidcd zeal, had mur(.It*red the primate, whom they aenden- 
tally met, a.s they were searehiii|^ for anotlier pei'sori against wliom 
they bore tnmitv'.* In tlieir excited imagination, tlie casual ron- 
eountcT had the appearance of a proviilentiiil intert‘erence, and 
they put to death the archbishop, with eircuinstances of j^eat and 
cold-blooded criielt\ under the holief, that the Lord, as they ex- 
j)i‘t'*>sed it, had dehv red him into tlieir hands.+ 

“Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads^” exelaimed roriiot 
fi'raharne j “ the murdering dog’s head is w'ortli its weight iii 
gold.” 


CJIAPTKH V. 

Arnnsf* tlipo, ^outlI ' — it is no Iiunuin call — 

(iotl'f. ( linnii 13 le ijuirM — li.tsOi to nun tlie ii.ill , 

lliute where tlu Kuhniss luiim rs wave on 

Sijpinl of li(«nour'(l death, or vutorj ' .LenFs Dcff. 

Mohton and his companion had attained some distanee from 
the town hefoic cither of them nddi-essed the other. There was 
something, as we have observed, repulsive lu the manner of the 
stranger, wlncli prcvonti^d Morton from oppimig the conversation, 
and he himself seemed to liave no desire to talk, until, on asudvlen, 
ho abruptly demanded, “ What has your father’s sou to do with 
siieli profane luuuMueru'S as I find you tins day encaged ml” 

“ 1 do iny duty .as a subject, ami pursue \ny hannlosa recrea- 
tions according to my own pleasure,’ n^plicd somewhat 

offended. 

** Is it yv^ur duty, tliink you, or that of any (’hri^stiim young 
man, to bear arms in their cause wiio have poured out die bliKid 
of God’s saints m the vvihlerness as if it had been water? or is it 
a lawful rt^weation to waste time in shooting at a bunch of fea- 
thers, and olo«ie y'our ov ening w ith w ine-bilibmg in public-houses 
and market-towns, when Ho tliat i" mighty is come into the land 
with Ills fan in his hand, to purge tlio wheat from tlic chaff i” 

** I suppose, from jour style of conversation,” '•aid Morton, 
** that you are one of those who have thoxigiit proper to stand out 
against the Government. I must remind you that you are iiii- 
neccssanly using dangerous language in tlio prest'nce of a mere 
stranger, and that the times do not render it safe for me to listen 
to it.’* 

* One C'anukhael, slienff-depute in Fife, wlio hod lieen octive In enforcing the 
pennl meauurcs .urun^t non-conformists He was on tlie mooifs huntrnir, but re- 
ceiving accidental intumuitiiin that a lurty was out in quest of him, lie returned 
home, and escaped the fate designed Tor him, which befell lus patron tlie Arch- 
bishop. 

t Sm Note Cf^Mutderen of ArchbUfiop Sharpe* 
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"J’liou canfet not help it, Henry Morton,” said hia coiupauioii ; 

thy Master luis liis uses tor thoo, and when he caJls, thou must 
obey. Well wot L tJiou hast not heard the call of u true pretuOier, 
or thou liad^t eio now been wliat tJiou wilt assuredly one da\ 
become/’ 

“ Wti are of tlu* pr<'sbytenaii pensuasion, like yoursedf,” said 
.Morton ; for Ins uiii'Ie s iaiinl^V att<'iided the ministry of one of 
those numerous piesbytenaii eler^^iiien, who, comply mg witli 
trerUiii reguKilions, were lieenscd to preach without mteri option 
troni the <lov<*niiiient This as it was called, made a 

gi*eat schism aumni; the jiresh^ U*i laijs, and those who accepted 
ot It were siwendy <*ensurtd by the more ligid sectaries, who 
rt'fuHcd the piofK ud tcTiiH. The straugi-r, theiefoie, answered 
with great disdain t(» Moi ton’s profession ot faith, - - 

“ That IS ])ut an efpnvocation- a poor i‘i|uivocution. Yc listen 
oil the N'lhhatli to a eoM, woihlly, tirm -‘•ervnig diseonrs<‘, from 
one who forgets liis high eoininissuui so imuli as to hold his 
apostle-^hif) by tlie taioiir ot tlif tourtieis and the f:ili*e prelutcN, 
and call that heann^ the wiird' OJ ail tlio baits witJi winch 
the devil has bslied tot sinils in these days of blood and dttrk- 
nesM, tliat Hlaek liidnlgeiiee li.is Ixs'ii (lie most d(‘structivc. An 
awtii) dispensation it has ]>n n, a siiiituig ot tlio sheplierd and a 
Hcatteniig of the sluep upon the Tiiuniitams- -an upliltiiig of one 
C'lnistiiUi baniar against another, and a lighting of the warn of 
lUikin^s with tJje swords of tJie chihlren ot light!” 

“ My uiich*,” s.ii(l Miirton, “ is <j 1 opinion that w'e enjoy a rea- 
sonable frei'doiii ot coiiseience uiuUt the indulged clergy men, and 
I must lu eew-anly ho guided by Ins s<.'ntmicnts respecting the 
clioice of a place ui worslnp for hm laniily ” 

Your uiiele,” said the iioiseman, is one of those to whom 
tlie least hinib in his own folds ut Miltiwood is dt'urer than the 
whole Cliiistiaii flock. He is one that could willingly bend down 
to the guldfui-ralf of Hetliel, and would have fished for tlic dust 
thcreol when it was ground to powder and cast upon tlie wab'iis. 
Thy father was a man of another stamp.” 

“ My father,” replied Morton, ** was indeed a brave and gal- 
lant man. And you may have Jieard, sir, that he tought for that 
royal family in whoso name I was this day eaiTying anna.” 

*^Ay; and bad ho lived to soo tliese day's, he would liavo 
cnirscd the hour he ever drew sword m their cause. Hut more 
of this hereafter — I promise thee full surely that thy hour will 
come, and then the words tlioii hast now heard will stick in thy 
boaom like barbed arrows. My road lies there.” 

He pointed towards a pass leading up into a wild extent of 
dreary and desolate bills ; but as lie was about to turn his horse’s 
bead into the rugged patli wluch led from the high-road in that 
direction, an old woman wrapped in a red cloak, who was sitting 
by the cross-way, aro<ie, and approaching him, said, in a mys- 
terious tone of voice, If ye be of our ain folk, gangna up tlie 

VOL. V. D 
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])asa the ni^ht for jour lives. There in a hon in the path, that is 
there. The curate of Brothorstaiie and ten soldiers hae beset the 
pass, to hae the lives ot ony of our puir wanderers that venture 
tliat gate to join vvi’ Hamilton and Dingwall.’* 

“ liavc the persecuted folk drawn to any head among them- 
selvosl** demanded the stranger. 

“ About sixty or seventy horse and foot,’* said the old dame; 

but ewhow! lliey are puiily armed, and w^arse fended wi’ vic- 
tual.” 

“ God will help his said the horseman. — AVhich way 

shall 1 take to join them * 

“ It s a mere impossilnlity tins night,” said the\voinan, “ tlio 
troopci*s keep sac strn‘t a gu.ird ; ainl they say there *s strange 
news come frae tlie east, that makes tliem rage m their cruelty 
mair iierce than evn^r — Ye maun take shelter somegato for the 
night before yc get to the mmrs, and keep 'yoursell in hiding till 
the grey o* the nionmig, and then you may find your way through 
the Drake Moss. When I heard the awfu* thixutomngs o’ tlie op- 
jiressois, i e’en took iny cloak about me, and .sate <lowii by tlio 
wajside, to warn ony of our puir scattered remnant that chanced 
to come thus gate, before they fell into the nets of the b]ioilera.” 

Have you a house near this^” said the stranger; “ and can 
you give me hiding there*” 

“ 1 have,’’ said tlie old woman, “ a Imt by the way-side, it may 
be a mile from hence ; but four men ol llehal, called dragoons, 
are lodged therein, to spoil my household goods at their pleasure, 
because I will not w'ait upon the thowlcss, thriftless, fisseuless 
ministry of that carnal man, John Halftext, the curate.*’ 

Good-night, good woman, and tlianks for th'» <*ounsel,” said 
tlie stranger, as lio rode away. 

The bles.sings of the promise upon vou!’* retiiiu. the old 
dame ; may Ho keep you tluit can keep you !*’ 

“ Amen ! ** said tlio traveller ; “ for where to hide my head 
this night, mortal skill cannot direct me.’' 

I am very sorry for your distixjss,** said Morton ; and had 
I a house or place of shelter that could be called my own, I 
almost think I would risk the utmost ngour of the law rather 
tiiaii leave y ou in .such a strait. But my uncle is so alarmed at 
the pains and penalties denounced by the laws against such as 
comfort, leccive, or consort with intei communed persons, that 
he has strictly forbidden all of us to hold any intercourse with 
them.” 

“It is no less tliau I expected,’* said tlio stranger; " never- 
theless, I might be received without his knowledge ; — a barn, a 
hay-loft, a cart-shed — any place w'liere 1 could stretch me down, 
would be to my habits like a tabernacle of silver set about with 
planks of cedar.” 

« I assure you,*’ said Morton, much embarrassed, that I have 
not the moans of receiving you at Milnwood without my uncle’s 
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consent and knowlccl^o ; in>r, if I could do so, would I think ni\- 
self justifiable iii ongii^nig liim uiioonbciously lu a danger, which 
most of all others he fears and deprecates.” 

“ Well,” said tile ti-aveller, “ I have but one word to say. Did 
^>011 ever hear jour father mention John Balfour of J3urley 1” 

“ Ills an<*ient fiierid and comrade, v>ho wived his hie, with 
almost the loss of liis own, in the battle of Longniarston-Moor ? 
— Often, very ofh'ii.” 

“ 1 am that Balfour,” said his companion “ Yonder stands thy 
uncle’s lionsc; I sec the liglit among thf* ti’ce^*. TIic avenger of 
blood IS behind me, and my death certain uiilcsH I have refuge 
tliei-e. Now, make fhy choice, j'famg man ; to shrink from the 
side of thy fatlu r's fi Kind, like a thief m the night, and to leave 
him exposed to the bloody <loath from wliicli ho n*scued thy 
father, or to expose tlniie uncle’s worldly goods to such peril, ns, 
in tins jiervorse generation, attt'iids those who give u moi’sel of 
brea<l a draught of cold water to a C’hrMtian man, when pensh- 
ing for lack of refreshment * ” 

A thousand recollections thronged on the mind of Morton at 
once His f.itlier, whose meinoiy he ulolui'd, had often enlarged 
upon his obligations tf> this man, and regretted that, after liaving 
been long comrades, tliey li.wl parted in some unkiiidness at the 
time when the kingdom of Scotland was divuk d into Kesolu- 
tioiiers and Pn)testci‘s; the former of whom adhered to Cliarlcs 
II. after his father’s death iijion tlic scaffold, wdiile the IVotestcrs 
inclined rather to a union with the tnuinphant llepublicans. The 
stern fanaticism of Burley had atLiehed him to tins latter party, 
and the comrades had parted m displeasun', never, as it hap- 
pened, to meet again. These circumstances the deceased Colouel 
Morton had often mimtioned to liis son, and always with an ex- 
pression of deep rcgr(‘t that lie had never in any manner been 
enabled to repay tlio iussi.stancc vvhicli on more than one occasion 
he had received from Biirlc'y\ 

To hasten Morton’s decision, tlic night-v\ ind, as it sw'cpt along, 
brought from a distance the sullen sound of a kettle-drum, w'hicli, 
seeming to approach nearer, intimated that a body of horse were 
upon their march towards them. 

" It must be Claverhouso, with the rest of bis regiment. What 
can have occasioned this iiight-inarcli * If you go on, you fall 
into their hands — if you turn back towards the borough-towm, you 
are in no less danger from Comet Gi’ahamc’s party — tlie path 
to the lull is beset 1 must shelter y^ou at Miliiwood, or expose 
you to instant death ; — but the punishineiit of the law shall fall 
upon myself, as in justice it should, not upon my uncle. — Fol- 
low me.” 

Burley, who had awaited his resolution with great composure, 
now followed him in silence. 

The house of Milnwood, built by the father of the present pro- 
piietor. was a decent mansion, suitable to the size of the estate. 
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but, since the accession of this owner, it had been suffered to go 
considerably into disrepair. At some little distance from the 
house stood the court of offices. Here Morton paused, 

“ I must leave you here for a little while,” he whispered, 
“ until I can provide a bod for you in the house.” 

“ I care little for such delicacy,” said Burley ; " for thirty 
years tins head has rested oftener on the turf, or on the next 
grey stone, than upon either wool or down. A draught of ale, a 
morsel of bread, to '-jy my prayers, and to stretch me upon dry 
bay, were to mo as j ood as a painted chamber and a prince’s 
table ” 

It occurred to Morton at the same moment, that to attempt 
to intn-diice the fugitive uitlnn the house, would materially in- 
crease the danger of detection. Accordingly, having struck a 
light with implements left m the stable for that purpose, and 
having fastened up their horses, he assigned Burley, for liis place 
of repose, a wooden bed, placed in a loft half-full of hay, which 
an out-of-door domestic had occupied, until dismissed hy his uncle 
in one of those fits of parsimony which became more rigid from 
day to day. In tliis uiitenunted loft Morton left his companion, 
with a caution so to shade his light that no reflection might be 
seen from the window, and a promise that he would presently 
return with such refreshments as he might be able to procure at 
that late hour. This last, indeed, was a subject on which ho felt 
by no means confident, for the power of obtaining even tlie most 
ordinary provisions depended entirely upon the liumour in which 
he might happoii to find his uncle’s sole confidant, the old house- 
keeper. If she chanced to be a-bed, which was very hkely, or 
out of humour, which was not less so, Morton noil knew the case 
to bo at least problematical. 

Cumiig in his heart the sordid parsimony whici pervaded 
every part of liis uncle’s establishment, he gave the usual gentle 
knock at the Incited door by which he \^as accustomed to seek 
admittance when accident had detained him abroad beyond tlie 
early and established hours of*rest at the house of Milnwood. It 
was a sort of hesitating tap, wliich earned an acknowledgment 
of transgression in its very sound, and seemed rather to solicit 
tlian command attention. After it had been repeated again and 
agiun, tlie housekeeper, grumbling betwixt her teeth as she rose 
from the chimney comer in the liall, and wrapping her checked 
handkerchief round her head to secure her from the cold air, 
paced across the stone-passage, and repeated a careful Wha’s 
there al; this time o’ night 1” more than once before she undid 
tho bolts and bars, and cautiously opened the door. 

“ Tliis is a ifrre time o’ night, Mr Henry,” said the old dame, 
with the tyrannic insolence of a spoilt and favourite domestic — 

a braw time o* night and a bonny, to disturb a peaceful house 
m, and to keep quiet folk out o’ their beds waiting for you. Your 
tmde’s been in his maist three hours syne, and Robin’s ill o’ 
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tlic rheumatize, and he ’a to Iiis bed too^ and sac I had to sit up 
for ye mysell, for as sair a hoast as I liae.’* 

Hero she coughed once or twice, in further evidence of the 
egregious inconvcnionco which slic had siLstained. 

Much obliged to you, Alison, and many Kind thanks.” 

Hegh, sirs, sac fuir-fashioned as we are * Mony folk ca* me 
Mistress Wil.soii, and Milnw’ood hiinscll is the only ane about this 
town thinks o’ ca’ing me Alison, and indeed he as aften says 
Mrs Alison as ony other thing.” 

Well, then, Mistress Alison,” said Morton, ** I really am 
sorry to have kept you up waiting till I came in.” 

“ And now that you arc come m, Mr Henry,” said the cross 
old woman, “what for do vou no tak up your candle aiul gang 
to your bed * and mind \e dmna let the candle .sweal as ye gang 
ulang the wainscot parlour, and liaud a’ the house scouring to 
get out tho grease again.” 

“ But, Alison, 1 really must h.ivc something to cat, and a 
draught of ale, before I go to bed ” 

“Eat? — and ale, Mr Henry' My ccrtie, ye’re ill to serve 1 
Do JO think we havena heard o’ your grand popinjay work yon- 
der, and how ye bleezed awaj as muiklo poutlier as wad hac 
shot a’ the wild-fowl that wc‘ll want atwceii and randlernas — 
and then ganging majoring to the piper’.s Howff wi’a’tlie idle 
loons in the country, and sitting there birlmg, at your poor 
uncle’s cost, nac doubt, wi’ a’ the scaff' and raff o’ the water .side, 
till suu-dowii, and then coming hainc and crying for ale, as if 
yc wore maistcr and niair ! ” 

Extremely vexed, yet anxious, on account of his guest, to 
procure refiesliineiits if possible, Morton suppressed his resent- 
ment, and good-humouri-Jly assured Mrs Wilson, that he was 
really both hungry and thirsty ; “ and as for the shootmg at tlie 
popinjay, I have heard y ou say you have been tbero yourself, 
Mrs Wilson — 1 wish you had come to look at us.” 

“ Ah, Maistcr Henry,” said the old dame, “ I wish ye binna 
lieginning to learn the way of blawing in a woman’s lug wi’ a’ 
your whiJIy-wha’s !— Aweel, sac ye dmna practice them but on 
auld wives like me, the less matter. But tak heed (»’ the young 
queans, lad. — Popinjay — yc tliink yoursell a braw fellow enow; 
and troth !” (surveying him with the candle), ^ there’s nae fault 
to find wi’ the outside, if the inside he conforming. But 1 mind, 
when 1 was a gilpy of a lassock, seeing the Duke, tliat was liim 
that lust his head at London — folk said it wasna a very gude 
ane, but it was aye a sair loss to him, puir gentleman — Aweel, 
he wan the popinjay, for few cared to win it ower his Grace’s 
head — weel, he had a comely presence, and when a* the gentles 
mounted to show their Capet's, his Grace was as near to me as I 
am to you ; and he said to me, ‘ Tak tent o* yoursell, my bonny 
lassie (these were his very words), for iny horse is not very 
chancy.’ — And now, as ye say yo had sae httlo to eat or drink, 
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I’ll Jet you see that I havena been sae uiiinmdfu’ o’ yon ; for I 
ihnua think it’s sale tor >outig folk hj gang to their bed on an 
empty staniach.” 

To do Mrs Wilson justice, her nocturnal harangues upon such 
occasions not unfroquently tenmnated with this sagcupophthegin, 
uhich always prefaced tlio producing of sonic provision a little 
better than orilinary, such as she now placed before him. In fact, 
the principal object of her mainfdenn<i was to di^}Jlay her conse- 
quence and love of jiower; for Mrs Wilson was not, at the bot- 
tom, aij ill-tempered 'oinan, and c(‘rtainly loved her old <ind 
young mastt'i* (both ol w^hom she tormented extremely) better 
tlian any one else in the world. »She now ejed Mr Heni^', as 
she caked him, with great complacency, us he partook of her g«x)d 
cheer. 

‘‘ Muckle gude may it do }e, my bonny man! I trow ye dinna 
get SIC a skirl-m-the-paii as that at rsicllilane’s llis witcwas a 
canny body, and couM dress tinngs very weel for anc in her lino 
o’ business, but no like a gentleiiMii’s housekeeper, to he sure. 
}hit I doubt tlii» dciugliter'.s a sdly thing —an imeo eocktrnony 
she had busked on her head at tluj kiik last Simd.iy. I am doubt- 
ing that there will be news o’ a’ tliac brawa. Hut my aidd euii’s 
drawing thegitlun*,— dmna hurry joursell, my bonny man; tak 
mind about the fuitting out the candle, and there's a hoi a ot 
ale, and a glass of clow-gdliellower water ; I diima gie ilka body 
that — I keep it for a pain I hao whiles in my ain atamacli, and 
it ’s better for your young blood than brandy. 8ae, gude-iiiglit 
to ye, Mr Henry, and sec that ye tak gude care o’ the candle.” 

Morton promised to attend punctually to her caution, and 
requested her not to bo alarmed if she lieard the dooi opened, as 
she know he must again, as usual, look to his horse, and arrange 
him for the night. Mra Wilson then I’f *reatcd, and A^orton Add- 
ing up his provisions, was about to hnsien to his guest, when the 
nodding heaif of tlie old housekeeper wi„s agtiiu thrust in at the 
door, with an admonition to remember to take an accouiii of his 
ways before he laid himself down to rest, and to pray for pro- 
tection during the hours of darkness. 

Such were the manners of a certain class of domestics, once 
coimnon in Scotland, and perhaps still to be found in some old 
manor-houses in its remote counties 'Dioy were fixtures in the 
family they belonged to ; and a;3 they never conceived the pos- 
sibility of such a thing as dismissal to be within the chances of 
their lives, they were, of course, sincerely attached to every mem- 
ber of it.* On the other hand, when spoiled by the indulgence 
or indolence of tlieir superiors, they were very apt to become ill- 
tempered, self-siifKcient, and tyrannical ; so much so, that a mis- 
tress or master would sometimes almost have wished to exchange 
their cross-grained fidelity for the smooth and accommodating 
duplicity of a modem menial. 

* See Note D,-^Scotiuh Damestics, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Yea, tbiM man’s lirow, like to a trape leaf, 

Foretells the nature of a tiagie volume. SifAKsPifAnx. 

Bung at longtli ml of the housekeeper’s presence, Morton 
made a cullectioii of wluit h(‘ had reserved from the provisions 
set before liim, and jirejiareil to e.'U’ry tliem to Ins ctmee^ed guest. 
He did not think it necessary to take a light, being perfectly ac- 
quainted t\ith every turn of the road; aiul it was lucky he did 
not do so, frir he had hardly steiiped beyond the threshold ere a 
heavy trainpliug ol horses announced tliat the body of cavalry, 
whose kettle-drums* they had btfore he.ird, ^verc in the act of 
passing along the high-road Mhieh winds round the foot of the 
bank on ^ihicli Ihi' house of Milnwood was placed. He heard the 
cominariding-f>fficer distinctly gm* thi' ivonl fia/L A pause of 
silence followed, mteiTuptcd only by tlio occasional miglnng or 
pawing of an impatient i.ii.irg(‘r 

“ Whose house is this^’* said a \oici*, m a tone of authority 
and eiunniand. 

Milnwood, if it like your honour, was the reply. 

Is the owner well affected'" sii»d the uiquin*r. 

He complies with the orders of (iovornmciit, and frequents 
an iniluiged iniiiister,*' was the response. 

“ Hum ’ ay ' indulged* a mere mask for treason, very impo- 
litically allowed to those who are too great cowards to wear their 
principles barefaced. — Had we not better send up a party, and 
search the house, in ease some of the bloody villains concenicd 
in this hiuthcnish butchery may be concealed in it?” 

Ere Morton could recover from the alarm into which this 
proposal hail thrown him, a third speaker rejoined, 1 cannot 
think it at all nccciiibary ; Milnwood is an infirm, Jiy pocliondi’iac 
old man, who never meddles with politics, and loves Ins money- 
bags and bonds better than anything else in the world. His 
nephew, I liear, was at the wappenscliaw to-day, and gained the 
popinj'ay, which does not look like a fanatic. I should think they 
are all gone to bed long since, and an alaim at this time of 
night might kill the poor old man.” 

“Well,” rejoined the leader, ‘Mf that be so, to search the 
house would be lost time, of which wo have but little to throw 
away. Gentlemen of the Life-Guards, forward — March!” 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled with the occasional boom 
of the kettle-drum, to mark the cadence, joined with the tramp 
of hoofs, and the clash of arms, announced that the troop had 

* Regimental music is never played at night. Rut who can assure us that 
such was not the custom in Clmrlvs tlie Second's tune ? Till 1 am well Informed 
on this point, the kettle-dnuns sluU clash on, as adding something to the pic- 
turesque effect of the night march. 
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resumed marcli. The moon broke out as the leading files of 
tile column attained a hill up vvhieh the road \vind<*d, and showed 
mdiatmctly the i^littmiij? of the steel-caps ; and the dark figures 
of the liorsea and nders niiijht be imjierfectly traced through the 
gloom. They continued to arivanee up the hill, and sweep over 
the top of It ill such long succession as intimated a considerable 
numerical force. 

When the last (f them had disappeared, young Morton re- 
sumed his purpos?e »f visiting Ins gut'st. Upon entering the place 
of refuge, he fouiul him 8c*atod on his humble coiicb with a 
pocket iiible open in ois hand, which he seemed to study with 
intense mcditatJon IIis broadswtn-d, whieli he had unsheathed 
in tile first alarm at the anival ol the dnigoons, lai naked across 
his knees, and the little Upor that stood beside him upon the 
old chest, wintli M'rved the purpose ol a tfiblc, threw a partial 
and imperfect light upon tlioso stern and har-b features, m which 
fenicit^ was rendered more solemn and dignified b^ a wild cast 
of tragic cnthiisiasm. llis brow was that of one in whom some 
strong o’ermasteiing principle has overwhelined all other pas- 
sions and feelings, like the swell of a high spring-tido, wlicii the 
usual cliffs and breakers Mini from ilie e>e, ami tiieir existenc(‘ 
IS only indicated bv the chafing foam of the waves that burst and 
wheel over thoni. lie raised liis head, after Alortou had con- 
templated him for about a nuiiutc. 

“ I pcn'oive,” said Morton, looking at Ins sword, that you 
hoard the horseincu vide by ; their passage delated me for some 
mniiites.’* 

“ I scarcely heeded them,'* said llalfour • — “ niy hour is not 
yet come. That 1 shall one day fall into then liaiids, and be ho- 
nourably associated with the saints whom they have slaughtert'd, 

1 am full well aware And 1 would, ><mng man, tlia tlic liour 
wore como; it should be as welcome to me as ever wedding to 
bridogrooiii. ‘But if iny Master has inoio work for mt on eailli, 

I must not do his labour grudgingly.’* 

“ Kat and refresh yourself,” said Morton; “ to-morrow your 
safety rtMtuitt's you should leave tliis place, in order to gain the 
hills, so soon os you can see to distinguish the track through the 
morasst'b.** 

** Young man,** returned Balfour, “ you are already weary of 
me, and WTuild be yet more so, perchance, did you know the task 
upon w'liich I have been lately put. And £ wonder not that it 
should be so, for there are \ime8 when I am weary of myself. 
Think >ou not it is a sore trial for fiesh and blood, to be i^led 
upon to execute the righteous judgments of Heaven while wo are 
^et iu the body, land continue to retain that blinded sense and sym- 
pathy for carnal suffering, which makes our own flesli tlinll when 
wo strike a gash upon tlic body of another 1 And think you, that 
when some prime tyrant has been reinovedi fmm his place, tliat 
ilie instruuicuts of his punishment can at all times look back on 
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iln'irsliare in his downfall \»ith finn and unshaken nerves? Mufiit 
tlicy not sometimes even (luc^tion the truth of that inspiration 
nhieh tliey have felt and acted under ? — must lliey in»t HoiTietiuu»s 
doubt the’on^n of that stronjr impulse with which their prayers 
for heavenly direction under ditiuulties have hecn inwardly 
answered an*! confirmed, and confuse, in tlieir ihsturbed appre- 
hensions, the n^sponscs of 'J’nith itself with boiiic strong delusion 
of the eiieim f'* 

“ These are subjects, Mr llalfour, on which I am ill qualified 
to converse with \ou,” answered Morton; “but I own'l should 
Mioiigly doubt tbo origin of any inspiration wliu'li sciMned to dic- 
tate a line of condnet contrary to tliose feelings of naturdl hu- 
inanity which Heaven has assigned to us n.s the general law of 
our conduct ” 

Balfour seemed somewhat disturbed, and drew himself hastily 
lip, hut miniediatcly composi'd himself, and answered co<»lly, “It 

natural \oii should think so ; >ou are jet in th(‘ diingeoii-hoiiso 
oi the law', a pit darker than that into w Jiieh J#*rcnimh was plunged, 
e\cn tlie dungeon of Mah'anih the sfin nf Hamelnielech, wliere 
there was no wdt*‘r hut imre Yet is the seal of the covenant 
uj»on joiir forehead, and the son of the righUvms, who resisted to 
blood whcTe tbe banner was spri'ad on the mountains, shall not 
be utterly lost, as one of the clnldreii of darkness. Trow yo, that 
m this day of bitterness and calamity, nothing is required at our 
hands but to keep the moral law as iar a« our carnal frailty will 
jH*miit* Think ye our conquests must be only over our corrupt 
and evil affections and passions* No — w’e are called ujioin wlieu 
W'c have girded up our loins, to run the race boldly, and when wo 
liave drawn the sw’ord, wc are otijoiikmI to smite tho ungodly, 
though he be our neighbour, and the man of power and cruelty, 
tliough he were of our own kindred, and the friend of our own 
bosom.” 

“ The^-e ai’c the sentiments,” said Morton, “ that your enemu>« 
impute to you, and which palliate, if they do not vimlicate, the 
cruel n)easiirc.s whicli the courieiJ have directed against you. They 
affirm, that you pretend to derive your rule of action from what 
you call an inward light, rejecting the restraints of legal magis- 
tracy, of national law, and even of common humanity, when in 
opposition to what you call the spirit within you ” 

“ They do us wrong,” aiiswei*ed the Covenanter; it is they, 
perjured as they are, who Imve rejected all law, both divine and 
civil, and who now persecute us for adherence to tlie Solemn 
Lea^p and Covenant between God and the kingdom of Scotland, 
to which all of them, save a few' popish mahgnaiitR, have gwom 
in former days, and which they now bum in the market-places, 
and tread under foot in dcnsion. When this Charles Stuart re- 
tnmed to these kingdoms, did tho malignants bnng him back ? 
They had tried it with strong hand, — but thev failed, I trow. 
(>>uld James Grahame of Montrose, and his Highland caterain^ 
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have put him a^ain in the place of his father? I think their heads 
on the Westport told another tale for many a long day. It was 
the workera of the gloriouH work — the rctorinerp* of the h(‘auty 
of the tahernaelo, that called him again to the high place from 
which his father fell. Anti wliat has Ijceii our rt‘A\ard^ In the 
words of the prophet, ‘ We looked for peace, hut no good came; 
and for a time of luMlth, and behold trouble— 'I'lit* snorting of 
Ins horsL's nas heard from Dan; the whole land iK iiihlcd at the 
sound of tho neighing of his strong ones ; for they are come, .ind 
lla^e devoured the la . ! and all that is in it’” 

Mr Dalfoiir,” an^v ered Morton, “ 1 neither undertake to suh- 
8<Tibe to or refute your eoiiijilamts against tho (Joveriiinent I 
liave endea\ouied to repay a ilcbt due bj tho comrade of iii} fa- 
ther, by giving jou slielter in >our di-tiess, but >ou will excuse 
me from engaging ni_>Mlt {utlier iii jt>ur i-ause, or m contro\ersy. 
1 will Iea^e \ou to repose, and beaitily wish it weie iii my power 
to rtmder your condition nmre i (unfoitnhlc,” 

“ Rut I shall see you, I trust, in the morning, eic I depart* 
I am not a man whose bowels }eain .if ter kindred and fninds of 
tins w'orld \\ lien I put my hand to the jiloiigh, 1 entered into 
a C(»veiiaiit with m> worhllv atleetions that J should not look back 
on the things J Ittt behind me. Yet the son of mine aiieicnt cuin- 
nulc is to in<‘ as mine own, and I cannot behold linn without the 
deep and finii belief that I sliall one day iiim gird on Ins 
sword 111 tile dear and precious cause tor which his father fought 
and hied.” 

With a promise on Morton's part that he would call tho re- 
fugee* when it wa.s time for him to pursue his joumey, they part»*d 
for tlio night. 

Morton retired to a> few hours’ but his ioiagii ation, dis- 
turbed by the e\ents of the day, did not ^Kmiit linu to enjoy 
Round repost\^ There was a blended vision of horror before him, 
in which his new friend seemed to be a principal acti*r. The 
fair fonn of Edith Bellondeii also imngletl m his dream, v\eep- 
iiig, and with dishevelled hair, and app<*anug to call on liini for 
comfort and assistance, which he hail not ui his fwwer to render. 
He awoke from tlieso nnrefreshing slumbers w ith a feverish im- 
pulse, and a heart which foreboded disaster. There was already 
a tinge of dazzling lustre on tlie verge of the distant hills, and the 
dawn was abroad in all the freshness of a summer morning. 

“ I have slept too long,” he exclaimed to himself, ** and must 
now hasten to forward the journey of this unfortunate fugitive.” 

Ho dressed himself as fast as possible, opened the door of tlie 
liouse with as little noise as he could, and hastened to the place 
of refuge occupied by tho Covenanter. Morton entered on tiptoe, 
for the detenniued tone and manner, as wrell as the unusual lan- 
guage and sentiments of this singular individual, liad stnick him 
with a sensation approaching to awe. Balfour was still asleep. A 
ray of light streamed on his unourtamed couch, and showed to 
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Morton tlio working? of hi^ liarsli featiiro«i, which scorned agitated 
hv some stnmg iiik^nial caiiw^ of distiirlauice. He Inul not un- 
dri"<^sed. Both Ins arms \\ci*o above the bed-cover, the right hiuid 
strongly clenched, and occasionally making that abortive attempt 
to strike, whicli usually attends dreams of violence ; tlic left viaa 
extcMided, ainl agitated, from time to tune, bj a moxeinent as if 
repulsing some one. The perspiration sUwiJ on his brow, like 
bubbles 111 a late disturbed stream,” and tbesi' m.u'ks of emotion 
were aeeounianieil with broken words which escaped from him 
at intervals - Thou art taken, Judas — thou ;ut taken — Cling 
not to ni) krees — cling not to nn Knees- luov Inm down t — A 
]aMest' \y a priest of Baal, to be hound and >*lum, even at the 
iu’Oijk Kislioii -l''iri‘-airns will not j>ri‘\ ail ngamst Imn — Strike 
— thrust with the cold non' - jmt him out of pain — put liim 
f'lit of pam, wer»' it hut for the sak<‘ »d his grey liairs ” 

AUicli ahiriiud at llie inijviit (.1 tbesr expiv'-sionsj winch beemed 
to hurst Ironi him ivtn in sleep >\iih the -tern energy aeeom- 
p.m\ mg t)ie p(’i peti’atioii ot some .u t of Mofenee, Morton shook 
ills gu(-t hv the sliouIJiT III onbi to awako him. Tho first 
wonls he utteiMl were, “■ Bear m<‘ where \e will, I will avouch 
ttiedeid'” 

if IS glance aroiiml ha\ing then fiilN aw.ikened him, he at oneo 
as-sUMU d ad tlie st^rii .md glooinv eoniposure of his orthiuiry man- 
ner, and throwing liinisell on his km is, lietorc speaking to Mor- 
ton, poured forth an ejaculatory pravir for tlie suilermg Church 
of Scotland, entreating that the IJood of her murdered saiiitH 
and innrtwN might he jiri'eious in the sight of lieaveii, and that 
the bhield oi the Alnnglity might he spiead over tho Me*attered 
lemnant, who, for 41 h nainc‘'s s.ike, wen ahiders in the wilder- 
ness. Vciigeauco — spi'edy and :implo vengeance on the ojtprcs- 
soi*s — was the concluding petition of lus devotions, which ho 
expressed ab'ud in strong and empliatic language, rendered more 
impressive by the OnenUlism of Seniitiire. 

When ho luul finibhed his prater he amse, and takiog Moi*ton 
by the arm, tlu'v descended together b> tlie stabh*, where tho Wan- 
derer (to gho Btirlc'y a title which was often confeired on his sect) 
hegan to niakf* his horse ready to pursue Ins journey. When 
tho animal was widdK'd and bridled, Burley ref(in*sted Morton to 
walk with him a gun-shot into the wood, and dii'cct liirii to the 
right road for gaming the moors. Morton ix^adily complied, and 
they walked for some time in silence under the shade of some 
fine old trees, pursuing a sort of natural path, which, after pass- 
ing through woodland for about half a mile, led into tlie fiare 
and wild country which extends to the frjot of the hillfl. 

There was little conversation between them, until at length 
Burley suddenly asked Alortou, Whether the words he had 
spoken over-night had boruc fruit in his miuJl” 

Morton answered, Tliat he remained of the same opinion 
which he liad formerly held, aud was determined, at least as far 
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and as long aa ponaiblc, to niiito the duties of a good Christian 
with those of a poacctnl subjeet ” 

" In other words/* replied Burley, “ you are desirous to serve 
both (»od an<l Mammon — to be <*110 da^ professing tho truth with 
your lips, and the next day in arms, at tho command of carnal 
and tyramuc authority, to shed tho blood of those who for the 
truth havo forsaken all things’ Tliink ^\e,” lie continued, "to 
touch pitch and remain iimlehled ’ to mix in th<' ranks of nia- 
lignauts, papists, papa-prclatists, latitudinanans, and scoffers; to 
jiaitake of their spoi k, which arc like the meat offered unto idols ; 
to liold intercourse, p reliance, with their daughters, as tlie sons 
of tJod with the daughters of men in the world before the 
— think yon, I say, to do all these things, and yet remain free 
from pollution { 1 say unto you, that all coinmunieation ivith tho 
cnornioa of the Church is the accursed thing ixhieh Ciod hatethl 
Touch not — taste not — liandle not ’ And grieve not, young man, 
as if you alone were called upon to subdue your carnal affections, 
and renounce the plcasiin‘s winch arc a snare to ^our feet — I say 
to you, that the Sun of 1 ).ii id b.ith denounced 110 better lot 011 ilio 
whole generation of mankind.** 

He then mounted his hor'^e, and turning to Morton, repeated 
tho text of Scripture, “An he.ivy yoke was ordained for the sons 
of Adam from the day they go out of their inotlun’’s womb, till 
tho day that they return to the MothiT of all things ; from him 
who is clothed in blue silk and weareth a crown, oven to him who 
w'eareth simple linen, — wrath, envy, trouble, and unquietness, 
rigour, strife, and fear of <leath 111 the time ot rest ** 

Having uttered these w’ords, he set his horse in motion, and 
soon disappeared among tho boughs of tlio foi« st 

“ Fart^well, stern enthimia*>t ! ” .said Morton, looking after him. 
“ In some moods of in_> nnnti, how danc:oroii 8 would bt the society 
of such a compaiiiou ’ If I am unnioM d by hi'^ zeal for abstract 
doctrines of faith, or rather for a peeuhar inode of worship” (such 
was the purport of his rcHeetions), can I be a man, and a Scotch- 
man, and look with nidifterence on that persecution which hsw 
made wise men mad ^ Was not the cause of fwedoin, civil and 
ndigious, that for which ray father fouglit ? and shall 1 do w'oll to 
remain inactiv#, or to take the part of an oppressive govemmont, 
if there should appear any rational prospect of redressing the 
insufferable wrongs to which my miserable countrymen are sub- 
jected^ — And yet, who shall warrant me that tliese people, ren- 
dered wild by pei'seciitioii, would not, m the hour of victory, be 
as cruel and as intolerant as thoso by whom they are now hunted 
dowii^ What degi*ee of moderation, or of mercy, can be expected 
from this Burley , so ibstiiiguished as one of their principal cham- 
pions, and who seems even now to be reeking from some recent 
deed of violence, and to feel stings of remorse which even his en- 
thusiasm cannot altogether stitle ^ 1 am weary of seeing nothing 
hut violence and fury around me — now assuming the mask of 
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lA>\ful authority, now taking that of ri^ligiouH zeal. 1 am sick of 
niy country — of myself — ol iny dependent situation — of my re- 
pre^ised feelings — ot these 'nouds- — of that river — of that house 
— of all but — Kdith, and she can never be mine* Why stiould 
1 haunt her walks ^ — why encourage my own delusion, and \)er- 
hapshers' She can ncvi r be mine* her gran duiot her 's pride — 
the opposite j»riueipU*s of our families — my vvivtcln d stiite of dc- 
pcinleuce— a poor mistr.ihle slave, for I have uot even tlio wages 
of a servant,— all circuuistauces give the he tu the vain hojic 
that wo can ever be united. Why then protract a delusion so 
{Kunfiil ^ 

“ lint 1 am no slave,” he wnd aloinl, and di awing himself up to 
his l(ull sUturo — “ no eUvo, iii one iisjK'ct sinely, 1 can cluiigu 
my abode — my lather's swoid ih mnie, and J aiioiie lies open bt- 
ftirc me, as before him and lumdreds b(‘sifK>s oi my countrymen, 
who have filltd it with tlie fame ol Iht ir e^ploit-s I’lrhaps some 
lucky cliaiice may r.use me to a rank with our Ruth vi ns, our 
Lc.shws, our Monroes, the < boson leaders ol the famous 1'i‘otost- 
nnt champion, (iustavus Adnlpluis- or it not, a soldier’s life or a 
sohhei's grave.” 

When ht ha<l foriiiod tins detennmatiou, he found himself near 
the door of his uncle's lunise, and icsolvtil to los<i no time in 
making Imu aotpi.imted witli it 

“ Anotlnr glance of IMitli’s ey**, another walk by Kdilh’s hkIc, 
and iny nseliition would melt away ] will take an irrevocable 
step, tlKTefore, and then hce her for the last tune 

In tins mood he enrr'ietl the wainscotted parlour, in vvliu'h Ins 
unele was already placed .it Ins morning’s ie1re*^hment, a huge 
plate of oatnn iil porridge, w itli a coi responding allowance of butter- 
milk. The lavouiite housekeeiKr wus in attendance, half staiid- 
lUg, half resting on the hack of a chair, ni a jiosture betwixt 
frt'etloni and 1 1 spect. 'f he old gentleman had been remarkably 
tall m his earlier days, an advunUige whieh he now lost by stoop- 
ing to biich a degree, that at a meeting, where there was some 
dibjmtc conecrning the sort of arch whieh sliould be thi^wu over 
a considerable brook, a facetious neighbour proposed to offer 
Milnwnod a handbome sum for liLs curved backbone, alleging that 
he would sell anything that bcjoiigcd to him. ISpIay feet of un- 
usual sire, long thin liBiids, gariiisiied with nails which seddom 
felt the st<*el, a wrinkled and puckeivd visage, the length of whieh 
correspfjiided with that of his person, together with a pair of little 
sharp bargain-making grey eyes, that seemed eternally looking 
out for their advantage, completed the highly impnimibing ex- 
terior of Mr Morton of Miliiwo/id. As it w'ould have been very 
injudicious to have lodged a liberal or benevolent dispobition in 
such an unw'orthy cabinet, nature had .suited Jus pei'son with a 
mind exactly m conformity with it, — that is U* say, mean, selfish, 
and covetous. 

When this amiable personage was aware of the presence of bis 
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nephew, he hastened, before aihlressnif; limi, to swallow the spoon- 
ful of pomd^fo W'hieh he was iii tlie act of eonvejm”^ h) 1ns mouth, 
and as it clianeed to be sealdiii'r hot, tlie pain oceasioned b^ its 
descent downi his throat and into Ins stomach, nitlanied tlie ill- 
hurnotir with winch ho was aliH'.idy jirepared to meet Ins kinsTTian. 

The dell take them that made tlu-m !” was his tii^st ejaculation, 
apostroplii/.in;; his mess of porridi^e 

“ The\ ’re glide ]»arritch mieugh,” said Mrs Wilson, “ if yc wad 
but take time to sup them. I made them mj sell ; hut if folk wiinia 
hae patience, thc> ould g<*t th(‘ir tlirapples causewayed.” 

Hand your peace, Alison ’ I was speaking to my nevoy — 
}Iow IS this, sir* - and what sort o’ seamponiig gates are these u* 
going on? Ye were not at hame last night till near midnight.” 

“ Tlif'reahouts, wr, 1 bi lu’ve,” aiiswx'ri'd Morton, in an iinlif- 
ferent tone. 

Thereabouts, sir* — What sort of an answer is that, sir* Why 
came ye na liaiue when other folk lidt the gniiid *” 

“ I siiyipose you kiimv the I'eason very well, sir,” said Mort'^ii ; 
“ I bad the fortinio to bo the best marksman of the day, and re- 
mained, as i.s iiMial, to give some little enturtammeiit to the other 
young moil.” 

“ 'I'he deevil ye did, sir< And ye eomo to tell me that to my 
face * You pretend to gie entertaimiu'iits, that eamia. come by a 
dinner except by sorning on a caretu’ man like me* Jlut it ye 
put me to cliargoy, Tse work it onto' ye. 1 s«M*na why ye slioiildna 
baud the plough, now* that the pleughiiiaii has left us ; it wad sot 
ye better than wearing tliae green duds, ainl wasting y'onr --jller 
oil povvther and lead ; it wad put ye in an Imnest calling, ami wad 
keep yo ill bread without homg behaddui to ouy ar,e ’’ 

‘‘ 1 am very amlntious of learning -^uch a calling ir, but I don t 
undersUnd driving the plough.” 

‘‘ And whiit for no? It’s easier than yoiir gunning and archery 
that yc like sa© week Auld Davie is ca'ing it e’en now, and ye 
may be goadaman for the first twa or three days, and tak tent ye 
dmiia o’crdrive the owsen, and then y o w ill be fit to gang between 
the stilts. Y^o ’ll ne'er learn younger, I’ll be your caution. Haggie- 
liolm is heavy land, and Davio is ower auld to keep the coulter 
dovMi now.” 

** I beg pardon for intomipting you, sir, but I have formed a 
scheme for myself, which \v ill have the rjuuo effect of relieving 
you of the biirdtm and charge attending niy company 

** Ay? Indeed* a scheme o’ yours? that must be a denty aiie'” 
said the uncle, witli a very iiecuhar sneer; “ let’s hear about it, 
lad.” 

‘‘ It is said in tw'o w’ords, sir. I intend to leave this coimtry, 
and serve abroad, as my father did before these imhappy troubles 
broke out at home. His name will not be so entii’ely forgotten in 
the countries where he served, but that it will procure his son at 
least tlic opportunity of trying his fortune as a soldier. ’ 
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“ fiuflo Ihj gracious to us^** exdiiiinccl the liousoLeepor ; our 
ymng Mr ILutv g.uig abroad^ Na, lut' ch, nat tluit maun never 
he '* 

Miliivvood, ontertaiiiing no thought or purpose of parting with 
his luphew, who was, inoreovei, >erv usefiil to him in many rc- 
ppeets, was tliundeistrucU at this aitrupt deelanitioii of indepen- 
dtsice irom a peiMjn wliose dejereiue fai him had hitherto hern 
uiiliuiited. Ite rc'covorod iiiin^elt, however, iinniediaUdy. 

And whu do yon think is to give you the means, young man, 
for sneli a vvild-goosf chase ^ Not 1, 1 am sun*--! can hardlv 
support ^>e at haine. And ve wa<l Ik* inaiTving, IVe warrant, as 
your lather did afore >e, too, and sending >oui uncle hame a j‘aek 
o’ weans to he ligliting and skiihng tliiough the house in inyauld 
ilavs, and to take* wing and H^e alf like vourselJ, whenever tiny 
weie asked to •■ervi* a tmii about the town^” 

“ I luive in> llioiiglits oi ever mari^uig,” aiiHvveiod Henry 
“ Hear till him, now ' ’ ■sud the Imnsekot pt'r. It's a shanH* 
to IjfMi a douce voiing 1 id spciih ui that wa^>, Miicc a’ tlie warld 
kt'iis that thev maim tilber man\ or do waur” 

“ H.iud Noiii jieace, Alisoii,” s.od In r inasti'i' ; — “ and y»ii, 
Han \ (Ik addf d, iiifue mildh ), “ put this ii<ijis<rise out o’ }out 
hi ad this coiiii'-s o’ letting ye gang a-sodgi ring lor a day — mind 
ye hae nae siil<‘i, lad, I'oi ouy “'ll iionstiisc plans.” 

“ 1 bi'g voiii pat don, su my wants shall be very few ; and 
would wni please to givi nio the gold (.ham, vvlneli the AJargrave 

gave to iii\ lather alter the battle nl Lut/en ’ 

‘‘ Merev on iis! the gowd chain’” exelamied Lis iimde. 

** The I ham of gowd re-ccho“d the liousi kttper, both agliaot 
with astmnsbiiicnt at the audacity ol tJnj proposal. 

“ 1 ill keep a few links,” contmued the young man, ** to ro- 
nniid me c-t linn by wliom it was won, and the place wIkto he 
won it,” coiitinu(‘d iMortoii; “ the rest shall fin rush rue theiiieans 
of following the same <;arecr m which my father obtained that 
mark of diatinctimi.” 

“ Mercifu’ powers’” exclaiiiicd the govfmante; my master 
W'cars it every Sunday’” 

“ Sunday and Saturday,” added old Alilnwood, ^ whenever I 
put on my black velvet coat ; and Wylie Mactrickit is paHly f#f 
opinion it*s a kind of heir-loom, that rather belangs to the head 
of the house than to tlie immediate descendant It haa three 
thousand liiiks*, 1 have counted them a thousand times. It’a worth 
thi'ee hundred pounds sterling.” 

That is more than I want, sir; if you choose to give me the 
third part of the money, and five links of the cluuii, it wiU amply 
serve my purpose, and the rest will be some slight atonement lor 
the expense and trouble I liave put you to.” 

The laddie ’s in a creed ’ ” exclaimed Ins uncle. “ 0 sirs ’ 
what will become o* the rigs o* Milnwood when 1 am dead and 
gane ! He would fling tlie crown o' Scotland aw a, if be had it.” 
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Hout, sir,” said the old housekeeper, " I maun e’cD say it *9 
partly your am faut. Ye niauiina curb his head ower sair in 
neither; and, to be sure, wnco he has gane doun to the How if, ye 
maim just e’en i)ay the lawiiig.” 

If it be not abune twa dolkrs, Alison,” said the old gentleman, 
very reluctantly. 

“ I’ll settle it myscll wi’ Niel Blanc, the first time I gang down 
to the clachaii,*" said Alison, cheaper than >our honour or Mr 
Harry can do;’’ and then wliitiperefl to Hcmry, ‘‘ Dinna vex Inm 
ony niair ; I 'll pay the Ln • out o’ the butter siller, jmd iiae mair 
words about it.” Then proi' (sling aloud, “And ye maunna speak 
o’ the young gentleman hauding the ph'ugh; th^^re’s puir dis- 
tressed wings enow about the country will be glad to do that for 
a bite and a soup — it sets them far better than the like o’ him.” 

“ And tlicn we’ll hao tlio dragoons on us,” said Milnwood, 
“ for comforting and entertaining intercommuned rebels a 
bonny strait ye wad put us in! — But take } our breakfast, Harry, 
and then Uy by your new' gi’een coat, and put on ^onr Raploch 
grey ; it ’s a niair inensfu’ and tbvilty dress, and a inair seemly 
sights than tliac dangling slops and ribbands.” 

Morton loft the room, perceiving plainly that he had at present 
no chance of gaming Ins purpose, and, perhaps, not altogether 
di8plea«;d at the obstacles which seemed to present themselves 
to Ins leiving the neighbourhood of Tillietudlcm. The house- 
keeper followed him into the next room, patting him on tlie back, 
and bidding him “ be a gudo bairn, and pit by his braw things. — 
And I’ll loup doun your hat, and lay by the band and ribband,” 
said the ulhcious dame ; “ and je maun never, at no hand, speak 
o’ having the land, or of selling the gowd cham, for your unde has 
an unco pleasure m looking on ^ou, and jn counting tlie jinks of 
the cliainzie; jmd yc ken auld folk cainia last forever; r*o the 
cliain, and the lands, and a’ will be your mv ae day; and yi^ may 
marry ony loddy in the couiitry-side ye like, and keep a biuw 
house at Milnwood, for there ’s enow o’ means ; ^ind is not that 
worth waiting for, my dow'?” 

There was something in tlie latter part of tlie prognostic wbicli 
sounded so agreeably m the eare of Moi'ton, that he shook tlie 
old dame cordially by the hand, and luisured her he was much 
obliged by her good advice, and would weigh it carefully before 
he proceeded to act upon Ins former resolution. 


CHAPTER VII. 

From seventeen years till now, almost fonrscore. 

Here lived 1, but now live here no more. 

At sevenleen years inan> their fortunes seek. 

But at fourscore it is too late a week. As You iHu IL 

We must conduct our readers to Hie Tower of Tillietudlem, 
to which Ijady Margaret Belleudeii had returned, in romantic 
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phrase, malecontent and full of heaviness, at the unexpected, and, 
as she deemed it, indelible affront, which had been brought upon 
her dignity by the public miscarriage of Goose Gibbie. That 
unfortunate man-at-arms was forthwidi commanded to drive his 
feathered charge to the most remote parts of the common moor, 
and on no account to awaken the ^ef or resentment of his lady 
by appearing in her presence while the sense of the affront was 
yet recent. 

The next proceeding of Lady Margaret was to hold a solemn 
court of justice, to which Hamson and the butler were admitted, 
partly on the footing of witnesses, partly as assessors, to inquire 
into the recusancy of Cuddie He^rigg the ploughman, and the 
abetment which he had received from his motlier — these being 
regarded as tlie original causes of the disaster which liad befallen 
the chivalry of Tillietudlem. Tho charge being fully made out and 
substantiated. Lady Margaret resolved to reprimand the culprits 
in person, and, if she found them impenitent, to extend the cen- 
sure into a sentence of expulsion from the barony. Miss Bellen- 
den alone ventured to say anything in behalf of the accused. But 
her countenance did not profit them as it might liavo done on 
any other occasion ; for so soon as Kdith had heard it ascertained 
that the unfortunate cavalier had not suffered in his person, his 
disaster had affected her with an irresistible disposition to laugh, 
which, in spite of Lady Margaret’s indignation, or rather irri- 
tated, as usual, by restraint, had broke out repeatedly on her 
return homeward, until her grandmother, in no shape imposed 
upon by the several fictitious causes which the young lady as- 
signed for her ill-timed risibility, upbraided her in very bitter 
terms with being insensible to the honour of her family. Miss 
Belleudeii’s intercession, therefore, had on tills occasion little or 
no chance to be listened to. 

As if to evince the rigour of her disposition, Lady Margaret, 
on this solemn occasion, exchanged the ivory-headed cane with 
which she commonly wdked, for an immense gold-headed staff 
which had belonged to her father, tho deceased Karl of Torwood, 
and which, like a sort of mace of office, she only made use of on 
occasions of special solemnity. Supported by this awful baton of 
command. Lady Margaret Bellenden enter^ the cottage of the 
delinquents. 

There was an air of consciousness about old Mause, as she 
rose from her wicker chair in the chimney-nook, not with the 
cordial alertness of visage which used, on other occasions, to ex- 
press the honour she felt in the visit of her lady, but with a cer- 
tain solemnity and embarrassment, like an accused ’party on his 
first appearance in presence of his judge, before whom he is, 
nevertheless, determined to assert his innocence. Her arms were 
folded, her mouth primmed into an expressioii of respect mingled 
with obstinacy, her whde mind apparently bent up to the solemn 
interview. With her best curtsey to the ground, and a mute 

voi. V. E 
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motion of reverence. Manse pointed to the chair which, on for- 
mer occasions, Lady Margaret (for the good lady was somewhat 
of a gossip) had deigned to occupy for half an hour sometimes at 
a jime, hearing the news of the county and of the borough. But 
at present her mistress was far too indignant for such condc- 
sccnsion. She rejected the mute invitation with a liaughty wave 
of her hand, and drawing lierself up as she spoke, she uttered 
the following interixigatory in a tone calculated to overwhelm tlie 
culprit. 

“Is it true, Mause, as I am informed by Harrison, Giidyill,. 
and others of my people, (hat you hae taen it upon you, contrary 
to the faith you owe to God and the King, and to me, your na- 
tural lady and mistress, to keep back your son frae the wappen- 
bchaw held by the order of the sheriff, and to return his armour 
and abulyiements at a moment Avhen it was impossible to find a 
suitable delegate in his stead, whereby tlic barony of Tullictudlem, 
baith in the peraon of its mistress and iiidwellers, has incurred 
SIC a disgi'ace and dishonour as hasna befa*en the family since the 
daj'S of Malcolm Canmore*” 

Mause’s habitual respect for her mistress was extreme ; — she 
hesitated, and one or two short coughs expressed the difficulty 
she had in defending lierself. 

“ I am suro — my loddy — hem ! hem’ — I am sure I amsoiTy 
— very sony that ony cause of displeasure should hae occurred — 
but my son’s illness” 

“ Dinna tell me of your son’s illness, Mause ! Had he been 
sincerely unweel, ye would hae been at the Tower by daylight 
get soraetliiiig that wad do him gude ; there are few ailments that 
1 havena medical recipes for, and that ye ken fii’ weel.” 

“ 0 ay, my leddy I J am sure ,>e hae wrought wonderful cures , 
the last thing ye sent Cuddie, when he liad the batts, e’en . rough! 
like a charm.” 

“ Why, then, tvoman, did ye not apply lo me, if there was ony 
real needl — but there was none, ye iause4iearied vassal that ye 
are’” 

“ Your leddyship never ca’d me sic a word as that before. 
Ohon ’ that 1 suld live to be ca’d sae,” Khe continued, bursting 
into tears, “ and me a bom servant o’ the house o’ TilUetudlem * 

I am sure thejr belie baith Cuddie and me sair, if they said he 
wadna fight ower the boots in blude for your leddyship and Miss 
Edith, and the auld Tower — a> suld he, and I would rather see 
him buried beneath it, than he suld gie way ; but tliir ridings 
and wappen-schawings, my leddy, I hae uae broo o’ them ava — 
L can find uae warrant, for them whatsoever.” 

“ Nae warrant for them?” cned the high-bom dame. “ Do ye 
na ken, wofuan, that ye are^ bound to be liege vassals in all hunt- 
ing, hosting, watching, and warding, when lawfully summoned 
thereto In my name? Your service is not gratuitous — I trow ye 
hae land for it. Ye ’re kindly tenants ; liae a cot-house, a kale- 
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}Rard, and a cow’s grass on the common. Few hae been brought 
farther ben^ and ye grudge your sou suld gio me a day’s service 
111 tlie field!” 

“ Na, my leddy — na, my leddy, it *s no that,” exclaimed Mause, 
greatly embarrassed, but ano canna servo twa maLsters ; and, 
if the truth maun e’en come out, there ’s Ane abuiie whase com- 
mands 1 maun obey before your leddysliip’s. I am sure I would 
put neither kings nor kaisar’s, nor ony earthly creature’s, afore 
them ” 

“ How mean ^e by that, auld fiile woman' — D’ye think 
that I order on} thing against conscience?” 

“ I dinna prctcml to say that, my leddy, m regard o’ your 
Icdd} ‘chip’s conscience, which has been brought up, as it were, 
wi* prelatic principles ; but ilka ane maun walk by the hght o’ 
their ain ; and mine,” sanl Mause, waxing bolder as the confer- 
ence became animated, “ ttdls me that I suld leave a’ — cot, kale- 
yard, and cow’s grass — and suffer a’, rather than that I or mine 
should put on harness in an unlaw fu’ cau‘'e.” 

“Dnlawfu’*” exclaimed her mistress ; “the cause to which you 
are called b} your lawtul leddy and unstress — b} the command 
of the king — by the writ of the privy council - by the order of the 
lord-lieutenant — by the w'arrant of the sheriff 

“ Ay, my leddy, uae doubt ; but no to displeasure your leddy- 
ship, }e*ll iimid that there uas aiicc a king in Scripture they ca’d 
Ncbuchaduezxar, and he set up a golden image m the plain o’ 
Dnra, as it might be m the liaugli yonder by the water-side, 
where the ai’ray were warned to meet yesterday; and the princes, 
and tlie govemoi's, and the captains, and the judges themsells, 
forby the treasuiTrs, the counsellors, and the slieriffs, w'ere warned 
to tlie dedication thereof, and commanded to fall down and w'or- 
faJup at the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sockbut, psaltery, and 
all kinds of music.” 

“ And what o’ a’ this, ye fule wife' Or what had Nchiichad- 
iiezzar to do with the wappen-schaw of thu Upper Ward of Clydes- 
dale'” 

“ Only just thus far, my leddy,” continued Mause, firaily, “ that 
prelacy is like the great golden image in the plain of Dura, and 
that as Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, were bonie out in 
refusing to bow down and worship, so neither shall Cuddy Hcad- 
Tigg) leddyship’s poor pleugjhman, at least wi' his auld mi- 
tiler’s consent, make murgoons or Jenny-flections, as they ca’ 
them, in the house of the prelates and curates, nor gird him wi’ 
armour h> fight in their cause, either at the sound of kettle-drums, 
organs, bagpipes, or ony other kind of music whatever.” 

Lady Margaret Dellenden heard this exposition of Scripture 
with the greatest possible indignation, as well as surpnse. 

“ 1 see which way the wind blaws,” she evvclumed, after a 
pause of astonishment ; the evil spirit of the year sixteen hun- 
dred and forty-twa is at wark again as merrily as ever, and ilka 
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auld wife in the chimley-neuck will be for knapping doctrine wi’ 
doctors o’ divinity and the godly fathers o* the church,” 

" If your leddyship means the bishops and curates, I’m sure 
they hae been but stepfathers to the Kirk o’ Scotland. And since 
your leddyship is pleased to speak o’ parting wi’ ns, 1 am free to 
tell you a piece o’ my mind in another article. Your leddyship 
and the steward hac been pleased to propose that my son Cuddie 
suld work in bhe bam wi’ a new-fangled machine* for dighting 
the corn frae the chaff, thus impiously thwarting the will of Di- 
vine Providence, by raising wind for your leddyship’s ain par- 
ticular use by human art, instead of soliciting it by prayer, or 
waiting patiently for whatever dispensation of wind Providence 
was pleased to send upon the sheeling-hill. Now, my leddy” 

<< The woman would drive ony reasonable being daft ! ” said 
Lady Margaret; then resuming her tone of authority and in- 
difference, she concluded, “ Weel, Mause, I’ll just end where I 
sud hae begun — ye’re ower learned and ower godly for me to 
dispute wi*; sae I have just this to say, — cither Cuddie must 
attend musteiB when he’s lawfully warned by the ground-officer, 
or the sooner he and you flit and quit my bounds the better ; — 
there ’s nae scarcity o’ auld wives or ploughmen ; but if there 
were, 1 had rather that the rigs of Tillietudlem bare naething but 
winffie-straes and sandy lavrocksf than tliat they were ploughed 
by rebels to tlie king.” 

Aweel, my leddy,” said Mause, " I was bom here, and thought 
to die where my father died ; and your leddyship has been a kind 
mistress, I’ll ne’er deny that, and I’se ne’er cease to pray for you, 
and for Miss Edith, and that ye may be brought to see the error 
of your ways. But still** 

‘^The error of my ways!” intermpted Lady Margaret, mucli 
incensed — "the error of «iy ways, y© uncivil womaii i ’ 

" Ou, ay, my leddy, — wo are blinded that live in this valley of 
tears and darkness, and hae a* ower mony errors, gnt folks as 
weel as sma’ — but, as I said, my puir bennison will rest wi’ you 
and yours wherever 1 am. I will be wae to hear o’ your affliction, 
and blithe to hear o’ your prosperity, temmral and spiritual. But 
1 canna prefer the commands of an earthly mistress to those of 
a heavenly master, and sae I am e’en ready to suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake.” 

" It is very well,” said Lady Margaret, turning her back in 
great displeasure ; " ye ken my will, Mause, in the matter. I’ll 
hao nae whiggery in the barony of Tillietudlem — the next tiling 
wad be to set up a conventicle in my very withdrawing room.” 

Having said this, slie departed, with an air of great dignity; and 

* Probably flomethlng similar to the barn fanners now used for winnowin? 
eom, which were not, however, used in their present shape until about 1730. 
They were objected to by the mote rMd sectaries on thoir first introduction, 
upon such reasoning as tliat of honest MauM in the text. 

t Bent-gross and sand-lariu. 
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Maufte, giving way to feelings which she had suppressed during 
tlie interview, — for she, like her mistress, had her own feeling 
of pride, — now lifted up her voice and wept aloud. 

Cuddie, whose malady, real or pretended, still detained him 
in bed, lay perdu during all this conference, snugly ensconced 
witliin his boarded bedstead, and terrified to death lest Lady 
Margaret, whom ho held in hereditary reverence, should have 
detected his presence, and bestowed on him personally some 0 / 
those bitter reproaches with which she loaded his motlier. But 
as soon as he thought her ladyship fairly out of heanng, he bounced 
up in his nest 

“ The foul fa* ye, that I suld say sae,** he cried out to his mo- 
ther, ^ for a lang-tongued clavering wife, as my father, honest 
man, a}c ca’d ye 1 Couldna ye let the leddy alane wi* your whig- 
gery? And 1 was e*en as great a gomeral to let ye persuade me 
to lie up here amang the blankets like a hurcheon, instead o* gauit 
to the uappeii-schaw like other folk. Od, but 1 put a trick on ye, 
for I was out at the window-bole when your auld back was turned, 
and awa down by to hae a half at the popinjay, and 1 shot within 
tua oii*t. 1 cheated the leddy for your clavers, but I wasna gaun 
to cheat my joe. But slie may marry wliao she likes now, for J *ni 
clean dung ower. This is a waur dirdum than got fine Mr 
Gudyill when yo garr’d me refuse to cat the plum-porridge on 
Y ulc-eve, as if it were ony matter to God or man whether a pleugh- 
man had suppit on minched pies or sour sowens.” 

0, whisht, my bairn ! whisht !'* replied Mause ; thou kensna 
about tbao thin^ — It was forbidden meat, things dedicated to 
set days and holidays, which are inhibited to the use of protest- 
ant Christians ** 

And now,** continued her sou, “ ye liao brought the leddy 
hersell on our hands! — An 1 could but hae gotten some decent 
class m, 1 w'ad hae spanged out o* bed, and tauid her I wad nde 
wliere she liked, night or day, an she w'ad but leave us the free 
house, and the yaird that grew tlic best early kale in the liaill 
country, and tlie cow's grass.** 

** 0 wow ! my w'insome bairn, Cuddie,’* continued the old dame, 
" murmur not at the dispensation ; never grudge suifenng in the 
gude cause.” 

" But what ken I if the cause is gude or no, mither,” re- 
joined Cuddie, “ for a’ ye bleeze out sae muckle doctrine about 
itl It *6 clean beyond my comprehension a’tliegither. 1 see nae 
sae muckle difference atween the twa ways o’t as a* the folk pre- 
tend. It *8 very true the curates read aye the same words uwer 
again; and if &ey bo right words, what for no? — a gude talc’s 
no the waiir o* being twice tauid, 1 trow; and a body has aye tlie 
better chance to understand it Everybody s no sae gleg at tlie 
uptake as ye are yonrsell, mitlier.” 

" O, my dear Cuddie, this is the sairest distress of a*,” said tlic 
anxious mother — “ O, how aften have I sliown ye the difference 
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between a pure evangelical doctrine, and aiie that *8 corrupt wi' 
Iiuman inventions? U, ray bairn, if no for your ain eaul’s sake, 
yet for my grey hairs” 

“ Weel, mither,” said Cuddie, interrupting her, “ what need 
ye mak sac mnckle din about it ? I Imc aye dune whate’er ye bade 
me, and gaed to kirk whare’er je likit on the Sundays, and fended 
weel for ye in the ilka days besides. And that ’s what vexes me 
inair than a’ the rest, wdieii 1 think how I am to fend for ye now 
in thae bricklc times. I am no clear if I can plough ony place 
but tlie Mains and Mueklewharae, at least I never tried ony other 
grund, and it wadna cotne natural to me. And nao neighbouring 
heritors will daur to taltc us, after being tumed atf thae bounds 
for non-enormity.” 

" Non-conformity, hinnie,” sighed Mouse, “ is the name that 
thae w'arldly men gie us.” 

“ Weel, aweel — we ’ll hae to gang to a fiir country, ma>be twall 
or fifteen miles aff. I could be a dragoon, nae doubt, for 1 can 
ride and play \vi’ the broadsword a bit, but ye wad be roaring 
about >oup idesaing and your gi*ey hairs.” (Here Mause’b ex- 
clanuitioiia became extreme ) “ Weel, weel, I but spoke o’t ; 
licaides, ye ’re ower auld to be sitting cocked up on a baggage- 
waggon wi’ Kppic Diimblane, the corporal’s wife. Sue wliat’s to 
come o’ us 1 caima weel see— 1 doubt I ’ll hae to take the hills wi’ 
the wild whiga, as they ca’ them, and then it will he my lot to be 
shot down like a mawkin at some dike-side, or to be sent to 
Heaven wi* a Saint Johnstone’s tippit about my liause.” 

" O, my boimie Cnddie,” said the zealous Mausc, " forbear sic 
carnal, self-seeking language, whilk is just a misdoubting o’ Vi'o- 
vidence — 1 have not sc»en the son of the righteous begging his 
broad, — sao says th*i text ; and your father was a doiit*© honest 
man, though somewhat warldly in his dealings, and v umbered 
about earthly things, e’en like yoursell, my jo ! *’ 

“ Aweel,” sflid Cuddie, after a little ciLisidoration, " I see but 
ac gate for’t, and that’s a cauld coal to blaw at, nnther. How- 
soniever, mither, ye hae some guess o’ a wee bit kindness that ’s 
atwceii Miss Edith and young Mr Henry Morton, that suld be ca’d 
young Mill! wood, and that 1 hae whiles carried a bit book, or 
may^ a bit letter, quietly atweeii them, and made believe never 
to ken wha it cam frae, though I keii’d brawly. There’s whiles 
convenience in a body looking a wee stupid — and 1 have aften 
seen them walking at e’en on the little path by Dinglowood-burn; 
but naebody ever ken’d a word about it frae Cuddle. 1 ken I’m 
gey thick m the head, but 1 ’m as honest as our auld fore-hand ox, 
puir fallow, that I’ll ne’er work ony mair — I hope they’ll be as 
kind to him tliat come ahmt me as I liae been. — But, as 1 was 
saying, we ’ll awa down to Milnwood and tell Mr Harry our dis- 
tress. They want a pleughman, and the grund ’s no unlike our 
ain — I am sure Mr Harry will stand my part, for he’s a kind- 
ibearted gentleman. I ’ll get but little ^nny-fee, for his uncle. 
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aflld Nippje Milnwood, has as close a grip as the deil himscll. But 
we ’ll aye win a hit bread, and a drap kale, and a fii*e8ide, and 
tiMJoking ower oiu’ heads ; and that ’s a' we *11 want for a season. 
— Sae get up, nitther, and sort ^our things to gang away ; for 
since sae it is that gang wc maun, I wad like ill to wait till Mv 
Hainsoii and auld (iudyill cam to pu* us out by the lug and the 
horn,** 


CHAPTER VIIT. 


Tl'e devil a piinten, or am tliini? else ho is, hut a tiiuo-W’rvor. 

Tmiflb Nitjht 

It was evoiiuig when Mr Henry Morton fierceiied an old wo- 
man, wrapix'd iii hvr tartixu plaid, supported by a stout, stupiil- 
looking-fellow', m hoddin-grey, approach the house of Milnw'ood. 
Old Mause made her courtesy, but Ciuldie took the lead in ad- 
dressing Morton. Indeed, he had previously stipulated with his 
mother that lie was to manage matters his own way; for though 
he readily allowed his general inienority of understanding, and 
filially submitted to the guidance of hia mother on most ordinary 
oc<‘asjons, yet lie said, “ For getting a service, or getting for- 
ward in the warld, he could sonicgate gar the wee pickle sense 
he had gang rnuckle farther than hers, though she could crack 
like ony minister o* them a*.” 

Accordingly, he thus opened tlie conversation with young Mor- 
ton: — A braw night tins for the rye, your honour; the west 
park will be breering bravely this e’en.’* 

“ I do not doubt it, Cuddie ; but what can have brought your 
mother — tins is your mother, is it not \ ’* (Cuddie nodded.) “ What 
can have brought your mother and you dow'u the water so late ^ ** 

“Troth, stir, just what gars the auld wives trot- uesliessit^, 
stir — I’m seeking for service, stir.” 

“ For service, Caddie, and at this time of the year? how comes 
that?” 

Manse could forbear no longer. Proud alike of her cause and 
her sufferings, she commenced with an affected humility of tone, 
“ It has pleased Heaven, an it like your honour, to distinguish 
us by a visitation *’ 

“ Deil *a in the wife, and nae gude ' ” whispered Cuddie to Ins 
mother ; “ an ye come out wi’ your whiggery, they ’ll no daur 
open a door to us through the haill country I” Then aloud, and 
addresang Morton, “ My mother’s auld, stir, and she has rather 
fergotten hersell in speaking to my leddy, that canna weel bide 
to TO contradickit (as I ken naebody likes it if they could help 
iiiemselves), especially by her ain folk ; and Mr Harrison the 
steward, and Gu^ill the butler, they ’re no very fond o* us, and 
it *a ill sitting at i^me and striving wi* the Pope ; sae 1 thought 
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it best to flit before ill came to waur — and here’s a wee bit line 
to your honour frae a friend will maybe say some mair about it."’ 

Morton took the billet, and crimsoning up to the ears, between 
;oy and surprise, read these words: “ If you can serve these 
poor helpless people, you will oblige E. B.” 

It was a few instants before he could attain composure enough 
to ask, ** And what is your object, Cuddie? and how can I be of 
use to you 1 ” 

" Wark, stir, wark, and a service, is my object — a bit bcild 
for my inithcr and myM^ll — wo hae gude plenishing o* our ain, 
if wc had the cast o’ a cart to bring it down— and milk and 
meal, and greens enow, for I’m gey gleg at meal- time, and sae 
is my m tlier, laiig may it be sac — And, for the penny-fee and a* 
that, ni just leave it to tlie laird and you. X ken ^e’ll no see a 
jioor lad wranged, if ye can help it.” 

Morton shook bis head. “ For the meat and lodging, Cuddie, 
1 tliink I can promise sometJiing ; but the penny-fee will be a 
liard chapter, 1 doubt.” 

“ I’ll tak my chance o’t, stir,” replied the candidate for ser- 
vice, ratlier than gang down about Hamilton, or ony sic flir 
country.” 

“ Well, step into tlio kitchen, Cuddie, and I’ll do what I can 
for you.” 

The negotiation was not witliout difficulties. Morton had first 
to bring over the houseltceper, who made a thousand objections, 
as usual, in order to have the pleasure of being besought and en- 
treated; but, when she was gained over, it was comparatively 
easy to induce old Milnwood to accept of a servant whoso wages 
were to be in his own option. An outhouse was, therefore, as- 
signed to Manse and her son for their habitation, and it was 
settled that they were for the time to be admitted to v at of tho 
frugal fare provided for tho family, until iheir own establishment 
should bo completed. As for Morton, he e ihaustcd his own very 
slender stock of money in order to make Cuddie such a pi^esent, 
under the name of arles, as might show his sense of the value of 
tho recommendation delivered to him. 

** And now wo ’re settled ance mair,” said Cuddie to his mother, 

and if we’re no sao bein and comfoi^ble as we were up yonder, 
yet life’s life ony gate, and we’re wi" decent kirk-ganging folk o’ 
your ain persuasion, mither ; there will be nae quairelling about 
that.” 

Of my persuasion, hinnie ' ” said the too-enlightened Mause ; 
** wae’s me for thy blindness and theirs ! 0 Cuddie, they are but 
in the court of the Gentiles, and will ne’er win farther ben, I 
doubt; they are but little letter tlian the prelatists themsells. 
They wait on the ministry of that blinded man, Peter Poundtext, 
ance a precious teacher of the Word, but now a backsliding pas- 
tor, that has, for the sake of stipend and family maintenance, for- 
saken the strict path, and gone astray after the black Indulgence. 
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— 0 my sou, bad but profited by the gospel doctrines ye hae 
heal'd in the Glen of lleiigonnar, frae the dear Richard Rumble- 
Ix^rry, that sweet youtli, who suffered mart^Tdom in the Grass- 
market afore Candlemas I Didna ye hear him say that Erostianism 
was as bad as Prelacy, and that the Indulgence was as bad as 
Erastianism ? ” 

“ Heard ever onybody the like o* this!” interrupted Cuddic; 
“ we’ll be driven out o’ house and ha* again alore we ken where 
to turn oursells. Wcel, mithcr, I hao just ae word mair — x\n I 
hear ony mair o' your dm — afore folk, that is, for I dinna rnmd 
^our clavers mysell, tlicy aye set me sleeping — but if I liear ony 
niair din afore folk, as 1 w'as saying, about Poundtexts and Hum- 
blcberries, and doctrines and malignaiits, I’se e’en turn a single 
sodger mysell, or maybe a sergeant or a captain, if yc plague me 
the mair, and let Rumblebcrry and you gang to the dcil thegither. 
I ne’er gat ony gude by his doctrine, as ye ca’t, but a sour fit o’ 
the batts wi’ sitting amaug the wat moss-hags for four hours at a 
) oking, and the leddy cured me wi’ some hickery-pickery ; mair 
by token, an she had ken’d how I came by the disorder, she wadna 
hae been in sic a huiTy to mend it ” 

Although gniamiig m spirit over the obdurate and impenitent 
state, as she thought it, ot her son Cuddie, Mausc durst neither 
urge him farther on the topic, nor altogether neglect the warn- 
ing he had given her. She knew the disposition of her deceased 
helpmate, whom this surviving pledge ol their union greatly re- 
sembled, and remembered, tliat although submitting implicitly in 
most tilings to her boa.st of faiipenor acuteness, he used on cortain 
occasions, when driven to extremity, to be seized witli fits of 
obstinacy, which neither remonstrance, flattery, nor threats, were 
capable of overpowering. Trembling, tlierefore, at the very pos- 
sibility of Cuddle’s fulfilling his threat, she put a guard over her 
tongue, and even when Poundtext was commended in her pre- 
sence, as an able and fructifying preacher, she had the good sense 
to suppress the coiitradictiou which thrilled upon her tongue, and 
to expi'ess her sentiments no otherwiso than by deep groans, which 
the hearers charitably construed to flow from a vivid recollection 
of the more pathetic parts of his homilies. Uow long she could 
have repressed her feelings, it is difficult to say — an unexpected 
accident relieved her from the necessity. 

The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which were 
connected witli economy. It was, therefore, still the custom in 
his house, as it had been universal in Scotland about fifty years 
before, that the domestics, after having placed the dinner on the 
table, sate down at the lower end of the board, and partook of the 
share winch was assigned to tliem, in company with their masters. 
On the day, therefore, after Cuddie’s arrival, being the third from 
the opening of this narrative, old Robin, who was butler, vaiet- 
de-chambre, footman, gardener, and what not, in the house of 
Milnwood, placed on the table an immense charger of broth, thick- 
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«ned with oatmeal and colowort, iiwhich ocean of liquid was in- 
distinctly discovered, by close observers, two or three short ribs 
of lean mutton sailing to and fro. Two huge baskets, one of bread 
made of barley and pease, and one of oat-cakes, flanked this stand- 
ing dish. A large boiled sahnon would now-a-days have indicated 
more liberal housekeeping ; but at that period salmon was caught 
in such plenty in the considerable rivers in Scotland, that instea-d 
of being accounted a delicacy, it was generally applied to feed the 
servants, who arc said sometimes to have stipulated that they 
should not be required eat a food so luscious and surfeiting in 
its quality, above five times a-week. The large blaick jack, filled 
with very small beer of Milnwood’s own browing, was allowed to 
the company at discretion, as were tlic bannocks, cakes, and broth ; 
but the mutton was reserved for the heads of the family, Mrs 
Wilson included : and a measure of ale, somewhat deserving the 
name, was set apart in a silver fainkard for tlieir exclusive use. A 
huge kebhock (a ehcese, that is, made with ewe-imik mixed with 
iHiw’s milk), and a jar of Kilt butter, were in common to the com- 
pany. 

To enjoy tins exquisite cheer, w^as placed, at the head of the 
table, the old Laird himself, witli his nephew on the one side, and 
Uio favourite housekeeper on the other. At a long interval, and 
beneath the salt of coui'sc, sate old Robin, a meagre, half-starved 
serving-man, rendered cross and cripple by rheumatism, and a 
dirty drab of a housemaid, whom use had rendered callous to the 
daily exercitations which her temper underwent at the hands of 
her master and Mrs Wilson. A barnmaii, a white-headed cow- 
herd boy, with Cuddle the new ploughman, and his mother, com- 
pleted the party. The other labouicrs belonging to the property 
resided in their own hoiibos, liappy at least iii this, that if their 
cheer was not more di^heate than that w Inch we have described, 
they could cat^their fill, imwatched by the sharp, envious grey 
eyes of Milnw’ood, which seemed to measure the quantity tliat 
each of lus dependents swallowed, as closely as if their glances 
attended each nioutliful in its progress from the lips to the sto- 
mach. This close inspection was unfavonrable to Cuddie, who 
sustained much prt'judice in his new master’s opinion, by the si- 
lent celerity with w'hich he cainscd the victuals to disappear before 
him. And ever and anon Milnwood turned his eyes from the 
huge feeder to cast indignant glances upon his nephew, whose re- 
pugnance to rustic labour was the principal cause of his needing 
a ploughman, and who had been the direct means of his hiring 
this very cormorant. 

Pay tliee wages, quotha?” said Milnwood to himself ; — thou 
wilt eat in a week the value of mair tlian thou canst work for in 
a month.” 

Those disagreeable ruminations were intermpted by a loud 
knocking at Sie outer-gate. It was a universal custom in Scot- 
land, tlm^ when the family was at dinaer, the outer-gate of the 
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tjouft'^ard, if thei*c was one, and if not, the door of the house it- 
self, iMvs ali^ays shut and locked, and only guests of importance, 
-or pi^rsons upon urgent business, sought or received admittance 
at tfiat time.* The family of Milnwood were therefore surprised, 
and, in the unsettled state of the times, something alarmed, at 
the earnest and repeated knocking with which the gate w’as now 
assailed. Mrs Wilson ran in person to the door, and, having rc- 
c'onnoitrcd those who were so clamorous for admittance, through 
some secret aperture with w’hich most Scottish door- ways were 
furnished for the express purpose, she rctunied, wringing her hands 
in great dismay, exclaiming, " The red-coats! the ri'd-coats!” 

“ Robin — Ploughman — what ca* they ye ? — Bamsman — 
Novoy Harry — open the door, ojien tho door'” exclaimed old 
Milnwood, snatching up and slipping into his pocket the two or 
tlirce silver spoons with which the upper end of the table was 
garnished, those beneath the salt being of goodly horn. “ Speak 
them fiiir, sirs ' - Lord love ye, speak them fair ! — they wiiina 
bide thrawing — Wo’re a’ harried — weVe a’ harried!’* 

While the servants admitted the troopers, whose oatlia and 
threats alreadjr indicated resentment at the delay they harl been 
put to, Cuddle took the opportunity to whisper to his mother, 
“ Now', ye daft aiild carline, inak yoursell deaf — ye hae made 
us a’ deaf ere now — and let me speolt for ye I wad like ill to 
get my neck laxed for an auJd wufe’s clashes, though yc be our 
niither " 

“ 0, hinny, ay ; be silent or thou sail come to ill,” was tlie 
corresponding vvliispor of Mause ; “ but liethnik ye, my dear, 
them that deny the Word, the Word will deny” 

Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of the Life- 
Huardsmen, a party of four troopers, commanded by Bothw'ell. 

In they tiamped, making a trcinimdous clatter upon the stone- 
floor with tho iron-shod hinds of their large jack-boots, and the 
claah and clang of their long, heavy, basket-hilted broadswords. 
— Milnwood and Ins housekeeper trembled, from well-grounded 
apprehensions of the system of exaction and plunder earned on 
during these domiciliary visits. Henry Morton was discomposed 
with more special cause, for he remomliered that he stood answer- 
able to the laws for having harboured Burley. The widow Mause 
Headrigg, between fear for her son’s life and an overstrained and 
enthusiastic zeal, which reproached her for consenting even ta- 
citly to belie her religious sentiments, was m a strange quandary. 
The other servants quaked for they knew not well what Cuddle 
alone, with the look of supreme indifference and stupidity which 
a Scottish peasant can at times assume as a mask for consider- 
able direwdness and craft, continued to swallow large spoonfuls 
of his broth, to command which he had drawn within his sphere 
the largo vessel that contained it, and helped himself, amid the 
eonfusioii, to a sevenfold portion. 

* Tbii wu a fKihit ef high etiquette. See Note E. 
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"What is your pleasure here, gentlemen I” said Milnwood, 
humbling himself before the satellites of power. 

"We come in behalf of the king,” answered Bothwell ; " why 
the devil did you keep us so long standing at the door?” 

" We were at dinner,” answered Milnwood, "and the door was 
locked, as is usual in landward towns* in this country. I am sure, 
gentlemen, if 1 had ken’d ony servants of our gude king had 
stood at tlie door — But wad ye please to drink some ale — or 
some brandy — or a cup of canary sack, or claret winel” making 
a pause between each offer as long as a stingy bidder at an auc- 
tion, who is loath to advance his offer for a favourite lot. 

" Claret for me,” said one fellow. 

" I like ale better,” said another, " provided it is right juice of ' 
John Barleycorn.” 

" Better never was malted,” said Milnwood ; " I can hardly say 
BRO muckle for the claret. It’s thin and cauld, gentlemen.” 

" Brandy will cure that,” said a third fellow; " a glass of brandy 
to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in the stomach.” 

" Brandy, ale, sack, and claret? — we’ll try tliera all,” said 
Bothwell, "and stick to that which is best. There’s good sense 
in that, if the daron’dost whig in Scotland had said it.” 

Hastily, yet with a reluctant quiver of his muscles, Milnwood 
lugged out two ponderous keys, and delivered them to tlie gover- 
nante. 

" The housekeeper,” said Bothwell, taking a scat, and throwing 
himself upon it, " is neither so young nor so handsome as to tempt 
a man to follow her to the gauntrees, and devil a one here is there 
worth sending in her place. — What’s this? — moatl” (searching 
with a fork among the broth, and fishing up a cutlet of mutton) 
— " I think I could eat a bit — why, it's as tough as if Ihw devil’s 
clam had hatched it.” 

" If there is anything better in the house, sir,” smd Milnwood, 
alarmed at these symptoms of disapprobation 

“ No, no,” said Bothwell, " it’s not wortli while; I must proceed 
to business. — You attend Poundtext, the preshyterian parson, I 
understand, Mr Morton?” 

Mr Morton hastened to slide in a confessuon and apology. 

" By the indulgence of his gracious Majesty and tlie Govem- 
ment, for I w'ad do notliing out of law — I hac uae objection what- 
ever to the establishment of a moderate episcopacy, but only that 
I am a country-bred man, and the ministers are a hamclier kind 
of folk, and I can follow their doctrine better; and, with reve- 
rence, sir, it’s a mair frugal establishment for the country.” 

" Well, I care ^lothing about that,” said Bothwell; "they are 
indulged, and there’s an end of it; but, for my part, if I were to 
give toe law, never a crop-ear’d cor of toe whole pack should 

* The Snots letidii the use of the word town in its oompiehenslve Saxon mean- 
hu, as a place of habitation. A maiuion or a fhnn-hoiise, though aolltary, ia 
eall^ the town. A landward towni» a dwelling aituated in the oountiy. 
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bark in a Scotch pulpit. However, I am to obey commands. — 
There comes the liquor ; put it down, my good old lady.” 

He decanted about one-half of a quart bottle of claret into a 
wooden qttaigh or bicker, and took it off at a draught. 

" You did your good wine injustice, my friend; — it^s better 
than your brandy, though that’s good too. Will you pledge me to 
the king’s health?” 

** With pleasure,” said Milnwood, " in ale, — but I never drink 
claret, anci keep only a very little for some honoured friends.” 

Like me, I suppose,” said Bothwell; and them pushing the 
bottle to Henry, he said, ** Here, young man, pledge you the king’s 
health ” 

^ Henry filled a moderate gloss in silence, regardless of the hints 
and pushes of his uncle, which seemed to indicate tliat he ought 
to have followed his example, in preferring beer to wine. 

“ Well,” said Bothwell, have ye all d^nk tho toast? — What 
is that old wife about? Give her a glass of brandy — she shall 
drink tho king’s health, by” 

" If jour honour pleaeos,” said Cuddic, with great stolidity 
of aspect, ** this is my mither, stir; and siie’s as deaf as Corra- 
linn — we canna mak her hear day nor door; but if your honour 
pleases, 1 am ready to drink the king’s health for her m as mony 
glosses of brandy as ye think neslicssary.” 

“ I dare swear you are,” ansv^ered Both well ; " you look like 
a fellow that would stick to brandy. Help thyself, mau ; all’s 
free where’er I come. — Tom, help the maid to a comfortable 
cup, though she’s but a dirty jilt neither. Fill round once more. 
Here’s to our noble commander, Colonel Grafaarae of Claver- 
house ! What the devil is the old woman gnmning for ? She looks 
as very a whig as ever sate on a bill-side — Do you renounce tlie 
Covenant, good woman 

" Whilk Covenant is juur honour meaning? — is it the Cove- 
nant of Works, or the Covenant of Grace?” said Cuddie, inter- 
posing. 

“ Any covenant — all covenants that ever were hatched,” an- 
swered the troo|*er. 

“ Mither,” cried Cuddie, affecting to speak os to a deaf person, 

“ the gentleman wants to ken if ye will renunce the Covenant of 
Works?” 

With all my heart, Cuddie,” said Mause, "and pray that my 
feet may be delivered from the snare thereof” 

" Come,” said Bothwell, the old dame has come more frankly 
off than 1 expected. Another cup round, and then we’ll proceed 
to business. — You have ail heard, 1 suppose, of the horrid and 
barbarous murder committed upon the person of the Archbishop 
of St Andrews, by ten or eleven armed fanatics?” 

All started and looked at each other ; at length Milnwood him- 
self answered, " They had heard of some such misfortune, but 
were in hopes it had not been true.” 
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" There is tiie relation published by Government, old gentle* 
man ; what do you think of it^’* 

Think, sir ? Wh — wh — whatever the council please to think 
of it,” stammered Milnwood. 

“ I desire to have your opinion more explicitly, my friend,” 
said the dragoon, authoritatively. 

Milnwood H f'ves hastily glanced tlirough the paper to pick out 
tlie strongest expressions of censure with which it abounded, in 
gleaning which he was greatly aided by their bemg printed in 
italics. — “ I think it a~ 1 loody and execrable — murder and par- 
ricide- devised by hellish and implacable cruelty — utterly abo- 
minable, and a scandal to the land ” 

“Well said, old gentleman!” said the querist — ‘^Here's to 
thee, and I wish you joy of your good principles. You owe nic 
a cup of tlianlvs for liaving taught you them; nay, thou shalt 
pledge ni(‘ in thine own sack — sour ale sits ill upon a loyal sto- 
inacii. — Now comes jour turn, young man; what tlunk you oi 
the matter in hand 

“ I should have little objection to answer you,” said Henn , 
** if 1 knew what right you had to put the question.” 

“ The Lord pivserve us ! ” haid the old housekeeper, to ask 
the like that at a trooper, when a* folk ken they do whatever 
tliey like through the haill country wi* man and w'oman, beast and 
body.” 

The old gentleman exclaimed, in the same horror at his ne- 
phew^B audacity, “ Hold your peace, sir, or answer the gentleman 
discrcetljv Do you mean to affront the king’s authority in the 
person of a sergeant of the Life-Guards?” 

“ Silence, all of you ! ” exclaimed Dothwell, striking his band 
fiercely on the table — Silence, every one of you, and j'<Mr me ’ 
— You ask mo tor my right to examine you, sir” (to Henry;)' 
“ my cockade anjl my broadsword are m v commission, and a bet- 
ter one tlian ever Old Nol gave to his roundhe.ads ; and if you 
want to know moi*e about it, you may look at the act of coun- 
cil empowering his Majesty’s officera and soldiers to search for, 
examine, and apprehend suspicious iiersoiis ; and therefore, once 
more, 1 ask you } our opinion of the death of Archbishop Sharpe 
— It’s a new touch-stone we have got foi trying people’s mettle.” 

Henry had, by tins time, reflected upon the useless risk to 
whicli he would expose tlie family by resisting tiie tyrannical 
power which was delegated to such rude hands ; he tlierefore read 
the narrative over, and replied, composedly, “ I have no hesita- 
tion to say, that the perpetrators of this assassination have coin- 
imtted, in my opinion, a rash and wicked action, wliich I regret 
the more, as I foresee it will be made the cause of proceedings 
against many who are both innocent of the deed, and as for from 
approving it as myself.” 

While Heury thus expressed himself, Bothw’ell, who bent hia^ 
eyes keenly upon him, seemed suddenly to recollect his features.. 
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" Aba \ my friend Captain Popinjay ! 1 think 1 have seen you 
before, and in very suspicious company.” 

“ I saw you once,” answered Henry, in the public-house of 
the town of .” 

“ And with whom did you leave that public-house, youngster { 
— w’as it not with John Balfour of Burley, one of the murden^rs 
of the Archbishop ? ” 

1 did leave the bouse with tlie person you have named,” 
,'Uiswered Henry — “ 1 scorn to deny it ; but, so far from knowing 
him to be a murderer of tlie primate, 1 did not even know at the 
time that such a crime had been committed.” 

“ Lord have mercy on me * 1 am ruined ! — utterly ruined and 
.undope I” exclaimed Milnwood. ** That callaiit’s tongue will riii 
the head aff his ain shoulders, and waste my gudes to the very 
grey cloak on niy back ’ ” 

“ But you knew Burley,” continued Bolhwoll, still addressing 
Henry, and regardless of liis uncle’s iiitc'rrujdiori, “ to he an iii- 
tercommuned rebel and traitor, and voii knew the prohibition to 
deal with such persons Yon knew, that, as a loyal subject, you 
were prohibited to reset, supjily, or intercoinmune with this at- 
tainted traitor, to corri^spond witli him by woid, writ, or message, 
or to sujiply him with meat, drink, house, liarbour, or victual, 
under the highest pains — }ou knew all this, and yet jou broke 
the law.” (Henry was silent ) “ Wliere did ym part from him I” 
continued llothvvell ; “ was it in the highway, or did you give linn 
harbourage in this very house T’ 

In this house ! ’’ said Ins uncle ; he dared not for his neck 
bring ony tniitor into a house of mine.” 

Dare he deny that he did so?” said Both well. 

“As ;you cliarge it to me as a crime,” said Henry, “you will 
excuse my snyiiig anything that will crmimato mxself.” 

“ 0, the lojuls of Milnwood • — the bonny lands of Milnwood, 
that have been in the name of Morton twa hundred years ' ” ex- 
claimed his uncle ; “ they are harking and decing, outht Id and 
uiHeld, haugh and holme 1” 

“ No, sii*,” said Henry, “ you shall not suffer on my account. 
—I own,” ho continued, addressing Bothwell, “ I did give this 
man a night’s lodging, as to an old military comrade of my father 
But it was not only W'lthout my uncle’s knowledge, but contrary 
to his express general orders. I trust, if my evidence is consi- 
dered as good against myself, it will have some weight m proving 
my uncle’s innocence.” 

“ Come, young man,” said the soldier, in a somewhat milder 
tone, “ you ’re a smart spai'k enough, and I am sorry for you ; 
and your uncle here is a fine old Trojan — kinder, 1 see, to his 
guests than liimself, for ho gives ns wmc, and drinks his owm thin 
ale ; — tell mo all you know about this Burley, what he said when 
you parted from him, where he went, and where he is likely now 
to be found ; and, d — n it, 1 ’ll wink as hard on your share of the 
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business as my duty will permit. There *s a thousand merka on 
the murdering whigamore’s head, an 1 could but light on it — 
Come, out with it — where did you part with him?” 

“ You will excuse my answering that question, sir,” said Mor- 
ton; " the same cogent reasons which induced me to afford him 
hospitality at considerable risk to myself and my friends, would 
command roe h; respect his secret, if, indeed, he had trusted mo 
with any.” 

So you refuse to gi-^e me an answer?” said Bothwell. 

I liave none to give/' returned Henry. 

^ Perhaps 1 could teach you to find one, by tying a piece of 
lighted match betwixt your fingers,” answered Bothwell. 

O, for pity’s sake, sir,” said old Alison, apart to her master, 
" gie tliem siller — it’s siller tliey’ro seeking — tliey *11 murder Mr 
Henry, and yoursell next ! ” 

Mdnwood groaned in perplexity and bitterness of spirit, and, 
with a tone as if he was giving up the ghost, exclaimed, “ If twenty 
p — ^p — ^punds would make up this unhappy matter” 

** My master,” insinuated Alison to the sergeant, “ would gio 
twenty punds sterling” 

" Punds Scotch, yo b — h!” interrupted Milnwood; for the 
agony of his avarice overcame alike his puritanic precision and 
the habitual respect he entertained for his housekeeper. 

“ Punds sterling,” insisted the housekeeper, “ if ye wad hae 
tlie gudencss to look ower the lad’s misconduct ; he ’s that dour, 
ye might tear him to pieces, and ye wad ne'er get a word out o* 
him ; and it wad do ye little gude, 1 ’m sure, to hum his bonny 
finger-ends.” 

“Why,” said Bothwell, hesitating, “ I don’t know — most of 
my cloth would have tlie money, and take off tho pri'?oner to(j ; 
but I bear a conscience, and if your ni'ister will staiui to your 
offer, and enter into a bond to produce his nephew, and if ul in 
tlie house will take the test oath, I do not know but” 

“ O ay, ay, sir,” cried Mrs Wilson, “ ony test, ony oaths ye 
please !” And then aside to her master, “ Haste ye away, sir, and 
get the siller, or they will bum the house about our lugs.” 

Old Milnwood cast a meful look upon his adviser, and moved 
off, like a piece of Dutch clock-work, to set at liberty his im- 
prisoned angels in tliis dire emergency. Meanwhile, Sergeant 
Bothwell began to put the test-oath with such a degree of so- 
lemn reverence as might have been expected, being just about tho 
same which is used to this day in his Majesty’s custom-house. 

You — what’s your name, woman?” 

“ Alison Wilson, sir.” 

“ You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and declare, that 
yon judge it unlawful for subjects, under pretext of reformation, 
or any other pretext whatsoever, to enter into Leagnes and Co- 
venants” — 

Here the ceremony was interrupted by a strife between Cuddio 
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^nU his mother, wliich, long conducted in whispers, now became 
audible. 

^ Oil, whisht, mither, whibht 1 they^re upon a communing — 
Oh, whisht! and they’ll agree weel cneuch e’enow.” 

** I will not whisht, Cuddic,” rophed his mother, “ I will uplift 
«ny voice and spare not — I will confound the man of sin, even 
the scarlet man, and through niy voice sliall Mr Henry lie fireed 
from the net of the fowler.” 

“ Slie has her leg ower the harrows now,” said Cuddie, " atop 
her wba can — I sec her cocked up bchint a dragoon on her way 
to the Tolbooth^ — 1 find my ain legs tied below a horse’s belly 
Ay — she has just mustered up her sermon, and tliere — wi’that 
grane — out it comes, and wc are a’ ruined, horse and foot!” 

" And div ye think to come here,” said Mausc, her withered 
hand shaking m concert with her keen, though wrinkled visage, 
animated by zealous wrath, and emajici[»ated, by the veiw mention 
of the test, from the restraints of her own prudence and Cuddle’s 
admonition —“div ye think to come here, wi’ your soubkilling, 
^aint-8cducillg,collselcnce-coufoundlng oaths, and tests, and hands 
— your snares, and your traps, and your gins f — Surely it is in 
vain that a net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 

“ Kh ! what, good diime^” said the soldier. — “ Here’s a whig 
miracle, egad ! the old wife has got both her cars and tongue, and 
we are like to he driven deaf in our turn. — Gt) to, hold your peace, 
and remember whom >ou talk to, you old idiot.” 

“ Whae do I talk to! Kh, sirs! ower weel may the sorrowing 
land ken W'hat ye arc. Malignant adherents yc are to tlie pre- 
lates, foul props to a feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of prej , 
and burdens to the earth.” 

Upon my soul,” said Hothw-ell, astonished as a mastiff-dog 
might be should a hen-partridge fly at him in defence of her 
>oung, “ this IS the finest language 1 ever heard ’ Can’t }ou give 
us some more of it?” 

“ Gie yo some inair o’t!” said Mause, clearing her voice witli 
a preliminary cough — “ I will take up my testimony against you 
ance and again. — Philistines ye are, and Edomites — leopards arc 
ye, and foxes — evening wolves, that gnaw not the bones till the 
morrow — wicked dogs, that compass about the chosen — tlirust- 
ing kine, and pushing bulls of Basliun — piercing serpents ye are, 
and allied baith m name and nature with the great Ked Dragon ; 
Revelations, twalfth chapter, third and fourth verses.” 

Here the old lady stopped, apparently much more from lack of 
breath than of matter. 

“ Curse the old hag!” said one of the dragoons—" gag her, 
and take her to head-quarters.” 

" For sliame, Andrews 1 ” said Bothwell ; " remember the good 
lady belongs to the fair sex, and uses only the privilege of her 
tongue. — But, hark ye, good woman, — every bull of Basban and 
Red Dragon wiU not be so civil as 1 am, or be contented to leave 
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you to the charge of the constable and ducking-stool. In the 
meantime, 1 must necessarily carry off tliis young man to head- 
quarters. I cannot answer to my commanding-officer to leave 
him in a house where I have heard so much treason and fanati- 
cism.’* 

“ See now, mither, what }'e hao dune,” whispered Cuddie ; 
‘‘ there’s the Philistines, as ye ca’ them, are gaun to whirry awa’ 
Mr Henry, and a* wi’ your nash-gab, deil be on’t !” 

Haud yere tongue, ye cowardly loon,” said the mother, " and 
layna the wyte on me ; '‘f you and thae thowless gluttons, that 
are sitting staring like cows bursting on clover, wad testify wi* 
your hands as I Imve testified wi* my tongue, they should never 
harle the precious young lad awa’ to captivity.” 

While this dialogue passed, the soldiers had already bound 
and secured their prisoner. Milnwood returned at this instant, 
and, alarmed at the preparations he beheld, hastened to proffer 
to Bothwell, though with many a grievous groan, the purse of 
gold which he had been obliged to rummage out as ransom for 
ills nephew. The trooper took the purse with an air of indiffer- 
ence, weighed it in his hand, chucked it up into the air, and caught 
it as it fell, then shook his head, and said, “ There's many a 
merry pight in this nest of yellow boys, but d — n me if I dare 
venture for them — that old woman has spoken too loud, and 
before all the men too. — Hark ye, old gentleman,” (to Milnwood), 
“ 1 must take your nephew to head-quarters, so I cannot, m con- 
science, keep more than is my due as civility-money;” tlien open- 
ing the purse, he gave a gold piece to each of the soldiers, and 
took three to himself. “ Now,” said he, ^ ;^ou have the comfort 
to know that your kinsman, young (*aptain Popinjay, will be 
carefully looked after and civilly used ; and the rest of llv' mone} 

I return to you.” 

Milnwood eagerly extended his hand. 

** Only you know,” said Bothwell, still playing with the purse, 

that every landholder is answerable for the conformity and 
loyalty of his household, and that these fellows of mine are not 
obliged to be silent on the subject of the fine sermon we have had 
from that old puritan in the tartan plaid there ; and I presume 
you are aware tliat the consequences of delation will be a heavy 
fine before the council.” 

“ Good sergeant’— worthy captain!” exclaimed the terrified 
miser, " 1 am sure there is no person in my house, to my know- 
ledge, would give cause of offence.” 

" Nay,” answered Botiiwell, " you shall hear her give her tes- 
timony, as she calls it, herself. — You fellow,” (to Cuddie), ** stand 
back, and let your mother speak her mind. I see she *b primed 
and loaded again since her first discharge.” 

** Lord ! noble air,” said Cuddie, ** an auld wife’s tonrae *8 but 
a feckless matter to mak sic a fash about. Neither my ttther nor 
me ever minded muckle what our mither said.” 
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« Hold your peace, my lad, while you are well,” eaid Bothwell; 

1 promise you I ^ink you are slyer than you would like to 
be supposed. — Come, good dame, you see your master will not 
believe that you can give us so bright a testimony.” 

Mausc’s zeal did not rec^^uire tlus spur to set her again on full 
career. 

" Woe to the compliers and carnal self-seekers,” she said, ** that 
<laub over and drown tlieir consciences by complying with wicked 
exactions, and giving mammon of unrighteousness to the sons of 
Belial, that it may make their peace with them! It is a sinful 
compliance, a base confederacy with the Enemy. It is the evil 
that Menaliem did in the sight of Bie Lord, when he gave a thou- 
sand talents to Pul, King of Assyria, tliat his hand might be with 
him; Second Kings, feifteen chapter, nineteen verse. It is the 
evil deed of Ahab, when he sent money to Tiglath-Peleser ; see 
the saame Second Kings, saxteen and aught. And if it was ac- 
counted a backsliding even in godly Hezekiah, that he complied 
with Sennacherib, giving him money, and offering to bear tliat 
which was put upon him (see the saame Second Kings, aughteeu 
chapter, fourteen and feiheen verses even so it is with them 
that in this contumacious and backsliding generation pays loca- 
lities and fees, and cess and tines, to greedy and unrighteous pub- 
licans, utid extortions and stipends to hireling curates (dumb dogs 
which bark not, sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber), and 
gives gifts to be helps and hires to our oppressors and destroyers. 
They arc all like the casters of a lot with them — like the pre- 
paring of a table for the troop, and the fumisliing a drink-offmng 
to the number.” 

" There *s a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr Morton ! How 
like you that?” said Bothwell; "or how do you think the Coun- 
cil will like it? — I tliink we can carry the greatest part of it in 
our heads without a kylcvine pen and a pair of tablets, such as 
you bring to conventides. She denies paying cess, 1 think, An- 
drews!” 

“ Yes, by G — !” said Andrews; " and she swore it was a sin to 
give a trooper a pot of ale, or ask him to sit down to a table.” 

"You hear,” said Bothwell, addressing Milnwood; " but it’s 
your own affair;” and he proffered back the purse with its dimi- 
nished contents, with an air of indifference. 

Milnwood, whose head seemed stunned by the accumulation 
of his misfortunes, extended his hand mechanically to take the 
purse. 

" Are ye mad ?” said his housekeeper, in a whisper; " tell them 
tokeep it — they will keep it either by fair means or foul, and it’s 
our only chance to make them quiet.” 

" 1 canna do it, AUie — 1 canna do it,” said Milnwood^ in the 
bitterness of his heart " 1 canna part wi’ the riller 1 hae coimted 
sac often ower, to thac blackguards.” 

" Then I maun do it my^ll, Milnaood,” said the housekeeper, 
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“ or see a’ gang wrang thegitlicr, — My master, sir,” sho saH, 
addressing Bothwell, caniia tliink o’ taking back onything at 
.he liand of an honourable gentleman like you ; he implores ye 
to pit up the siller, and be as kind to his nephew as ye can, and 
be favourable in reporting our dispositions to Government, and 
let us tak i.ae wrang for the daft speeches of an auld iaud,” 
(hero she turned fiercely upon Mause, to indulge herself for the 
effort which it cost ho»* to assume a mild demeanour to the sol- 
diers), “ a daft auld wh»<' randy, that ne’er was in tlie house (foul 
fa’ her') till yesterday afternoon, and that sail ne’er croM the 
door-stanc agam, an aiics 1 had her out o't.” 

“ Ay, ay,” whispered Ciiddie to his parent, " e’en sae ! T ken’d 
wo wad be put to our travels agam whene’er ye suld get three 
words spoken to an end. 1 was sure that wad be the upshot o’t, 
luithor.” 

“Whisht, my bairn,” said slie, “and diniia murmur at the 
cross — Cross their door-stane ! weel 1 wot I’ll ne’er cross their 
door-stane. There’s iiae mark on their threshold for a signal 
that the destroying angel should pass by. They’ll get a back-cast 
o' his hand yet, tliat think sac muckle o’ the creature and sae 
little o* tJie Creator — sae muckle o’ warld’s gear and sae little 
o’ a broken covenant — sac muckle about tliac wheen pieces o’ 
yellow muck, and sae little about tlie pure gold o’ the Scrip- 
iure— sae muckle about their am friend and kinsman, and sai^ 
little about the elect, that are tried wi’ homings, harassmgs, hunt- 
ings, searchings, chasings, catchings, iniprisonmcnts, toitunngs, 
banishments, headings, hangings, dismemberings, and quarteniigs 
quick, forby the hundreds forced fiom their am habitations to 
tUo deserts, mountains, inuira, mosses, moss-flows, and j)»at-liags, 
there to hear the word like bread eaten in secret.” 

“ Sho’.s at the Covenant now, serjeant; shall we not have her 
aw ay I” said one of the soldiers, 

“ You he d — d !” said Bothwell, aside to him; “cannot you 
see she’s better whei*e she Is, so long as there is a respectable, 
sponsible, money-broking hentor, like Mr Morton of Milnwood, 
who has the means of atoning her trespasses? Let the old mo- 
ther fly to raise anotlier brood — she’s too tough to be made anj - 
thing of herself. — Here,” he cried, “ one other round to Milii- 
wood and his roof-tree, and to our next merry meeting with liim ! 
— which I think will not bo far distant, if he keeps such a fana- 
tical family.” 

He then ordered tlie party to take their horses, and pressed 
the best in Milnwood’s stable into the king’s service to carry the 
prisoner. Mrs Wilson, with weeping eyes, made up a small parcel 
of necessaries for Henry’s compelled journey, and as she bustled 
about, took an opportunity, unseen by the p^y, to slip into his 
hand a small sum of money. BothweU and his troopers, in other 
I'espects, kept their promise, and were civil. They did not hind 
their prisoner, but contented themselves with leamng his horse 
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hetween a file of men. They then mounted, and marched off with 
Ttiuch mirth and laughter among tliemselvcs, leaving the Milii- 
wood family in great confusion. The old Laird hiniBclf, over- 
powered by the loss of his nephew, and the unavailing outlay of 
twenty pounds sterling, did nothing the wdiole evening but ix)ck 
liimseif backwards and forwards in his great leathern easy-chair, 
repeating the same lamentation, of “ Ruined on a’ sides ! ruined 
on a* sides ’ —harried and undone’ harried and undone ! — body 
ami giules ! body and gudes ! 

Ml’S Ahbon Wilson’s gi’ief was partly indulged and partly re- 
lieved by the torrent of invectives with which she accomiianu d 
Mausc and (’uddie’s (’xpulsion from Mihiwood. 

1 il luck be ill tlic grauiiig coi-sc o* tlice ’ — the prettiest lad 
111 Clylesdalo this day maun be a sufferer, and a’ for you and 
your daft wliiggery ' ” 

(iae wa’ replied Mauso; “ I trow ye are yet in the bonds 
of sin, and in the gall of iniquity, to grudge your bonniest and 
l>est in the cause of Him tliat gave ye a’ ye bae — I pi’omise 1 
bac dune .is muckle for Mr Harry as I wad do for my am; for 
if (’uddic wius found worthy to bear testimony in the (iniss- 
inarket ’’ 

“ And there’s glide hope o’t,” said Alison, “ unless you and he 
change your courses ” 

And if,” continued Mausc, disregarding tlie interruption, 
“ the bloody Doegs and the Hatteniig Ziplutcs were to seek to en- 
snare me With a proffer of Ins reinission upon sinful compliance'', 
f wad jK*rs(3\en*, nathelcss, m lifting my testimony against popery, 
prL’laey, antinomianism, crastianism, lapsarianisin, sublapsarntn- 
isin, and the sms and snares of the times — 1 w’ad cry as a woman 
in labour agamst the black Indulgence, that has been a stum- 
lilliig block to professors — I wad uplift iny voice as a powerful 
preacher.” 

“ Hout tout, mither,” cried Cuddic, interfering and dragging 
her off forcibly, " dinna deave tlie gentlewoman wi’ your testi- 
mony! yc hae preached cneugh for sax days. Ve preached us 
out o* our canny free-house and glide kale-yard, and out o’ tins 
new city o’ refuge afore our Iniidcr end was wcel hafted in it, 
and ye hae preached Mr Harry aw a to the prison ; and jre hae 
preached twenty punds out o’ the Laird’s pocket that he likes as 
ill to quit wi’; and sae ye may baud sae for ae wee while, with- 
out preaching mo up a ladder and down a tow. Sae, come aw^a, 
como awa; the family liae liad eneugh o’ your testimony to nund 
It for ae while.” 

So saying he dragged off Mause, the words Testimony — Cove- 
nant — mahgnanta — indulgence,” still thrilling upon her tongue, 
to make preparations for instantly renewing their travels in queht 
of an asylum. 

“ 111-fhr’d, crazy, crack-brained gowk that she is ! ” exclaimed 
the housekeeper, os slie saw them depart, — " to set up to be sue 
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muckle better than ither folk, the auld besom, and to bring sae 
mnckle distress on a douce quiet family ! If it hadna been that I 
am mair than half a gentlewoman by my station, 1 wad hae tried 
my ten nails in the wizen'd hide o* her!" 


CHAPTER IX. 

T am a son of who have been in many wan, 

And show my cu^ iand scan wtierever 1 come ; 

This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench. 

When welcoming tl le French at the sound of the drum. B omrs. 

“ Don 't bo too much cast down," said Sergeant Bothwell to 
his prisoner, as they journeyed on towards the head-quarters ; 

^ou are a smart pretty lad, and well connected ; the worst that 
will happen will be strapping up for it, and that is many an ho- 
nest fellow’s lot. I tell you fairly your life’s within the compass 
of the law, unless you make submission, and get off by a round 
fine upon your uncle’s estate; he can well afford it." 

“ That vexes me more than the rest,” said Henxy. " He parts 
with his money with regret ; and as he bad no concern whatever 
with my having given this person shelter for a night, I wish to 
Heaven, if 1 escape a capitid punishment, that the penalty may 
be of a kind 1 could bear in my own person." 

" Why, perhaps,” said Bothwell, " they will propose to you to 
go into one of the Scotch regiments that are serving abroad. It’s 
no bad line of service ; if your friends are active, and there are 
any knocks going, you may soon get a commission." 

I am by no means sure," answered Morton, " that sudi a 
sentence is not the best thing that can happen to me.” 

Why, then, you are no real whig after alU” said the Ser- 
geant. * 

1 have hitherto meddled with no party in tlie state,” said 
Henry, " but have remained quietly at home ; and sometimes 1 
have had serious thoughts of joining one of our foreign re^- 
nienta.” 

“ Have you !” replied Bothwell ; “ why, I honour you for it. I 
have served in tlie Scotch French guar^ myself many a long 
day ; it’s the place for learning discipline, d— n me. They never 
mind wliat you do when you are off duty ; but miss you the roll- 
call, aud see how they 11 arrange you — D — n me, if old Captain 
Montgomery didn’t make me mount guard upon the arsenal in 
my steel-back and breast, plato-sleeves and Wd-piece, for six 
hoars at once, under so burning a sun, that gad 1 was baked like 
a turtle at Port-^^e. 1 swore never to miss answering to 
Francis Stewart again, though I should leave my hand of wds 
upon the drum-he^ — Ah ! discipline is a capital thing.” 

" In otlier respects you liked the service said Horton. 
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Par excellence,^* said Botliwcll ; women, wine, and wassail, 
all to be had for little but the asking ; and if you it in your 
conscience to let a fat priest think he has some chance to convert 
you, gad he’ll help you to these comforts himself, just to gam a 
iittle ground in your good affection. Where will you find a crop- 
eared whig parson w'ill be so ciwl J ” 

" Why, now’here, I agree with you,” said Henry. " But what 
was your chief duty?” 

" To guard tho King’s person,” said Bothwell — " to look after 
the safety of Louis le Grand, my boy, and now and tlien to take 
a turn among the Huguenots (protestants, that is.) And there 
we had fine scope ; it brought my hand pretty well in for the ser- 
vice in this country. But, come, as you are to be a bon eamerado, 
as the Spaniards say, 1 must put you in cash with some of your 
old undo’s broad-pieces. This is cutter’s law ; we must not see a 
pretty fellow want, if w'e have cash ourselves.” 

Thus speaking, he pulled out Ins purM*, took out some of the 
contents, and offered them to Henry without counting them. 
Young Morton declined the favour ; and, not judging it prudent 
to acquaint the sergeant, notwithstanding his apparent genero- 
sity, that he w'as actually in possession of some money, he as- 
sured him he sliould have no difficulty in getting a supply from 
his uncle. 

** Well,” said Bothwell, in that case these yellow rascals must 
serve to ballast my purse a little longer. 1 ahvays make it a rule 
never to quit the tavern (unless ordered on duty) while my purse 
is so weighty tliat I can chuck it over the signpost.* When it is 
so light that tlie wind blows it back, then, boot and saddle, — we 
must fall on some way of replenishing. — But wliat tower is that 
before us, rising so high upon the steep bank, out of the woo<Ls 
that surround it on every side?” 

It is tho tower of Tullietudlem,” said one of the soldiers. 

Old Lady Margaret Bellenden lives there. She’s one of tlie best 
affected women m the country, and one that’s a soldier’s friend. 
When I was hurt by one of the d — d w'hig dogs that shot at me 
from behind a fauld-dike, I lay a month there, and would stand 
such another wound to be in as good quarters again.” 

"If that bo the case,” said Bothwell, " I will pay my respects 
to her as we pass, and request some refreshment for men aud 
horses; I am as thirsty already as if 1 had drunk nothing at 
Milnwood. But it is a good thing in these times,” he continued, 
addressing himself to Henry, " that the King’s soldier cannotpass 
a bouse without getting a refreshment. In such houses as Tilhc 
— what d’ye call it! you are served for love ; in the houses of 
the avowed fanatics you help yourself by force ; and among the 
moderate presbyterians and otiier suspicious persons, you are 
well treat^ from fear; so your thirst is always quenched on 
some terms or other.” 

* See Note T, -^Highland Laird. 
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“ And you propose,” said Henry, anxiously, “ to go upon that 
GiTand up to the tower yonder?” 

" To be sure I do,” answered Bothwell. How should I be 
: ble to report favourably to my officers of the worthy lady’s sound 
principles, unless I know the taste of her sack, for sack she will 
produce — that I take for granted ; it is the favourite consoler of 
your old dowajirer of quality, as small claret is the potation of 
} our country laird.” 

“ Then, for Heaven’s sake,” said Henry, “ if you are determined 
to go there, do imt mention my name, or expose me to a family 
that 1 am acquainted wiUi. Let me be muffied up for the time 
in ono ot' your soldier’s cloaks, and only mention me generally as 
a prisoner under your charge.” 

" With all my heart,” said Bothwell ; " I promised to use you 
civilly, and I scorn to break my word. — Here, Andrews, wrap 
a cloak round the prisoner, and do not mention liis name, nor 
where we caught him, unless you would have a trot on a horse 
of wood.” * 

They were at tliis moment at an arched gateway, battlemcntcd 
and flanked with turrets, one whereof was totally ruinous, except- 
ing the lower story, which served as a cow-house to the peasant 
whoso family inhabited the turrc't that remained entire. The gate 
had been broken down by Monk’s soldiers during the civil war, 
and had never been replaced, therefore presented no obstacle to 
Bothwell and his party. The avenue, very steep and narrow, and 
causewayed with large roimd stones, a.scendcd the side of the pre- 
cipitous liank in an oblique aud zigzag course, now showing now 
hiding a view of the tower and its exterior bulwarks, winch seemed 
to rise almost perpendicularly above tJieir heads. The fi-agments- 
of Gothic defences which it exhibited were upon such a scale of 
strength, as induced Bothwell to exclaim, ‘‘ It’s well this place is 
ill honest and loyal bands. Kgad, if the enemy had it, a dozen 
of old whigamore wives with tlieir distaffs might keep it against 
a troop of dragoons, at least if they had half tho spunk of the old 
girl we loft at Milnwood. Upon my life,” he continued, an they 
came in front of the large d<mble tower and its surrounding de- 
fences and flankers, it is a superb place, founded, says the worn 
inscription over the gate — unless die remnant of my Latm has 
given mo the slip — by Sir Italph de B^llendon in 1350— a re- 
spectable antiquity. 1 must greet the old lady with due honour, 
though it should ’put me to the labour of recalling some of the 
compliments that 1 used to dabble in when X was wont to keep 
that sort of company.” 

A& he thus communed with himself, ihe butler, who had re- 
connoitred the soldiers from an arrow-sUt in the wall, announced 
to his lady, that a commanded party of dtagoons, or, as he 
thought, Life-Guardsmen, waited at the gate with a prisoner 
under their charge. 

* See Note Gf ITcodenMore* 
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" 1 am certain/* said Gudyill, and pomtive, tliat the sixth man 
is a prisoner ; for his horse is led, and the two dragoons that are 
before have their carabines out of their budgets, and rested upon 
their thighs. It was aye the way wc guarded prisoners in die 
days of the great Marquis.” 

“ King*h soldiers ? ” said the lady ; “ probably in want of re- 
freshment. Go, GudyilJ, make them welcome, and let them be 
accommodated with what provision and forage the Tower can 
afford. And stay, tell my gentlewoman to bring my black scurf 
and nianteau. 1 will go dowu myself to receive them ; one can- 
not show the King’s Life-Guards too much respect in times when 
they ait* doing so much for wiyal authority. And d’ye hear, 
Gud}ill, let Jenny Dennison slip on her pearliiigs to walk before 
my niece and me, and the three women to walk beliind; and bid 
my niece attend me instantly.” 

Fully accoutred, and attended according to her directions, Lady 
Margaret now sailed out into tlie couit-yard of her tower witli 
great courU'sy and dignity. Sergeant llothwcll saluted the grave 
and re\erend lady of the manor with an assurance which liad 
something of the light and careless addre<»s of the dissipated men 
of fashion in Charles the Second's tune, and did not at all savour 
of the aw'kward or rude luaiiners of a non -commissioned ofheer of 
dragoons liis language, as well as his manners, seemed also to 
bo refined for the time and occasion ; though the truth was, tliat, 
m the ilnctuations of an adventurous and profligate life, Bothwell 
had sometimes kept company much better suited to his ancestry 
than to hiH prijsent situation of life. To the lady’s request to know 
whetlicr she could be of service to them, he answered, with a suit- 
abU' bow, ** That as they had to march some miles farther tliat 
night, they would be much accommodated by permission to rest 
tJleir horses for an hour before continuing their journey.” 

‘‘ Witli the greatest pleasure,” answered Lady Margaret ; " and 
I trust that my people will see that neither horse nor men want 
suitable refresWent.” 

“ We are well aware, madam,” continued Bothwell, “ tliat such 
has always been the reception, within the walls of TiUietudlem, 
of tliosc who served the King.” 

“We have studied to discharge our duty faitlifully and loyally 
on all occasions, sir,” answered Lady Margaret, pleased with the 
compliment, “ both to our monarchs and to their followers, par- 
ticularly to their faithful soldiers. It is not long ago, and it pro- 
bably has not escaped tlie recollection of his sacred Majesty now 
on the throne, sinco he himself honoured my poor house witli liis 
pr^ence, and breakfasted in a room in this castle, Mr Sergeant, 
which my waiting-gentlewoman shall show you ; we still call it the 
King’s room.” 

Bothwell had by this time dismounted his parfy, and committed 
the horses to the charge of one file, and tlie prisoner to tliat of 
another ; so that he himself was at liberty to continue the con- 
versation which the lady had so condescendingly opened. 
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** Since tbe King, my maeter, had the honour to experience your 
hospitality, 1 cannot wonder that it is extended to those that serve 
liim, and whose principal merit is doing it with fidelity. And yet 
1 liave a nearer relation to hia Majesty than this coarse red coat 
would seem to indicate.” 

" Indeed, sirl Probably,” said Lady Margaret, ^ you have be- 
longed to his household I” 

" Not exactly, madam, to his household, but rather to his kmisej 
a connexion through which I may claim kiiidi*cd with most of the 
best ftimiKes in Scotland, not, 1 believe, exclusive of that of Tillie- 
tudlem.” 

“ Sir ^ ” said the old lady, drawing herself up with dignity at 
hearing what she conceived an impertinent jest ; 1 do not un- 

derstand you.” 

“ It’s but a foolish subject for one in my situation to talk of, 
madam,” answered the trooper ; ** but you must have heard of 
the history and misfortunes of my grandfather Francis Stewart, 
in whom James I., liis cousin-german, gave the title of Botliwell, 
as my comrades give me the nickname. It was not, in the long 
run, more advantageous to him than it is to me.” 

Indeed *” said Lady Margaret, with much sympathy and sur- 
prise ; “ 1 have indeed always understood that the grandson of the 
last Earl was in necessitous circumstances, but I should never 
have expected to see him so low in the service. With such con- 
nexions, what ill fortune could have reduced you” 

“ Nothing much out of the ordinaiy course, I believe, madam,” 
said Both well, interrupting and anticipating the question. 1 have 
had my moments of good luck like my neighbours — have drunk 
my bottle witli Rochester, thrown a merry main with Bucking- 
ham, and fought at Tongiers side by side with Sheffield. But 
ray luck uever lasted ; I could not make useful friends out of my 
jolly companions — Perhaps I was not sufficiently aware,” he con- 
tinued, with ^me bitterness, “ how much the descendant of the 
Scottish Stewarts was honoured by being admitted into the con- 
vivialities of Wilmot and Villiers.” 

“ But your Scottisli friends, Mr Stewart — your relations here, 
so numq^us and so powerful ? ” 

" Why, ay, my lady,” replied the sergeant ; " I believe some 
of them might have made me their gamekeeper, for I am a to- 
lerable shot — some of them would have entertained me as their 
bravo, for I can use my sword well — and hero and there was one, 
who, when better company a as not to be had, would have made 
me his companion, since I can drink my three bottles of wine. 
But 1 don’t know how it is — between service and service among 
my kinsmen, 1 prefer that of my courin Charles as the most cre> 
ditable of them all, although the pay is but poor, and the livery 
hr from splendid.” 

It is a shame ! it is a burning scandal ! ” said Lady Margaret. 
^ Why do you not apply to his most sacred Majesty 1 he cannot 
but be surprised to hear that a scion of liis august family” 
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** I beg your pardon, madam/* interrupted die sergeant ; ^ 1 
am but a blunt soldier, and 1 t^t you wiU excuse me when I 
say, his most sacred Majesty is more busy in grafting sciuns of 
his own, tlian with nourishing those whidi were planted by his 
grandfather’s CTandfather.” 

“Well, Mr Stewart,” said Lady Margaret, ‘'one thing you must 
promise me ~ remain at Tilhetudlem to-night; to-morrow I ex- 
pect your commanding-ofiBcer, the gallant Clavcrhouse, to whom 
King and country are so much obliged for his exertions against 
those who would turn the world upside down. I will speak to him 
on the subject of your speedy promotion ; and 1 am certain he 
feels too much, both what is due to the blood which is in your 
veius, and to the request of a lady so highly distinguished as 
myself by bis most sacred Majesty, not to make better provision 
for you ^an you have yet received.” 

“ I am much obliged to your ladyship, and I certainly will re- 
main here with my prisoner, since you request it, especially as it 
will be the earliest way of presenting him to Colonel Grahame, 
and obtaining Ins ultimate orders about the young spaiJt.” 

“ Who is >our prisoner, pray you ?” said Lady Margaret. 

“ A young fellow of rather the better class in this neighbour- 
hood, wIlo has been so incautious as to give countenance to one 
of tlic murderers of the primate, and to facihtate the dog's es- 
caiie.” 

O, fie upon him !” said Lady Margaret. “ 1 am but too apt 
to lorgive the injuries 1 have received at the hands of these 
rogues, though some of tliem, Mr Stewart, are of a kind not like 
to be forgotten ; but those who would abet the perpetrators of so 
cruel and deliberate a homicide on a single man, an old man, and 
a man of the Archbishop’s sacred pTOfossion — 0 fie upon him ! 
If you wish to make him secure, with little trouble to your people, 

1 will cause Hamson, or Gudyill, look for the key of our pit, or 
prmcipal dungeon. It has not been open since the week after 
the victory of Kilsythe, when my poor Sir Arthur Bellenden put 
twenty w higs into it ; but it is not more than two stories beneath 
ground, so it cannot be unwholesome, especially as 1 rather be- 
lieve there is somewhere an opening to the outer air.” 

“ I beg your pardon, madam,” answered the sergeant ; " 1 dare 
say the dungeon is a most admirable one ; but 1 have promised 
to be civil to the lad, and I will take care he is watched so as to 
render escape impossible. I *11 set those to look after him shall 
keep him as &8t as if Ins legs were in the boots, or his fingers in 
the thumbikins.” 

“ Well, Mr Stewart,** rejoined the lady, "you best know your 
own duty. 1 heartily wish you good-evening, and commit you to 
the care of my steward, Harrison. 1 would ask you to keep our- 
selves company, but a — a — a — 

" 0, madam, it requires no apology ; I am sensible the coarse 
red coat of King Charles 11. does and ought to annihilate the pri- 
vileges of the red blood of King James V.” 
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‘‘ Not with mp, I do afisurp you, Mr Stewart ; you do me iii^ 
justice if you think bo. I will speak to jour officer to>morrovi’ ; 
and 1 trust you shall soon fiud yourself in a rank where theie 
shall bo no anomalies to he reconciled.” 

‘‘ I believe, madam,” said Roth well, “your goodness will find 
itself deceived; but I am obliged to you for your intention, and, 
at all events, I will have a merry night with Mr Harrison.” 

Lady Margaret t-iok a ceremonious leave, with all the respect 
winch she owed to in>al blood, even when flowing in the veins of 
a sergeant of the Lilt Guards ; again assuring Mr Stewart, that 
whatever was in the I’ower of Tilhctudlein was heartily at his 
service and that of liis attendants. 

Sergeant Both well did not fail to take the lady at lier word, and 
readily forgot the height from winch his family had descended, 
ill a joyous carousal, during w'hich Mr Harrison exerted himself 
to produce the best wine in the cellar, and to excite his guest to 
be merry, by that seducing example wdiich, in matters of convi- 
viality, goes farther than precept. Old Gudyill associated himself 
with a party so much to his taste, pn^tty iiiiieh as Davy, iii the 
Second Part of flenry the Fourth, imugles m the revels of his 
master, Justice Shallow. He ran down to the cellar at the risk 
of breaking Ins nock, to ransack some private catacomb, know'ii, 
as be boasted, only to himself, and which never either had, or 
should, during his supermtendence, render forth a bottle of its 
contents to any one but a real king’s fru'iid. 

‘‘ Wlien the Duke dined here,” said the butler, seating Inmsi'if 
at a distance from the table, being somewhat o\erawcd by Roili- 
well’s genealogy, but yet hitching Ins scat half a yard nearer at 
every clause of his sjicech, “ my U ddy was im}>ortunate to have 
a bottle of that Burgundy,” — (here he advanced his wnit a little;) 
“ but 1 dnma ken how' it was, Mr Stewart, T iiiisdourtied him. 1 
jaloused him, sir, no to be the fnend to government he pretends : 
the family ar^ not to lippeu to. That aiild Duke James lost his 
heart before he lost his bead ; and tlie Worcester man was but 
wersh panitch, neither gudo to fry, boil, imr sup cauld.” (With 
this witty observation, he completed his first parallel, and com- 
nicncei^a zigzag, after the manner of an expeneneed engineer, 
in order to continue his approaches to the table.) Sap, sir, the 
faster my leddy cried ‘ Burgundy to hia Grace — the auld Bur- 
guudy — the choice Burgundy — the Burgundy tliatcame ower in 
the tliirty-nine’ — the mairdid 1 say to my sell, Deil a drap gangs 
down his hause unless 1 was inair sensible o’ lus principles ; sack 
and claret may serve him. Na, na, gentlemen, as lang as I hae 
the trust o’ butlor in this house o’ Tillietudlem, 1 ’ll tak it upon 
me to see tliat nae disloyal or doubtfu’ person is the better o’ our 
bums. But when I can find a true fnend to the king and his 
cause, and a moderate episcopacy — when 1 find a man, as 1 say, 
that will stand by church and crown as 1 did mjsell in my mas- 
ter’s life, and all through Montrose’s time, 1 think there ’s nac- 
thing in the cellar ower gude to be spared on him.” 
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By this time he had completed a lodgment in the body of the 
place, or, in other words, advanced his seat close to the table. 

" And now, Mr Francis Stewart of Bothwell, I have the honour 
to drink your gude liealth, and a commission t’ye, and much 
luck may ye have in raking this country clear o* wliigs and round- 
heads, fanatics and Covenanters.” 

Bothwell, who, it may well be believed, had long ceased to be 
very scrupulous in point of society, which he regulated more by 
his convenience and station in life than his ancestry, readily an- 
swered the butler’s pledge, acknowledging, at the same time, the 
excellence of the wine ; and Mr Gudyill, thus adopted a regular 
member of the company, continued to furnish tliem witli the 
means of mirth until an early hour in tlio next morning. 


CHAPTER X. 

l>ul I but purpose in omlinrk witli tlieo 
1 in tlie siiKiotli Mirlat o «f .\ Mirnmer sea. 

Anti would forsv'tke tlie skill iiiul nuke tlie sbore 
W hen the winds whistle and the tempests roar ’ Prick 

While Lady Margaret hehl, with the high-descended sergeant 
of dragoons, the con(<*renee which wc have detailed m Bie prt‘- 
ceding pages, her graiid-daugliter, partaking m a less degree her 
ladjslup’s onthiisiasin for all who were sprung of the blood-rot al, 
did not honour Sergeant Bothwell with more attention than a 
single glance, which showed her a tall powei’ful person, and a set 
of hardy weather-beaten features, to which pride and dissipation 
had given an air where discontent mingled with the reckless 
gaiety of despci-ation The other soldiers offered still less to de- 
tach her considei'ation ; but from the prisoner, muffled and dis- 
guised as he was, she fliiind it impossible to withdraw her eyes 
Vot she blamed herself for indulgmg a curiosity which seemed 
obviously to give pain to him who was its object. 

“ I wish,’* she said to Jenny Dennison, who was the immediate 
attendant on her person, “ I wish we knew who that pocar fellow 

IS.” 

“ I was just thinking saemysell, Miss Edith,” said the waiting- 
woman ; “ but it canna be Cuddie Headrigg, because he ’s taller 
and no sae stout.” 

“ Yet,” continued Miss Bellcnden, it may be some poor ncigli- 
bour, for whom we might have cause to interest ourselves.” 

“ I can sime learn wha he is,” said the enterprising Jenny, if 
the sodgers were anes settled and at leisure, for 1 ken ane o’ 
them very weel — the best-looking and the youngest o* them.” 

** I think you know all the idle young fellows about the coun- 
try,” answered her mistress. 

“ Na, Miss Edith, 1 am no sae free o’ my acquaintance as that*” 
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answered the fille-de-chambre. "To be sure, folk canna lielp 
kenning the folk by head-mark that they see aye glowering and 
looking at them at kii'k and market; but 1 ken few lads to speak 
to unless it be them o’ tho family, and the three Steiiisons, and 
Tam Rand, and tho young miller, and the five Howisons in Ne- 
tfaersheils, and lang Tam Gilry, and” 

" Pray cut short a list of exceptions which threatens to be a 
long one, and tell me how you come to know this young soldier,” 
said Miss Bellenden. 

“ Lord, Miss Edith, 't’s Tam Halliday — Trooper Tam, os they 
ca’ him, — that was wounded by the hill-folk at the conventicle at 
Outer-side Muir, and lay hero while he was under cure. I can 
ask him onything, and Tam will no refuse to answ^er me, 1 ’ll be 
caution for him.” 

" Try, then,” said Miss Edith, " if you can find an opportunity 
to ask him the name of his prisoner, and come to my room and 
tell me what he says.” 

Jenny Dennison proceeded on her errand, but soon returned 
with such a face of surprise and dismay as evinced a deep interest 
in the fate of the prisoner. 

" What is the matter 1” said Edith, anxiously; " docs it prove 
to be Cuddie, after all, poor fellow 1” 

" Cuddie, Miss Edith ? Na * na I it ’s nae Cuddie,” blubbered 
out the faithful fille-de-chambre, sensible of the pain which her 
news were about to inflict on her young mistress. ^ 0 dear. Miss 
Edith, it’s young Milnwood himscll 

" Young Milnwood 1” exclaimed Edith, aghast in her turn ; " it 
is impossible— totally impossible! His uncle attends the clergy 
man indulged by law, and lias no connexion whatever with the 
ix'fractory people ; and he himself has never interfered in this 
unliappy dissension ; — he must be totally innocent, unless he lias 
been standing up for some invaded right.” 

" O, my dear Miss Edith,” said her attendant, " these are not 
days to what’s right or what’s wrang; if he wore as inno- 
cent as the new-born infant, they would find some way of making 
him mlty, if they liked ; but Tam Halliday says it will touch his 
life, for ho has been resetting ane o’ the Fife gentlemen tliat killed 
that anld carle of an Archbishop.” 

" His life 1” exclaimed Edith, starting hastily up, and speaking 
with a hurried and tremulous accent; — they cannot — they shall 
not-^I will speak for him — they shall not hurt him !” 

" O, my dear young leddy ! think on your grandmother — think 
on the d^ger and the difficulty,” added Jenny ; " for he’s kept 
under close confinement till Claverhouse comes up in the morn- 
ing, and if he doosna gie him full satisfiEustioD, Tam Halliday says 
there will he brief wark wi’ him — Kneel down — mak re^y — 
present — fire — just as they did wi’ auld deaf John Macbriar, that 
never understood a single question they pat till him, and sae lost 
Iiis life for lack o’ heanng.” 
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Jenny f* said the young lady, if he should die, I will die witli 
him. There is no time to talk of danger or difficulty — 1 will put 
on a plaid, and slip down with you to tho place where they have 
kept him — 1 will throw myself at the feet of the sentinel, and en- 
treat iiim, as he has a aoid to be saved” 

** Eh, guide us!” interrupted the maid; our yoimg Icddy at 
the feet o' Trooper Tam, and speaking to him about his soul, 
when the puir chield hardly kens whether ho has ane or no, tm- 
leos that he whiles swears by it! — that will never do; but what 
maun bo maun be, and I'll never desert a true-love cause — And 
sac, if ye maun see young Milnwood, though I ken nac gude it 
will do, but to make baith your hearts the sairer, I '11 e'en tak 
the ijsk o’t, and try to manage Tam Halliday; biit^e maun let 
me hae my ain gate, and no speak ae word — he’s keeping guard 
o’er Milnwood in the caster round of the tower.” 

Go, go, fetch me a [»laid,” said Edith. Let me but see him, 
and I will find some remedy for his danger — Haste ye, Jenny, 
an ever ye hope to have good at my hands ” 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, in which Edith 
muffled herself so a.s completely to screen her face, and in part 
to disguise her person. This was a mode of arranging tho plaid 
very common among the ladies of that century, and the earlier 
part of the succeeding one ; so much so, indeed, that the venerable 
sages of tlie Kirk, conceiving that the mode gave tempting facili- 
ties for intrigue, directed more than one act of Assembly against 
this use of the mantle. But fashion, as usual, proved too strong 
for authority, and while plaids continued to bo worn, women of 
all ranks occa.sionalIy cmplo}cd them as a sort of muffler or veil.* 
Her face and figure thus concealed, Edith, holding by her attend- 
ant's arm, liastened with trembling steps to the place of Morton's 
confinement. 

Tliis was a small study or closet, in one of the turrets, open- 
ing upon a gallery in winch the sentuiel w'as pacing to and fro ; 
for Sergeant Both well, scrupulous in observing his word, and 
perhaps touched witli some compassion for the prisoner’s youth 
and genteel demeanour, Imd waved the indignity of putting his 
guard into the same apartment with him. Halliday, therefore, 
with his carabine on his arm, walked up and down the gallery, 
occasionally solacing himself w'ith a draught of ale, a huge flagon 
of whicli stood upon the table at one end of the apartment, and 
at other times humming the lively Scottish air, 

** Between Saint Johnstone and Bonn^ Dundee, 

I'll gar ye be fain to follow me.’* 

Jenny Dennison cautioiiod her mistress once more to let her 
take her own way. 

* Concealment of an individual, while In public or promisenoas soaety, wm 
tlien very common. In Enj^and, where no plaida were worn, the ladies used 
vizard madca lor the same purpose, and the gallants drew tlie skirts of their 
rioaks over the ri^t shoulder, so os to cover pi^ of the face. This is repeatedly 
alluded to in Pepys’s Diary. 
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I can manage the trooper wcel cneiigh,’’ she said, " for a<» 
rough as he is — I ken their nature wee! ; but ye mamma say a 
single word.** 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallery just as the sen- 
tinel had turned his back from it, and taking up the tune which 
he hummed, she sung, in a coquettish tone of rustic raillery, 

* ' If I wore to follow a pour sodger hd. 

My fri'^nds wad be angry, my minnie be mod , 

A laird, ur a lord, tliey were fitter fur me, 

Saa I’ll ri. ver Ijo fain to follow thee.” 

“ A fair challenge, oy Jove,” cried the sentinel, turning round, 
“ and from two at once ; but it’s not easy to bang the soldier with 
his bandoleers then taking up the song where tlie damsel had 
stopt, 

“ To follow me ye weel may be glad, 

A 8li.irc of my supper, a share of my lied. 

To the sound of tlie drum to nuige fearless and free, 

I’ll gar ye be fain to follow ino ’ 

“ Come, my pretty lass, and kiss me for my song.” 

“ I sliould not have thoiiglit of that, Mr Ualliday,” answered 
Jenny, with a look and tone exprcsbing just the necessary degree 
of contempt at the proposal, “ and, I’se assure ye, ye’ll hae but 
littlf? o’ my company unless show gentler havings — It wasna to 
hear that sort o* nonsense that bi ought me here wi’ my friend, 
and ye should think shame o’ yours(‘ll, ’at should ye.” 

“ Umph ! and ^hat sort of nonsense did bring you here then, 
Mrs Dennison?” 

“ My kinswoman has some particular husiiiess with your pri- 
soner, young Mr Harry Morton, and I am eome wi’ her to speak 
till him.” 

“ The devil you are’” answered the sentinel. “ And pray, 
Mrs Dennison, how do your kinswoma.i and you propose to get 
in ? You arS rather too plump to whib'r through a keyhole, and 
opening the door is a thing not to be spoke of.” 

" It’s no a thing to be spoken o’, but a thing to be dune,” re- 
plied the persevering damsel. 

" We’ll see about tliat, my bonny Jenny and the soldier re- 
sumed his march, humming, aa he walked to and fro along the 
gallery, 

** Keek into the draw-well, 

Janet, Janet, 

Then yeH see your bonny sell, 

My joe Janet.” 

" So ye’re no thinking to let us in, Mr Halliday I Weel, weel ; 
gude e’en to you — ye hae seen the last o’ me, and o’ this bonny 
die too,” said Jenny, holding between her ^ger and thumb a 
splendid silver dollar. 

Give him gold, give him gold,” whispered the agitated young 
lady. 

“ Silver’s e’en ower gude for the like o* him,” replied Jenny, 
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that disua care for the blhik o’ a bonny laspic’s ee — and Achat’s 
wanr, he Avad think there was feometliing inair in’t than a kina- 
wonian o’ mine. My certy ' ailler 's no sae plenty wi’ns, let alane 
gowd ” IJaving addrosbed this advice asido to tier mistarcsn, she 
i*:iisod her voice and *%aid, “ My cousin Avinna stay ouy langer, Mr 
Halliflay ; sae, if yo please, giide-e’cn t’ye.” 

“ Halt a bit, lialt a bit,” wild the trooper rein up and parley, 
Jenny. If I let your kinswoman in to speak to my prisoner, yon 
must stay liere and keep me company till she come out again, and 
then we’ll all be well pleased, you know,” 

“ The fieii 1 be in my feet then,” said Jenny ; " d’ye tlniik my 
kinswoman and me .ire gaun to lose our gude name \m’ cracking 
clavera wi’ the like o’ you or your prisoner either, without some- 
body by to see fair play? liegh, liegli, su^s' to see sic a differ- 
eme between folk’s promises and performance! Yo were a\e 
willing to slight puir Cuddie ; but an 1 had asktd him to oblige 
me ill a thing, though it had been to cost Ins hangmg, he wadna 
liae stude tw ice about it.” 

1 ) — 11 Ciiddie!” retorted the dragoon, “ he’ll be hanged m 
good earnest, 1 hope I saw him to-day at Milnwood with Ins old 

piiritaincal h of a motlier, and it 1 had tJiought 1 was to have 

iiad him cast iit my dish, 1 would have brought him up at my 
horse’s tail — we had law enough to bear us out.” 

** Very wed, very iveel — See if Cuddie winiia hae a lang sliol 
at ym ano o’ thae dajs, if ye gar him tak the muir wi’ sae iiiony 
honest folk. He can hit a mark brawly; he was tlurd at tlic 
popinjay; and lie’s as ti'uo of his jiiomise as of cc and hand, 
though he disiia m.ak sic a phrase about it as some aeqiiaiiitanco 
o‘ yours — Rut it’s a’ ane to me — Come, cousin, we’ll awa’.” 

" Stay, Jenny; — d'-n me, if I hang fire more than auoOicr 
when 1 have so id a thing,” said tlie soldier, in a hesitating tone. 

‘‘ Where is the sergeant?” 

“ Drinking and driving ower,” quoth Jenny, ** wi’ the .Steward 
and John Gudydl.” 

“ So, so — he’s safe enough — and where are my comrades?” 
asked Ualliclay. 

“ Birl^g the brown bowl wi* the fowler and the falconer, and 
some o’ the serving folk ” 

" Have they plenty of ale ? ” 

“ Sax gallons, as gude as e’er was masked,” said the maid. 

“ Well, then, my pretty Jenny,” said the relenting sentinel, 
they are fast till the hour of relieving guard, and pertiaps somc- 
tlimg later ; and so, if you will promise to come alone the next 
time” 

** Maybe I will, and maybe I winna,” said Jeniny j " but if ye 
get the dollar, ye’ll like that just as week” 

“ I’ll be d — n’d if I do,” said Halliday, taking the money, how- 
ever; "but it’s always sometliing for inyrisk; for, if Claver- 
house hears what 1 have done, he will build mo a hoibo as high 
VOL. V. G 
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as tho Tower of TiHietufllem. But every one in tlie rej^iment taken 
what tliey can come by ; 1 am Hurt' Both well and his blood-rojal 
showH U8 a good example. And if 1 were tnisiujg to you, you little 
Jilting flevil, I should Jose both pains and powder; whereas this 
fellow,” looking at the piew, “ will bo good as far as he goes. So, 
coino — there is the diwir ojkmi for }ou; <1o not stay groaning and 
prajing with the young whig now, but be roady , when I call at the 
door, to start, as if tlicy wen* sounding ‘ Horne and away.*” 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the dofir of the doset, admitted 
Jenny and her preteii<ii d kinHwoinaii, locked it behind them, and 
hastily' reassumed the .iidifferent measured step and tiirie-ltilling 
whistle of a sentmel upon Ins regular duty 
The door, which slowly opened, discovered Morton with both 
anus reclined upon a table, and his head resting upon them m a 
posture of deep di'joction. Ho raised bis face as the door opened, 
and perceiving tho female figures wliicli it admitted, *'tarted up 
in great surprise. Kdith, as if inode'^ty had quelled the courage 
which despair had bestowed, stood abouta}ard from the door, 
without having either the jKivvcr to speak or to advance. All tin- 
plans of aid, relief, or comfort, whu-h she had proposed to Jay 
befiU-e her lover, seemed at once to have vanished from her i*e- 
eollection, and left only a painful chaos of ideas, with whieli was 
mingled a fear that she had degraded herself m the ej es of Morton 
by a step which might appear precipitate and unfeiuiiune. She 
hung motionless aim almost powerIc.s3 upon the arm of her attend- 
ant, who m vain endcavouri'd to reassure and inspire her with 
courage, by whispering, “ Wc are in now, madam, and we maun 
make the best o’ our time; for, doubtlcs.s, the corporal or the ser- 
geant will gang the rounds, and it wad be a pity to hae the poor 
lad llalliday punished for his civility ” 

Morton, in the meantime, waa timidly advancing, c^i^'pecting the 
tnitli-j for what other female m the h. use, excc'pting PMith her- 
self, was likely to take an interest in ’lis misfortunes ^ and yet 
afraid, owing to the doubtful twilight and the niuflled dress, of 
making some mistake which might be prejudicial to the object of 
his affections. Jenny, whose ready wit and forward manners well 
qualified her for such an office, hastened to break tho iqp. 

“ Mr Morton, Miss Edith’s very sorry for your present situa- 
tion, and” 

It w'as needless to say more ; he was at her side, almost at her 
feet, pressing her unresisting hands, and loading her with a pro- 
fusion of thanks and gratitude which would be hardly intelli^blo 
from the more broken words, unless w'o could desenbe the tone, 
the gesture, the impassioned and hurried indications of deep and 
tumultuous feeling, with which they w-ere acoompanied. 

For two or three minutes, Edith stood as motionless as the 
statue of a saint which receives the adoration of a worshipper; 
and when she recovered herself sufficiently to withdraw her hands 
from Henry’s grasp, she could at first only faintly articulate, 1 
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Imvc taken a strange step, Mr Morton — a step,” she contmiicd 
witli moie coherenuc, as her ideas arranged theiusehos in eon- 
st^qnence of a strong effort, “ that perhaps may expose mo to 
cciwuit* in }our e\es — lint I have long permitted )ou to uw Ihe 
language of fneuibslnp — perhaps I might say more - too long to 
leave )ou when the world seems to have left you. How, or why, 
IS this iiiipni«^»iimeiit^ what e^ii bo done! can uncle, who thinks 
so htghijy of } oil — can } our <m n kinsman, Milnw nod, be of no us<» ^ 
aie there no means' and what is likely to Ijc the <‘\eiitr* 

“ He what it will,” answercMl Henry, contriving to make him- 
self master of tlie hand that had escaped from him, but winch was 
now again abiuuloiesl to his cla-sp, “ he what it will, it is to me 
from this moment the most welcome incident (d a weaiy life. To 
you, deart‘st Edith— forgive me. 1 .should have ."aid Miss lielleii- 
deii, but misfortune clai nib strange privileges- -to you I havoowtd 
the few luippy inoiiunts whiih have gilded a gloomy existence, 
and if 1 am now to l.i> it down, the re< olicction of thi.s honour will 
be rny happiness in the last hour of siiflering.” 

ihit IS It even tiius, Mr Moitoii'” said Miss Uelleiuh'ii--- 
“ Have )on, who used to mix •-o little in thest' unhappy fendH, 
Ik come so suddenly and de eply implicated, that nothuig short 
ot ” — 

hhe loused, luublc to bring out tlic word which should have 
come next. 

“ Nothing short of my life, um would say t” replied Morton, in 
a calm, but inclunclioly tone , “ I believe that will be entirely in 
the bosoms of my judges. My guards spoke of a possibility of 
exchanging the pcmalty for entry into foreign service. 1 thought 
1 could have embraced the alternative ; and yet, Miss Bellen- 
den, bince I have seen you once more, 1 feel that exile w’ould bo 
more galling than death.” 

And is it then true,” said Edith, “ that you Iiavc been so 
desperately rash as to entertain communication with any oi those 
(jTuel wretches who assassinated the pnmate < ” 

‘‘ I knew not even that such a crime had been committed,” 
replied Morton, “ when I gave unhappily a night’s lodging and 
concealment to one of those rash and cruel men, the ancient friend 
and comrade of my father. But my ignorance will avail me little ; 
for who, Miss Belienden, save jou, will believe it? And, what is 
worse, I am at least uncertain whether, oven if I had known the 
crime, I could liavo brought my mind, under all the circumstances, 
to refuse a temporary refuge to the fugitive.” 

^ “ And by whom,” said Edith, anxiously, " or under what autho- 
rity, will tiie investigation of your conduct take place ? ” 

“ Under that of Colonel Gr^amc of Claverhouse, I am given 
to understand,” said Moi-ton — " one of the military commission, 
to whom it has pleased our king, our privy council, and our par- 
hsunent, that used to be more tenacious of our liberties, to com- 
mit the sole charge of our goods and of our lives.” 
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“ To Claverhouse!” said Edith, faintly. “ Merciful Heaven! 
you are lost ere you are tried ! He wrote to my gi*andmother that 
he was to be here to-morrow morning, on his road to the head of 
the county, where some desperate men, animated by the presence 
of two or three of tlie actors in the primate’s murder, are said to 
have assembled for the purpose of making a stand against tlie 
Govemineut. His expressions made me shudder, e\en when I could 
not guess that — that— a fnend” 

“ J)o not be too much alarmed on my account, my dearest 
Edith,” said Henry, is he supported her in his arms. “ Claver- 
houso, though stern a i ' relentless, is, by all accounts, brave, fair, 
and honourable. 1 am a soldier’s son, and will plead my cause 
like a soldier. He will perhaps listen more favourably to a blunt 
and unvarnished defence, than a truckling and time-serving judge 
might do. And indeed, in a time w'hen justice is in all its branches 
so completely corrupted, I would rather lose my hfe by open mili- 
tary violence, than be conjured out of it by tlie hocus-pocus of 
some arbitrary lawyer, who lends the knowledge he has of the sta- 
tutes made for our protection, to wrest them to our destruction ” 

“ You arc lost — you aio lost, if you are to plead your cause 
with Claverhousel” sighed Edith; “ root and branchwork is the 
mildest of Iils expressions. The unhappy primate was his inti- 
mate friend and early patron. ^ No excuse, no subterfuge,’ said 
his Idttcr, ‘ shall save either those connected witli the deed, or 
such as have given them countenance and shelter, from tlie ample 
and bitter penalty of the law, until I shall have taken as many 
lives in vengeance of this atrocious murder, as the old man bad 
OTey hairs upon his venerable head.’ There is neither ruth nor 
favour to be found with him.” 

Jenny Dennison, who had hitherto remained silent, now ven- 
tured, in the extremity of distress whicli the lovers n * , but tor 
whicli they were unable to devise a rem* dy, to offer her own ad- 
vice. * 

“ Wi* your leddj'ship’a pardon, Miss Edith, and young Mr Mor- 
ton’s, wo mamma waste time. Let Milnwood take my plaid and 
gown; I’ll shp them atf in the dark corner, if he’ll promise no 
to look about, and ho may walk past Tam Halliday, who is half 
blind with his ale, and I can tell him a canny way to get out o’ 
the Tower, and your Icddyship will gang quietly to your ain room, 
and I’ll row m^sell in his grey cloak, and pit tm his hat, and play 
the prisoner till the coast’s clear, and then I’ll cry in Tam Hal- 
Hday, and gar him let me out.” 

** Let you out?” said Morton; "they’ll make your life an- 
swer it.” 

" Ne’er a bit,” replied Jenny ; " Tam dauma tell ho let ony- 
body in, for his ain ; and 1 ’ll gar him find some other gate 
to account for the escape.” 

"Will you, by G — said the sentinel, suddenly opening the 
door of the apartment; " if 1 am half blind, I am not deaf, and 
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y ou should not plan an escape quite so loud, if you expect to go 
tlirough with it- Come, come, Mrs Janet — march, troop — quick 
time — trot, d — ^n me ! — And you, madam kinswoman , — I won’t 
ask } our real name, though you were going to play me so rascally 
a trick, — but I must make a clear garrison; so beat a I'etreat, 
unless you would have me turn out the guard.'’ 

“ 1 hope,” said Morton, very anxiously, “ you will not men- 
tion tins cirimmstonce, my good friend, and trust to my honour 
to acknowledge your civility m keeping the acci’et. If you over- 
heard our conversation, >ou must have observed that we did not 
accept of, or enter into, the liasty proposal made by this good- 
natured girl.” 

“ Oh, dcvdhsh good-natured, to be sure,” said HalHday. As 
for the rest, I guess how it i*., luid 1 scorn to beai’ malice, or tell 
tales, as much as another; but no thanks to that little Jilting 
devil, Jenny Dennison, who deserves a tight skelping for trying to 
lead an honest lad into a scrape, just because he was &o silly as to 
like her good-for-little chit lace.” 

Jonn^ had no better means of justificatum than the last apology 
to winch her sex trust, and usually not m vain ; she pressed her 
handkercliiet to her face, sobbed with great vehemence, and either 
w'cpt, or managed, as HalUday might have siud, to go through 
tlie motions woiiderlully well. 

And now,” continued the soldier, somcw’hat mollified, “ if 
you have anything to say, say it m two niiiiutcs, and let me see 
your hacks turned ; for if TJothwcll take it into hta drunken head 
to make the roimds half an hour toe soon, it will be a black busi- 
ness to us all.” 

Farewell, Kditli,” whispered Morton, assuming a firmness ho 
was far from possessing ; “ do not remain here — leave me U> my 
fate — it C4iniiot be beyond endurance since you are interested in 

It Good-night, good-night’ — Do not remain here till you arc 

discovereiL” 

Thus saying, he resigned lier to her attendant, by whom she 
was quietly led and partly supported out of the apartment. 

Every one lias Ins taate, to be sure,” said tlalbday; “ but 
d — if me if I would have vexed so sweet a girl as that is, for all 
the whigs that ever swore the Covenant.” 

When Edith had regained her apartment, she gave way to a 
burst of gnef which aUirmcd Jenny Dennison, who hastened to 
administer such scrajis of consolation as occurred to her. 

“ Dinna vex yoiu^ell sne muckle. Miss Edith,” said that faitli- 
ful attendant; “ wha kens what may happen to help young Miln- 
woodl He’s a brave lad, and a bonny, and a gentleiuau of a 
good fortune, and they winna stnng the like o* him up as they do 
tlie puir whig bodies that they catch in the muirs, like straps o’ 
onions. Maybe his uncle will bring him atf, or maybe your ain 
grand-uncle will speak a gude word for him — he’s weel acquent 
wi’ a’ the red-coat gentlemen.” 
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“ You are right, Jenny — you are right,” haid Edith, recover- 
ing licrself from the stupor into which she had sunk ; this is no 
time for despair, but for exertion. You must find some one to 
ride this very night to iny uncle’s with a letter.” 

“ To Charnwood, madam? It’s unco late, and it’s sax miles 
an’ a bittock doun the water. I doubt if wo can find man and 
liorse the night, inair especially as they hae mounted a sentinel 
before the gate. Puii’ Cuddie ! he ’s gane, puir fallow, that wad 
hae dune aught in the warld I bade him, and ne’er asked a rea- 
son — ail’ I’ve had nae time to draw up wi’ the new plough-lad 
yet forby that, thev say he ’s gaun to be mamed to Meg Mur- 
dieson, iH-faur’d cutti j as she is ” 

“ You must find some one to go, Jenny; life and deatli depend 
upon it.” 

“ I wad gang mysell, my leddy, for T could creep out at tlie 
window o’ the pantry, and speel down by the aiild yew-tree weel 
eneugh — I hae played that trick ere now. But the road *s unco 
wild, and sae mony red-coats about, forby the wings, that are no 
muckle better (the young lads o* them) if they meet a fraim body 
their lane in the iiiuirs. 1 wadna stand for the walk — 1 can walk 
ten miles by moonlight weel enough.” 

“Is there no one you can think of, that, for money or favour, 
would servo mo so far?” asked Edith, m great anxiety 

“ 1 dinna ken,” said Jenny, after a moment’s consideration, 
“unless it be (I use (Iibbie; and he’ll maybe no ken the waj, 
though it ’s no sae difficult to hit, if he keep the horse-road, and 
mind the turn at the Cappcrcleiigh, and dinna drown hiinscll in 
the Whomleldrn-pule, or fa’ ower the scaur at the Deil’s loan- 
ing, or miss ony o’ the kittle steps at the I’ass o* Walki^ary, or 
be carried to the liilla by the whigs, or be taeu 1o the tol booth by 
the red-coats.” 

“ All ventures must be run,” said Edith, cutting slwrt the list 
of chances agamst Goose Gibbie’s safe arrival at the end of his 
pilgrimage — “ all risks must be ruii, imless you can find a bet- 
ter messenger. — Go, bid tlio boy get ready, and get him out of 
the Tower as secretly as you can If he meets any one, let him 
say he is carrying a letter to Major Bellendeu of Chamfirood, 
but without mentioning any names ” 

“ I understand, madam,” said Jenny Dennison ; “ I warrant 
the callant will do weel eneugh, and Tib the hen-wife will fak 
care o’ tlio geeso for a word o’ my mouth ; and I *U tell Gibbio 
your leddysiiip will mak bis peace wi’ Ladv Margaret, and we’ll 
gie him a dollar.” 

“ Two, if lie does his errand well,” said Edith. 

Jenny departed to rou«e Goose Gibbie out of his slumbers, to 
which he was uBually consigned at sun-down, or shortly after, he 
keeping the hours of the birds under his chai*ge. During her 
absence, Edith took her writing materials, and prepared against 
her return the following letter, supcrscril^d, — “ Eot tlie hands 
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ot Major BoUenden of Charnwood^ my uiudi honoured uncle, 
These: 

“ My dear Uncle — This will serve to inform you I am desjrous 
to know how your gout is, as we did not see you at tlie wappeii- 
schaw, which made botli my grandmother and myself very un- 
easy. And if it will permit you to travel, w'o shall be happ} to 
bee you at our pwr house to-morrow at the hour of breakfast, as 
Colonel Graliame f»f Clavorlioiisc is to pass tin*? way on liis luareli, 
and we \k'ouId willingly have your assistance to receive and enter- 
tain a military man of such distinction, who, probably, will not 
Ik» much delighted with tlie company of women. Also, niy dear 
uncle, I pray you to let Mi-s Caretor’t, } our liousekeeper, send 
me my double-trimmed padiiasoy witli the Jianging sleeves, which 
she will find iii the third drawer of the walnut press in the green 
room, which you arc so Kind as to call mine. Also, my dear 
uncle, I pray you to send me the second volume of the Grand 
Cyrus, as 1 have only road as far as the iinprisonmeiit of Phjli- 
daspes, upon the seven hundredth and thirty-thii'd }>age; but, 
above all, I entreat you to come to us to-inoiTOW before eight of 
the clock, winch, as your pacing nag is so good, you may well do 
without rising before your usual hour. So, praying to God to 
jireserve your health, I rest y'our dutiful luid loving nieee, 

Edith J3i:llj5wde.v. 

“ Posticrlptum. A party of soldiers have last night brouglit 
your friend, young Mr Henry Morton of Milnwood, hither as a 
prisoner. I conclude you will be soiry for the young gentleman, 
and therefore let you know tin's, in case you may thmk of speak- 
mg to Colonel Grahame in his l^lialf. * 1 have not incutioned his 
name to my graudmotlier, knowing her jircjudicc against the 
faimly.” 

This epistle being duly scaled and delivered to Jenny, that 
faithful confidant hastened to put the same in the charge of Goose 
Gibbie, whom she found in readiness to start from the castle. 
She then gave him various instructions touching the road, which 
she apprehended he was likely to mistake, not having travelled it 
above five or six times, and possessing only the same slender pro- 
portion of memory as of judgment. Lastly, fehe smuggled him out 
of the gamson tlirough the pantry window into the branchy yew- 
tree which grew close beside it, and had the satisfaction to see 
him reach the bottom in safety, and take the right turn at the 
commencement of his j’ourney. She tlien returned to persuade 
her young mistress to go to bed, and to lull her to rest, if posbible, 
with assurances of Gibbio’s success in his embassy, only qualified 
by a passing regret tliat the trusty Cuddle, with whom the com- 
mission might have been more safely reposed, was no longer 
within reach of serving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cavalier, it was Gib- 
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bie’s good Imp rather tlian his good management, which, after he 
had gone astray not oftcncr tlijiii nine times, and given his gar- 
ments a taste of the vanation of each bog, brook, and slough, 
between Tillictudlem and('harii\^ood, placed liirii about daybreak 
before tlio gate of Major IJellenden’s mansion, having completed 
a walk of ten miles (lor the bittock, as usual, amounted to four) 
in little more tlian the same number of hours. 


CHAPTER XT. 

At last comes the troop, by t\ie word of command 

Drawn up in our court, where the (Japtam cries. Stand ' Swift 

Major Biollendkn’s ancient valet, Gideon Pike, as he adjusted 
his master’s clothes by his bedside, preparatory to the worthy 
veteran’s toilet, acquainted him, as an apology for disturbing him 
an hour earlier than his iisiuil time of rising, that there was an 
express from Tillictudlem. 

From Tilhetudlom * ” said the old gentleman, rising hastily 
in his bed, and sitting bolt upright “ Open the shutters, Pike — 
I hope my sister-in-law is well — furl up the bcd-eurtaiii. What 
have we all herct” (glaneing at Edith’s note ) “ The gout? why, 
she knows I have not had a lit since Camilemas. — The wappen- 
scliaw ? I told her a month since 1 was not to he there. Pa- 
duasoy and hanging sleeves? why, hang the gipsy herself! — - 
Grand Cyrus and Philipdastiis^ — Philip Devil! — is the wench 
gone crazy all at once * was it worth while to send an express and 
wake me at five in the morning for all this ti*asli ? — But what says 
her postsenptum* — Merc^ on ns’” he cxcl.iimed in perusing 
it — “Pike, saddle old Kilsythe instantly, and another horse for 
yourself.” 

“ I Iiopc nae ill news frae tho Tovv< r, sir?” said Jhke, asto- 
nished at his master’s sudden emotion. 

“ Yes — no — yes — that is, 1 must meet riaverhouse there on 
some expreas business ; so boot and saddle. Pike, as fast as you 
can. 0 Lord I what times are these’ — the poor lad — my old 
cronie’s son! — and the silly w'ench sticks it iuto her postsenp- 
tum, as she calls it, at the tail of all this trumpery about old gowns 
and new romances ! ” 

In a few miiiutes the good old officer was fully equipped ; and 
having mounted upon his ann-gamit chai-gcr as soberly as Mark 
Antony himself could have done, he paced fortli his way to the 
Tower of Tillictudlem. 

On the road he formed the prudent resolution to say nothing 
to the old lady (whose dislike to presbyterians of all kinds ho 
knew to be inveterate) of the quality and rank of the prisoner 
detained witliin her walls, but to try his own inffueiice with Claver- 
faouse to obtain Morton’s liberation. 
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" Being so loyal as ho is, lie must do something for so old a 
cavalier as I am,” said tlie veteran to himself ; and if he is so 
good a soldier as the world speaks of, why, lie will be glad to 
serve an old soldier’s son. I never knew a real soldier that was 
not a frank-hearted, honest fellow ; and I tliiiik the execution of 
the laws (though it ’s a pity they find it necessary to make them 
so severe) may be a thousand times better intrusted with them 
than with peddling lawyers aud thick-skulled country gciitlemcii.” 

Such were the ruminations of Major Miles Bellendeii, wlindi 
were terminated by John Gudyill (iiot more than half-drunk) 
taking hold of his bndle, and assisting him to dismount m tlio 
rougli -paved court of TilUctudiem. 

“ Why, John,” said the veteran, " what devil of a discipline is 
4his you have been keeping? You have been reading Geneva 
print this morning already.” 

I have been reading the Tiitaiiv,” said John, shaking his head, 
with a look of drunken gravity, and having only caught one word 
of the Major’s address to him ; “life is short, sir; we are flowers 
of the field, sir”— hiccup — “ and lilies of the valley ” 

“ Flow era and lilies^ W'hy, man, such carles as thou and I 
can liardly bo called better than old hemlocks, decaj'cd nettles, 
or withered rag-weed ; but 1 suppose ^ou think that wc are still 
wortJi watering.” 

“ I am an old soldier, sir, I thank Heaven” — hiccup — 

“ An old skinkcr, you mean, John. But come, never mind, 
show me the way to yoift mistress, old lad.” 

John Gudyill led the way to the stone hall, where Lady Mar- 
garet w'as fidgeting about, superintending, arranging, and re- 
forming the preparations made for the r«*ceptioii of tlie celebrated 
Claverliouso, whom one part> honoured and extolled as a hero, 
and another execrated as a blood-thirsty oppressor. 

“ Did I not tell you,” said Lady Margaret to her principal 
female attendant — “ did 1 not tell you, Mysie, that it was my 
especial pleasure on this occasion to Jiave everything in the pre- 
cise order wherein it was upon that famous morning when Ins 
most sacred Majesty partook of his disjune at Tillietndlem?” 

“ Doubtless, fauch were your ladyship’s commands, and to the 

best of my remembrance” was Mysie answering, when her 

ladyship broke in with, “ Then wherefore is the venison pasty 
placed on the left side of the throne, and the stoup of claret upon 
the right, when ye may right w'eel remember, Mysie, that his most 
sacred Majesty with his am hand shilted the pasty to the same 
side with the flagon, and said they were too good friends to bo 
parted?” 

“ 1 mind that weel, madam,” said Mysie ; “ and if 1 had for- 
got, I have heard youi* leddyship often speak about that grand 
morning sin’ syne ; but I thought everything was to be placed 
just as it was when his Majesty, God bless him, came into this 
room, looking mair like an angel than a man, if he hadna been 
aae black-a-v^ed.” 
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Then ye thouglit nonsense, Mysie ; for in whatever way his 
most saered Majesty ordered the position of tlie trenchers and 
flagons, that, as weel as his royal pleasure in greater matters, 
should bo a law to his subjects, and shall ever be to those of the 
house of Tillietudlem.” 

Weel, madam,** said Mysie, making tlie alterations required, 
“ it *8 easy mending the error ; but if everything is just to be as 
his Majesty left it, there should be an unco hole in the venison 
pasty,’* 

At this moment the door opened. 

‘‘ WJio is that, Johiii Gud^illT* exclaimed the old lady. I 
cAn speak to no one j ist now. Is it you, my dear brother^’* 
filie continued, in some surprise, as tlie Major entered ; tins is 
a right early visit.” 

“ Not more early than welcome, I hope,” replied Major Uel- 
leuden, as he saluted the widow of his deceased brotlier ; “ but 
1 heard by a note which Edith sent to Charnwood about some of 
Jier equipage and books, that you were to have Claver’sc here 
this morning, so 1 tliought, like an old firelock as 1 am, that I 
should like to Iiavc a chat with this rising soldier. 1 caused Pike 
saddle Kilsythe, and hero we both arc.’* 

** And most kindly welcome you are,” said the old lady; “ it 
is just wliat I should have prayed you to do, if 1 had thought 
there was time. You sec 1 am busy in preparation. All is to 
be ill the same order as when” 

“ The King breakfasted at Tillietudlcm*,*’ said the Major, who, 
like all Lady Margaret’s fnends, dreaded the commejiccmciit of 
that narrative, and was desirous to cut it short, — “ I remember 
It well ; you know I wjia waiting on Ins Majesty ’* 

“ You wei-e, brother,** said Lady Margaret ; “ and p<*ihaps you 
can help me to reinembor the order of the entertainment ** 

" Nay, good sooth,’* said the Major, “ the damnable dc.nertliat 
Noll gave us at Worcester a few days afterwards dro\e .ill your 
good cheer out* of my memory. But how’s this? — you have 
even the great Turkey deatlier elbow-chair, witli the tapestry 
cushions, placed in state.” 

“ The throne, brother, if you please,” said Lady Margaret, 
gravely. 

‘‘ Well, the throne be it, then,” continued the Major. “ Is 
that to be Claver’se’s post in the attack upon the pasty?” 

“ No, brother,” said the lady ; “ as these cushions have been 
once honoured by accommodating the person of our moat sicred 
Monarch, they shall never, please Heaven, during my lifetime, 
be pressed by any less dignified weight.” 

You should not tlieii,” said tlie old soldier, ‘‘ put them in 
the way of an honest old cavalier, >^ho has ridden ten miles be- 
fore breakfast ; for, to confess the truth, they look very inviting. 
But where is Editli 1 ** 

" On the battlements of the warder’s turret,” answered the old 
lady, " looking out for the approach of our guests.” 
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“ Why, I *11 go there too , and so should you, Lady Mai^garet, 
as soon as you have your line of battle properly formed m tlie 
liall here It *s a pretty thing, 1 can tell you, to see a regmient 
of Jiorse upon the mareh.** 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm with an air of old-fasliioned 
gallantry, which Lady Margaret accepted witli such a courtesy 
of acknowledgment as ladies were wont to make in Holyroodhousc 
helore the year 1642, vhich, for one while, drove both courtesies 
and courts out of fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of tlie turret, to which they ascended by 
many a winding passage and uncouth staircase, they found Edith, 
not 111 the attitude of a young lady who watches with fluttering 
curiosity the approach of a smart regiment of dragoons, but pale, 
downcast, and evincing hy her countenance, that sleep had not 
during the preceding night been the companion of her pillow. 
The good old veteran was hurt at her appe arance, which, in the 
hurry of pr(*paration, her grandmother had omitted to notice. 

“ Wliat IS come over you, you silly girl?” he said; — “ why, 
you look like an officer’s wife when she opens the News-letter 
after an action, and expects to find her liusbaiid among the killed 
and wounded. But 1 know the reason-- you will persist in read- 
ing th(»se nonsensical romances, day and night, and wlnmpeniig 
for distresses that newer existed Why, how the devil can ^oii 
believe that Artamincs, or what d*yc call him, fought single- 
lianded viith a whole hattahon ? One to three is as mat odds as 
ever fought and won, and [ never knew anybody fliat cared to 
take that, except old Corporal Raddlebancs. But these d— d 
books put all pretty men’s actions out of countenance I dare say 
you would think very little of liaddlebanes, if he were alongside 
of Artamincs. 1 would have the fellows that write such nonsense 
brought to the picquet for leasing-makiiig.” * 

Lady Margaret, herself somewhat attached to the perusal of 
romances, took up the cudgels. 

“ Monsieur Scuderi,’* she said, “ is a soldier, brother ; and, as 
I have lieard, a complete one; and so is tlie Sieur d’Urfe.” 

“ More shame for them ; they should have known better wliat 
they were writing about. For iny part, I have not read a book 
these twenty years except my Bibh*, TIic Whole Duty of Man, 
and, of late days, Turner’s Fallas Arniata, or Treatise on tlie 
Ordemig of the Pike Exercise, f and I don’t like 4 m discipline 
much neither. He wants to draw up the cavalry in front of a 
stand of pikes, instead of bemg upon the wings. Sure am 1, if 
we had done so at Kilsythe, instead of having our handful of 
horse on the flanks, the first discliargc would have sent them back 
among our Highlanders. — But I hear the kettle-drums.” 

All heads were now bent from the battlements of the turret, 
which commanded a distant prospect down the vale of the river. 

* See Note U.—Jlomancef of (he Semiteenth Century, 

t See Note I,-— jS’ir James Ihimer, 
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The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or perhaps yet stands, upon the 
angle of a very precipitous bank, formed b^ the junction of a con- 
siderable brook with the Cl^de.* There was a ruuTow bridge of 
one steep arch, across the brook near its mouth, over which, and 
along the foot of the high and broken bank, winded the public 
road ; and the fortahee, thus eorainauduig both bridge and pass, 
had been, iu times of war, a post of considerable importance, the 
possession of which was necessary to secure the communication of 
the upp''r and wilder districts of the country with those beneath, 
Avhere the valley expa»4<ls, and is moic capable of cultivation. The 
view downwards is ot a grand woodland character ; but the level 
ground and gentle slo}*es near the river form cultivated fields of 
an irregular shape, iiitei-sperscd w'lth hedgerow-trees and copses, 
the enclosures seeming to have been individually cleared out of 
the forest whicli surrounds them, and which occupies, in unbroken 
masses, the steeper declivities and moie distant banks. The 
stream, in colour a clear and sparkling brown, like tlie hue of the 
Cairngorm pebbles, rushes through this romantic region m bold 
sweeps and curves, partly visible and partly concealed b^ the trees 
winch clothe its banks. With a providence unknown in otlier parts 
of Scotland, the peasants have m most places planted orchards 
around their cottages, and the general blossom of the apple-trees 
at this season of the year gave all the lower part of the view tlie 
appearance of a flower-gai'den. 

Loolang up the river, the character of the scene was varied 
considerably for the w’orsc. A hilly, waste, and uncultivated 
country approached close to the banks ; the troes wore few, and 
limited to the neighbourhood of the stream, and the rude moors 
swelled at a little distance into shaprless and lieavy hills, which 
were again sunnounu'd in their turn by a range of lofty moun- 
tains, dimly seen on the horizon. Thus the tower t(.T-;manded 
two prospects, the one richly cultivated -'iid highly adorned, the 
other exliibitmg the monotonous and dreary character of a wild 
and inhospitable moorland. 

The ejea of the spectators on the present occa^on wtvo at- 
tracted to the downward view, not alone by its superior beauty, 
but because the distant sounds of military music began to be 
heard from the public high-road which wmded up the vale, and 
announced the approach of the expected body of cavalry. Their 
glimmering ranks w'ere shortly afterwards seen m the distance, 
appearing and disappoaniig as the trees and the windings of the 
road permitted them to be visible, and distinguished chiefly by 
the flashes of light which their arms occasionally reflected against 
the sun. The train was long and imposing, for there were about 
two hundred and hfty horse upon the march, and tlie glancing of 
the swords and waving of their banners, joined to the clang of 
their trumpets and kettle-drums, had at once a lively and awful 
effect upon the imagination. As they advanced still nearer and 
* See Note K»'^Ttlltdudlem, 
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nearer, they could distinctly see tlic files of those chosen troops 
f(»llowing each other in long succession, completely equipped and 
superbly mounted. 

“ It’s a sight that makes me thirty years younger,” said the old 
cavalier ; and yet 1 do not much like the service that these pr»ur 
fellows art‘ to be eng*iged in. AUhoiigh 1 had my share of (ho 
civil war, I cannot say 1 had ever so much real pleasure in that 
sort of service as wlien I was employed on the Continent, and we 
wei-e hacking at fellows with foreign faces and outlandish dialect. 
It’s a hard thing to hear a hamely Scotch tongue cry f|uai*ter, 
and be obliged to cut bim down just the same as if he called out 
mtsfricordj — So, there they come through tlieNetherivood liaugh; 
upon my word, fine-looking fellows, and capitally mounted. — He 
Hut is galloping from the rear of the coluimi must be Claver’se 
himself ; — ay, he gets into the front as they cross the bridge, and 
now they will ])c with us in less than five inimites.” 

At the bridge beneath tlic tower, the ca\alry divided, and tho 
greater pait, mo\ing up the left bank of the brook and crossing 
at a ford a little above, took the road of tlie Grange, OvS it was 
called, a large set of farm-offices belonging to the Tower, wliero 
Lady Margaret had ordered jireparatioii to be made for their 
reception and suitable entertainment. The officers alone, with 
then* colours and an escort to guard them, were seen to take the 
.steep road up to the gate of the Tower, appearing by intervals as 
they gamed the ascent, and again hidden by projections of the 
bank and of the huge old trees with w'hich it is covered. When 
they emerged from this narrow path, they found themselves in 
front of the old Tower, the gates ot which were hospitably open 
for their reception. Lady Margaret, with Kdith and her brother- 
in-law, ha\ mg hastily descended from tlieir post of observation, 
appeared to meet and to welcome their guests, with a retmue of 
domestics lu as good order as the orgies of tlie preceding evening 
permitted. The gallant young comet (a relation as well as name- 
sake of ClaverhoiisG, with whom the reader has been already made 
acquainted) low'cred the standard auiid the fanfare of the trum- 
pets, in homage to tho rank of Lady Margaret and the ehanns 
of her granddaughter, and the old walls echoed to tho ilounsh of 
tlie instruments, and the stamp and neigh of the chargers. 

Claverhouse* himself alighted from a black horse, the most 
beautiful perhaps in Scotland. He had not a single white liair 
upon his whole body — a circumstance which, joined to his spirit 
and ficetness, and to his being so frequently employed in pursuit 
of the presbj^rian recusants, caused an opinion to prevail among 
them, that the steed had been presented to his rider by the great 
Enemy of Mankind, in order to assist him in persecuting the fu- 
gitive wanderers. When Clavei house had paid his respects to tho 
ladies with military politeness, liad apologized for the trouble to 
which he was putting Lady Margaret’s family, and had received 
* See Note L,— JoAn Grahame of Claverhoute* 
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the correBponding asBurances that she could not think anything 
an inconvenience which brought within the walls of Tillietiidleni 
BO diatinguished a soldier, and so loyal a servant of his sacred 
Mjnesty ; when, m short, all forms of hospitable and polite ritual 
had been duly complied with, the Colonel requeste<l permission to 
receive the report of llothwell, who was now in attendance, and 
with whom ho spoke apart for a few inniutes. Major Bellendcn 
took tliat opportunity to say to Ins niece, without the hearing of 
her grandmother, “ What a trifling foolish girl jou are, Editli, to 
send me by express a letter crammed with nonsense about books 
and gowns, and to slide the only tlung 1 eared a marvedie about 
into the postscript ! ” 

“ 1 did not know,” said Edith, hesitating very much, ‘‘ whether 
it would be quite — quite proper for me to” 

" I know what you would say — whether it would be right to 
take any interest in a presbyteriau. But I knew this lad’s father 
well. Jle was a brave soldier ; and, if ho was once wrong, he was 
once right too. I must commend your caution, Edith, for having 
said nothing of this young gentleman’s affair to your grandmo- 
ther— you may rely on it 1 shall not — I will take an opportunity 
to speak to Claver’se. Come, my love, they arc gomg to break- 
fast. Ijot us follow them.’’ 


CHAPTER XII. 

Their breakfast so warm to be sure they did eat, 

A custom in travellers mighty discreet. Prior 

The breakfast of Lady Margaret Bellendeii no more resembled 
a modem dejeun^^ tliaii the groat stoiif-haJl at Tillietudlera could 
brook comparison with a modern drawing-room. No tea, no coffee, 
no variety of rolls, but solid luid substantial viands,— the priestly 
ham, the knightly sirloin, the noble barvin of beef, the princely 
venison pasty ; while silver flagons, saved with difliculty from the 
claws of the Covenanters, now mantled, some with ale, some with 
mead, and some witli generous wine of various qualities and de- 
scripBons. The appetites of the guests were in correspondence 
to the roagniflcence and solidity of the preparation, — no piddling 
— no boy’s-play, but that steady and persevering exercise of the 
jaws which is best learned by early morning hours, and by occa- 
sional hard commons. 

Lady Margaret beheld with delight the cates which she had 
provided descending with such al^rity into the persons of her 
honoured guests, and had little occasion to exercise, with respect 
to any of company saving Claverhouse himself, the compul- 
sory urgency of pressing to eat, to which, as to the peiTie forte et 
durey the ladies of that period were in the custom of subjecting 
their guests. 

But the leader himself, more anxious to pay courtesy to Miss 
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Bellenden, next whom ho was placed, than to gratify liis appetite, 
appeared somewhat negligent of the good cheer set before him. 
Kdith heard, witliout reply, many courtly speeches addressed to 
her, in a tone of voice of that happy modulation which could alike 
melt 111 the low tones of interesting conversation, and rise amid 
the dm of battle, loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” The 
sense that she was in the presence of the dreadful chief upon 
whose fiat tlic fate of Henry Morton must depend — the recollec- 
tion of the terror and awe winch w'ere attached to tlie very name 
of the commander, deprned her for some time, not only of the 
courage to answer, but even of the power of looking upon linn. 
But wlwni, emboldened by the southing tones of his voice, she 
lifted h€'r eyes to frame some reply, the person on whom she 
looked bore, in Ins appearance at least, none of the terrible attri- 
butes in which her apprehensions had am>ed him. 

Grahanio of Claverhouse w.i 8 m the prime of life, rather low of 
stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed ; his gesture, lan- 
guage, and maiiiiers, w ere those of one who*«e life had been spent 
among the noble and the gay. Ills fcatiin s oKhibited even femi- 
nine regularity. An o%al face, a straight and well-formed nose*, 
dark hazel o^es, a complexion ju^t sufficiently tinged with brown 
to save it from the charge of effcininacy, a slant upper Up, curved 
iipw ai’d like that of a Giccian statue, and slightly shaded by small 
imistaehios of light blown, joined to a proiusion of long curled 
locks of the same colour, which fell down on each side of his face, 
contiibuterl to form ‘.uch a countenance aa limners love to paint 
and ladies Ui look upon. 

The seventy of his character, as well as the higher attributes 
of undaunted and enterprising valour which even his enemies 
were comp*dled to admit, lay concealed under an exterior which 
seemed adapted to the court or the saloon, rather than to the 
field. The sanie gentleness and gaiety of expression which reigned 
111 his features seemed to inspire his actions and gestuns; and, 
on the whole, he was generally esteemed, at first sipht, rather 
qualified to be the votary of pleasure than of ambition. But 
under this soft exterior was hidden a spirit unbounded in daring 
and in aspiring, yet cautious and prudent as that of Machiavel 
himself. Profound in politics, and embued, of course, with that 
disregard for individual rights w'hich its intrigues usually gene- 
rate, this leader was cool and collected m linger, fierce and 
ardent in pursuing success, careless of facing death himself, and 
ruthless m inflicting it upon others. Such arc the cliaract(*ra 
formed in times of civil discord, when the highest qualities, per- 
verted by party spirit, and inflamed by habitual opposition, are 
too often combined with vices and excesses which deprive them 
at once of their merit and of their lustre. 

In endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles wdth which Claver- 
house accosted her, Editii showed so much confusion, that her 
grandmother thought it necessary to come to her relief. 
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** Edith Bcllenden,” said the old lady, has, from my retired 
mode of living, seen so little of those of her own sphere, tliat 
truly she can liardly frame her speech to suitjible answers. A 
soldier is so rare a sight with us. Colonel Cralianie, that unless it 
be my young Lord Evandale, wo have hardly had an opportunity 
of receiving a gentleman in uniform. And, now I talk of that 
excellent yon.ig nobleman, may 1 iiujaire if 1 was not to have 
had the honour of sienig him this morning with the regiment?” 

“ Lord Evandale, madam, was on Ins inarch with us,” an- 
swered tlie leader, l)"t 1 was obliged to detiveh him with a small 
party to dispci’se a conventicle of those troublesome scoundrels, 
who h/ive had the iinpudeiicc to assemble witlim five miles of my 
head-quarters.” 

“ Indeed !” said the old lady; “ that is a height of presumption 
to which I would have thought no rebellious fanatics would have 
ventured to aspire. But these are strange times ! There is an 
evil spirit in the land. Colonel Graliumc, that excites the vassals 
of persons of rank to rebel against the very hou-^e that holds and 
feeds them. There was one of my able-bodied men the other day 
who plainly refused to attend the vvappcn-schaw at my biddmg. 
Is there no law for such recusancy, Colonel Grahame?” 

‘‘ I think I could find one,” said Claverliouse, with great com- 
posure, if your ladyship will inform me of the name and resi- 
denco of the culprit.” 

“ His name,” said Lady Margaret, “ is Cutlibert lleadiigg; 1 
can say nothing of his domicile, for ye may weel believe, Coloiifl 
Graliame, he did not dwell long in Tilhetiidlem, but was speedily 
expelled for his contumacy. I wish the lad no severe bodily in- 
jury ; but incarcei'atiun, or even a few stripes, would be a good 
example in this neighbourhood. Ilia mother, under whose in- 
fluence I doubt ho acted, is an ancient domestic of tliis family, 
which makes iiie inchiio to mercy; although,* continued the old 
lady, looking towards the pictures of her husband and h*T sons, 
with which the wall wns hung, and heaving, at the same time, a 
deep sigh, " I, Colonel Grahame, have in my ain person but little 
right to compassionate tliat stubborn and rebellious generation. 
They have made me a childless widow, and, but for the protec- 
tion of our sacred Sovereign and his gallant soldiers, they would 
soon deprive me of lands and goods, of hearth and aJtar. Seven 
of my tenants, whose joint rent-mail may mount to wellnigh a 
hundred merks, have already refused to pay either cess or rent, 
and had the assurance to tell my steward that they would acknow- 
ledge neither Idiig nor landlord but who should have taken the 
Covenant.** 

1 vVill take a course with them — that is, with your ladyship's 
permission,** answered Claverhouse. ** It would ill become me to 
negle<;t the support of lawful authority when it is lodged in such 
worthy hands as those of Lady Margaret Bcllenden. But I must 
needs say, this country grow's worse and wox^ daily, and re- 
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duces me to the necessity of taking measures with the recusants 
tliat are much more consonant with iiiy duty than with my iricli- 
nations. And, speaking of this, I must not forget tiiat I have to 
thank your ladyship for the hospitality you have been pleased 
to extend to a party of mine who have brought in a prisoner, 
charged with having resetted* the murdering villain, Balfour ol 
Burley.” 

“ The house of Tillietudlcm,” answered the lady, hath ever 
been open to the servants of his Majesty, and 1 hope that the 
stones of it w'lll no longer rest on each other wdien it surceases to 
be as much at their command as at ours. And this reminds me. 
Colonel Graliamc, that the gentleman who commands the party 
can hardly be said to be in his proper place m the army, con- 
sidering whose blood flow's in his veins ; and if 1 might flatter 
myself that anything would be granted to my request, I would 
presume to entreat that he miglit be proinoti'd on bomc favour- 
able opportunity ” 

“ Your ladyship means Sergeant. Francis Stewart, wdiom we 
call Bothwell?” said Olavoi house, smiling ‘‘ The truth is, he is 
a Uttlo too rough in the country, and has not been uniformly so 
amenable to discipline as tlie rules of the ‘•ervice require. But 
to instruct me how to oblige Lady Margaret Bcllenden, is to lay 
down the law to me — Botliw'(*lJ,” he continued, addressing the 
sergeant, who just then appeared at the door, “ go kiss Lady 
Margaret Bellcuden's hand, who interests herself m your pro- 
motion, and you shall have a commission the first vacancy.” 

Bothwell went through the salutation in the manner prescribed, 
but not without evident marks of haughty reluctance ; and when 
he had done so, said aloud, To kiss a lady’s hand can never 
disgrace a gentleman ; but I would not kiss a man’s, save the 
King’s, to be made a general.” 

“You hear him,” said Claverhousc, smiling; “ there’s tlie rock 
he splits upon : he cannot forget his pedigree.” 

“ 1 know, my noble colonel,” said Bothwell, in the same tone, 
“ that you will not forget your promise ; and then, perhaps, you 
may permit CornH Stewart to have some recollection of his grand- 
father, though the Sergeant must forget him.” 

“ Knough of thi.s, sir,” said Claverhouse, in tlie tone of com- 
mand which was familiar to him; “ and let me know what you 
came to report to me just now.” 

“ My Lord Evaiidalo and his party have halted on the high- 
road writh some prisoners,” said Bothwell. 

“ My Lord Evandale*” said Lady Margaret. “ Surely, Coloiit l 
Grahame, you will permit him to honour me with his sociotj , and 
to take his poor disjuno hero, especially considering, Uiat even 
his most sacred Majesty did not pass the Tower of Tillictudlem 
without halting to partake of some refroshment.” 


VOL. V. 


* Ruettedj — t. e. received or harboured. 
H 
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As this was the third time in the course of the conversation 
tliat Lady Margaret had adverted to this distinguished event, 
Colonel (xraliame, as speedily as politeness would permit, took 
advantage of the first pause to interrupt the farther progress of 
the narrative, by saying, “ We are already too numerous a party 
of guests ; but as I know what Lord Evandale will suffer” (look- 
ing towanis Kdith) "if deprived of the pleasure which we enjoy, 
I will run the risk ot overhurdcinng your ladyship’s hospitality. 
— Bothw'ell, let Lor<l Evandale know that Lady Margaret llel- 
lenden requests the h niour of his company,” 

" And let Harrison take care,” added Lady Margaret, " that 
the people and their horses arc suitably seen to.” 

Eduh’s heart sprung to her lips during this conversation ; for 
it instantly occurred to her, that, through her influence over 
Lord Evandale, she might find some means of releasing Morton 
from his present state of danger, in case her undoes intercession 
with Clavcrhouso should prove meffectuaJ. At any other time 
she would have been much avei*sc to exert this influence ; for, 
however inexperienced in the world, her native delicacy taught 
her the advantage which a beautiful >oung woman gives to a 
young man when she permits him to lay her under an obligation. 
And she would have been the farther thsmchiied to request any 
favour of Lord Evandale, because the voice of the gossips in 
Clydcsdalo had, for reasons hereafter to be made known, assigned 
him to her as a suitor, and because slie could not disguise from 
herself that very little encouragement was neccssaiy lo reali^^ 
conjectures which had hitherto no foundation. This was the more 
to be dreaded, that, in the case of Lord Evandale’s making a 
foratal declaration, he had every chance of btiu^ supported by 
tUo igftaMico of Lady Margaret and her other friciuK, and that 
shdwIpR have nothing to oppose to their solicitaticus and au- 
thoHtj^xce[|it a predilection, to avow which she knew w'ould be 
equally dangerous and unavailing. She determined, thei*efore, 
to wait the issue of her uncle’s intercession, and, should it fail, 
which she conjectured she should soon learn, either from the 
looks or language of the open-heai‘ted veteran, she w'ould then, 
as a last effort, make use in Morton’s favour of her interest with 
Lord Evandale. Her mind did not long reinam m suspense on 
the subject of her uncle’s application, 

Major Bellcndcn, who had done the honours of the table, 
laughing and chatting with the military guests who were at that 
end of the board, was now, by the conclusion of the repast, at 
liberty to leave his station, and accordingly took an opportunity 
to approach Claverhouse, requesting from his niece, at the same 
time, the honoiar of a particular Introduction. As his name and 
chai^ter were well known, the tw^o militaiy men met witli ex- 
pressions of mutual regard; and Edith, with a beating heart, saw 
her aged relative withdraw from the company, together with his 
new acquaintance, into a recess formed by one of the arched 
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windows of the hall. She watched their conference with eyes 
almost dazzled by the eagerness of suspense, and, with obser- 
vation rendered more acute by the internal agony of her nimd, 
could gu(^ss, from the pantomimic gestures which accompanied 
tlie conversation, tlio progress and fate of the intercession in be- 
half of Henry Morton. 

The first expression of the countenance of Clavorhouse beto- 
kened that open and willing courtesy, which, ert* it requires to 
know the nature of the favoiur asked, seems to say, how happy 
the party will be to confer an obhgation on the suppliant. But 
as the conversation proceeded, the brow of that officer became 
darker and more severe, and his features, though still retaining 
the expression of the most perfect pohtenci>B, assumed, at least 
to Edith’s terrified imagination, a harsh and inexorable character. 
His Iip was now compressed as if with impatience ; now curled 
slightly upward, as if m civil contempt of the arguments urged 
by Major Bellunden. The language of her uncle, as far as ex- 
pressed m his manner, appeared to be that of earnest interces- 
saou, urged with all the affectionate simplicity of his character, 
as well as with the weight which his age and reputation entitled 
him to use. But it seemed to lia\c little inipri^ssion upon Colonel 
Grahanie, who soon changed Ins posture, as if about to cut short 
the Major’s importunity, and to break up their conference with a 
courtly expression of regret, calculated to accompany a positive 
refusal of the request solicited. This movement brought them so 
near Edith, that she could distmctly hear Claverliouse say, ** It 
cannot be. Major Bellendcn; — lenity, m his ease, is altogether 
beyond the bounds of my commission, though m anything else 1 
am heartily desirous to oblige you. — And hero comes Evandale 
with news, as I think — What tidings do you bring us, 
he continued, addressing tho young lord, who now enH»d in 
complete uniform, but with his dress disordered, and hij boot* 
spattered, as if by nding hard. 

“ Unpleasant news, sirj*’ was his reply. "A large body of whigs 
are in arms among the hills, and liavo broken out into actual 
rebellion. They have publicly burnt tlie Act of Supremacy, that 
which established Episcopacy, that for observmg tlic martyrdom 
of Charles I., and some otheh;, and have declared their intention 
to remain together in arms for furthering tlie covenanted work of 
reformation,” 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden and painful sur- 
prise into the minds of all who heard it, exceptmg Claverliouse. 

‘‘ Unpleasant news call you them?” rephed Colonel Grahame, 
his dark eyes flashing fire; “ they are the best I have heard these 
six months. Now that tho scoundrels are drawn into a body, we 
wiU make short work with them. When tho adder crawls into 
daylight,” he added, striking the heel of his boot upon the floor, 
as if in tlie act of crushing a noxious reptile, 1 can trample him 
to death ; ho is only safe when he remains lurking m his den or 
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morasH.' — Where arc these knaves?” he continued, addressing 
Lord Evandalc. 

About ten miles off among the mountains, at a place called 
Loudon^hill,” was the young nobleman’s reply. ^ I dispersed the 
conventicle against which you sent me, and made prisoner an old 
trumpeter of rebellion — an intcrcommuncd minister, that is to 
say — who was in the act of exhorting his hearers to rise and be 
doing in the good cause, as well as one or two of his hearers who 
seemed to bo particularly insolent; and from some country people 
and scouts 1 learned ».liat I now tell you.” 

" What may be their strength asked his commander. 

" Probably a thousand men, but accounts differ widely.” 

“ Then,” said Claverhouse, “ it is time for us to bo up and bo 
doing also. — Bothwell, bid them sound to horse.” 

Bothwcll, wdio, like the wa^-horsc of scripture, snuffed the battle 
afar off, hastened to give orders to six negroes, in white dresses 
richly laced, and having massive silver collars and armlets. These 
sable functionaries acted as tnimpctcrs, and speedily made the 
castlc and the W'oods around it ring with their summons. 

“ Must you then leave us?” said Lady Margaret, her heart 
sinking under recollection of former unhappy times ; ** had ye 
not better send to learn the force of the rebels? — O, bow many 
a fair face hac I heard these fearfu’ sounds call away frae tlie 
Tower of Tillietudlcm, that my auld cen were ne’er to see return 
to it!’* 

“ It is impossible for me to stop,” said Claverhouse ; “ there 
are rogues enough in this country to make the rebels five tmios 
their strength, if they are not checked at once ” 

Many,” said Evandalc, are flocking to them ah'eady, and 
they pve out that they expect a strong body of the indidged pres- 
bytenans, headed by ,>ouiig Milnwood, as they call him, the son 
of the famoua-old roundhead. Colonel Silas Morton.” 

This speed] produced a very different effect upon the hearers. 
Edith almost sunk from her seat with terror, while Claverhouse 
darted a glance of sarcastic triumph at Major BcUenden, which 
seemed to imply — “ You see what are the prmciples of the young 
man you are pleading for.” 

** It’s a lie I — it’s a d— d lie of these rascally fanatics!” said 
the Major hastily. " 1 will answer for Henry Morton as I would 
for my own sou. He is a lad of as good church-principles as any 
rantleman in the Life-Guards — 1 mean no offence to any one. 
He has gone to church service witli me fifty times, and 1 never 
heard him miss one of the responses in my life, Edith Bellenden 
can bear witness to it as well as 1. He always read on the same 
Prayer-book with her, and could look out the lessons as well as 
the curate himself. 6ui him up ; let him be heard for himself.” 

** There can be no harm in that,” said Claverhouse, " whether 
he be innocent or guilty. — Major Allan,” he said, turning to the 
officer next in command, " take a guide, and lead the regiment 
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forward to Loiidon>liill by the best and shortest road. Move 
steadily, and do not let tlio men blow the horses. Lord Evandale 
and 1 will overtake you iu a quarter of an hour. Leave Botliwell 
with a party to bring up the pnsoiiers.*' 

Allan bowed, and left the apartment, with all the officers, ex- 
eepting Claverhouse and the young nobleman. In a few mmutes 
the sound of the military music aud the clashing of hoofs an- 
nounced tliat tlie horbemen were leaving the castle Tlie sounds 
were presently heard only at intervals, and soon died away en- 
tmdy. 

While Claverhouso endeavoured to soothe the terrors of Lady 
Margaret, and to reconcile the veteran Major to his opinion of 
Morton, Evandale, getting tlie bettor of that conscious shyness 
which renders an ingenuous youth diffident in approaching the 
object ot hLs affections, drew near to Miss Bclleiiden, aud accosted 
her m a tone of mingled respect and interest. 

Wo are to leave you,” he said, taking her hand, which he 
pressed with much emotion — to leave you tor a scene which is 
not without its dangers. Farewell, dear Mias Bellenden! — let 
me say for the fit's!, and perhaps the last time, dear Edith ! We 
part 111 circumstances so singular as may excuse some solemnity 
m bidding farewi'll to one whom 1 have known so long, and 
whom I — respect so highly.” 

The manner, diffi'rmg from the words, seemed to express a 
feeling much deeper and more agitating than was conveyed in 
tlie phraso lie made use of. it was not in viomau to be utterly 
insensible to his modest and deep-felt expression of tenderness. 
Although borne down by the misfortunes an<l imminent danger 
of the man, she loved, Edith w.is touched by the hopeless and re- 
verential passion of tlio gallant youth, who now took leave of her 
to rush into dangers of no ordinary desci iption. 

“ I hope — I smcei*ely trust,” she said, " there is no danger. I 
hope there is no occasion fdr this solemn ceremonial — that these 
habty insurgents will be dispersed rather by fear than forc<', aud 
that Lord Evand.ale will speedily return to be what lu' must 
always be, tlie dear and valued friend of all in this castle.” 

Of ally* ho repeated, with a melancholy emphasis upon the 
word. “ But be it so — wliatever is near you is dear and valued 
to me, and I value their approbation accordingly. Of our suc- 
cess [ am not sanguine. Our numbers are so few, that 1 dare 
not hopo for so speedy, so bloodless, or so safe an end of this 
unhappy disturbance. These men arc enthusiastic, resolute, and 
desperate, and have leaders not altogether unskilled in military 
matters. I cannot help thinking that the impetuosity of our Co- 
lonel is hurrying us against them rather prematurely. But there 
are few tliat have less reason to shun danger than I have.” 

Edith had now the opportunity she wished to bespeak the young 
nobleman’s intercession and protection for Henry Morton, and it 
seemed the only remaining channel of interest by which he could 
be rescued from impending destruction. Yet she felt at that mo- 
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ment as if, in doing so, she tv as abusing the partiality and con- 
fidence of the lover, whose heart was as open before her, as if 
his tongue had made an express declaration. Could she with ho- 
nour engage Lord Evan dale in tlie service of a rival * or could she 
witli prudence make him any request, or lay herself under any 
obligation to him, without affording ground for hopes which she 
could never realize? But the moment was too urgent for hesita- 
tion, or even for those explanations with which her request might 
otlierwise have been qualified. 

I will but dispose; fif this young follow,** said Gaverhouse, from 
the other side of the ha'J, "and then, Lord Evandalc — lam sorry 
to interrupt again your conversation — but then w’e must mount. 
— Bothwell, why do not you bring up the prisoner? and, bark ye, 
let two files load their carabines.’* 

Ill these words, Edith conceived she heard the death-warrant 
of her lover. She instantly broke through tlie restraint whidi had 
lutherto kept her silent. 

" My Lord Evandale,** she said, " this young gentleman is a 
particular friend of my unclc*s ; — your interest must he great 
with your colonel — let me request ^our intercession in his favour 
— it will confer on my uncle a lasting obligation.** 

" You overrate my interest. Miss Bellenden,** said Lord Evan- 
<lale ; " I liave been often unsuccessful in such applications, when 
I liave made them on the mere score of humanity .** 

" Yet try once again for my uncle’s sake.” 

" And why not for your own 1 ** said Lord Evandale. " Will 
you not allow me to think 1 am obhging you personally in this 
matter ? Are you so diffident of an old friend that you will not 
allow him even the satisfaction of thmkmg tluit he is gratifying 
your wishes ? ’* 

"Surely — surely,” replied Edith; " you will ohllg*' me infi- 
nitely — 1 am interested in the young gmtlcman on iny uncle’s 
account — I jOSO no time, for God’s sake ’ ’* 

She became bolder and more urgent m her entreaties, for she 
lieard the steps of the Holdiera who were entering with ttieir pri- 
soner. 

" By heaven ’ tlien,” said Evandale, " he shall not die, if I should 
die in his place ! — But will not you,** he said, resuming the hand, 
which in the hurry of her spirits she bad not courage to with- 
draw, " will not you grant me one suit, in return for my zeal in 
your service?” 

" Anything you can ask, my Lord Evandale, that sisterly affec- 
tion can give.” 

" And is this all,** he continued — " all you can grant to my af- 
fection living, or my memory when dead?** 

" Do not speak thus, my lord,** said Edith ; " you distress me, 
and do injustice to yourself. There is no friend I esteem more 
highly, or to whom X would more readily grant every mark of 

regard — providing — But** 

A deep sigh m^e her turn her head suddenly, ere ^e had 
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well uttered the la.st word ; and as she hesitated how to frame 
the exception with which she meant to close the sentence^ she 
became instantly aware she liad been overheard by Morton, wlio, 
heanly ironed and guarded by soldiers, was now passing be* 
hind her in order to be presented to Claverhousc. As tlieir eyes 
met each other, the sad and reproachful expression of Morton’s 
glance seemed to imply that he had partially heard, and altogether 
misinterpreted, the conversation which had just passed. There 
wanted but tlus to complete Edith’s distress and confusion. Her 
blood, which rushed to her brow, made a sudden revulsion to her 
heart, and left her as pale as death. Tins change did not escape 
the attention of Evandalc, whose quick glance easily discovert 
that there was between the prisoner and tlio object of his own at- 
tachment, some singular and uncommon connexion. He resigned 
the hand of Miss Bcllcnden — again surveyed the prisoner with 
more attention — again looked at Edith, and plainly observed the 
confusion which she could no longer conceal. 

“ TJiis,” he said, after a moment’s gloomy silence, " is, 1 be- 
lieve, tlie young gentleman who gamed the prize at tJie shooting 
match.” 

" I am not sure,” liesitated Edith — “ yet — I rather think not,” 
scarce knowing what she replied. 

“It 9s he,” said Evandale, decidedly ; “ I know him well. A 
■victor,” he continued, somewhat haughtily, “ ought to have mte- 
rcsted a fair spectator nioi’e deeply.” 

He then turned from Edith, and advancing towards the table 
at which Claverhouse now placed himself, stood at a little dis- 
tance, resting on his sheathed broadsword, a silent, but not an 
unconcerned, spectator of that winch passed. 


CHAPTER XIIT. 

O, my Lord, beware of Jealoiuy ' OUidlo* 

To explain the deep effect which tlie few broken passages of the 
conversation wt have detailed made upon the unfortunate prisoner 
by whom they were overheard, it is necessary to say something of 
his previous state of mmd, and of the origin of his acquaintance 
With Edith. 

Henry Morton was one of those gifted characters, whicli pos- 
sess a force of talent unsuspected by the owner himself. He liad 
inherited from his father an undaunted courage, and a firm and 
uucomprofnising detestation of oppression, whether in politics or 
zeligion. But bis enthusiasm was unsullied fanatic zeal, and 
unl^vened by the sourness of the puritanical spirit. From these 
his mind had been freed, partly by the active ex^tions of his own 
excellent understanding — partly by frequent and long visits at 
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Major Bellenden's, where he liad an opportunity of meeting with 
many guests whose converwition taught hun, that goodness and 
worth were not limited to those of any single form of religious 
observance. 

The base parsimony of his uncle had thrown many obstacles 
in the way of his education ; but he had so far improved the op- 
poidnuities which offered themselves, that his instructors as well 
as his friends were .surprised at his progr<^ under such ilisad- 
vantages. Still, however, the current ot his soul was frozen by 
a senso of dependenc ‘ - -of poverty — above all, of an imperfect 
and limited education T’hese feelings impressed him with a dif- 
fidence and reserve whr.h effe<diiaJly concealed from all but very 
intimate fnends, the extent of talent and the firmness of charac- 
ter, which W’e have stated him to be possessed of. The circum- 
stances of the times had added to this reserve an air of indecision 
and of indifference; for, being attached to neither of the factions 
which divided the kingdom, ho passed for dull, insensible, and 
uninfluenced by the feeling of religion or of patriotism. No con- 
clusion, however, could be more unjust ; and the reasons of the 
neutrality which ho had hitlierto professed had root in very dif- 
ferent and most praiseworthy motives, lie had formed few con- 
genial ties with those w'ho wen' the objects of persecution, and 
was dLsgusted alike by their narrow-minded and selfish party- 
spirit, their gloomy fanaticism, Ihcir abhorrent condemnation ot 
ail elegant studies or innocent exercises, and the envenomed 
rancour of their political hatred. But his mind was still more 
revolted by the tyrannical and ojipressivo conduct of the Govern- 
ment — the misrule, licence, and brutality of tbo soldiery — tlie 
executions on the scaffold, the slaiigliters iii the open field, the 
free quarters and exactions impose J by military law, which placed 
tho lives and fortunes of a free people on a level with Asiatic 
slaves. Condemning, therefore, each party as its excei^ses fell 
under liis eyes, disgusted with the sight of evils wliich he had no 
means of allevialting, and hearing alternate complaints and ex- 
ultations with which ho could not sympathize, he would long ere 
this have left Scotland, had it not been for his attachment to 
Edith Bellenden. 

The earlier meetings of these young people had been at Cham- 
wood, when Major Bellenden, who was as free from suspicion on 
such occasions as Uncle Toby himself, lia J encouraged their keep- 
ing each other constant company, Avithout ontertaming any appre- 
hension of the natural consequences. Love, as usual in such cases, 
borrowed tho name of friendship, used her language, and claimed 
her privileges. When Edith Bellenden was recalled to her mo- 
thers castle, it was astonishing by what singular and recurring 
accidents she often met young Morton m her sequestered walk^ 
especially considering the distance of their places of abode. Yet 
it somehow happened tliat she never ‘expressed the surprise which 
the frequency of these rencontres ought naturally to have excited. 
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and that their intercouree aBsumcd gradually a more delicate cha* 
racier, and their meetings began to ear tlie air of appointments. 
Books, drawings, letters, were exchanged between them, and 
every tntling conirnifesioii, given or executed, gave rise to a new 
correspondence. Love, indeed, was not yet mentioned between 
them by name, but each knew the situation of their own bosom, 
and coidd not but guess at that of the other. Unable to desist 
from an intercourse which possessed such charms for both, yet 
trembling for its too probable consequences, it had been conti< 
iiued without specific explanation until now, wlieii fate appeared 
to Jiavo taken the conclusion into its own hamls. 

It followed, as a consequence of tins stale of tilings, as well as 
of the diffidence of Moi ton’s disposition at tins period, that his 
Confidence in Edith's return of Ins afiectioii had its occasional cold 
fits. Her hituation w’as in e\ery respect so superior to his own, 
her worth so eminent, her accomplishments so many, her face so 
beautiful, and her manners so bewitclnng, that he could not but 
entertain fears tliat some suitor more la\oiirt*d tlian himself by 
fortune, and more acceptable to Editli’s family than lie durst hope 
to be, might step m between him and the object of Ins affections. 
Common rumour had raised up sueli a ri\al in Lord Evandah*, 
whom birth, fortune, connexions, and political pimciples, os well 
as his frequent visits at Tilliotiidleni, and his attendance upon 
laidy Bellendeii and Iht mcee at all public places, naturally pointed 
out as a candidate for her favour. It frequently and mevitably 
Iiappened, that engagements to which Lord Evandalc was a party 
interfered with the meeting of the lovers, and Henry could not 
but mark that Edith either studiously avoided speaking of tho 
joiing nobleman, or did so with obvious reserve and hesitation. 

These sjmptoras, which in fact arose from the delicacy of hew 
own feelmgs towards Morton himself, were misconstrued by his 
diffident temper, and the jealousy whicli they excited was fer- 
mented by the occasional observations of Jenny Dennison. This 
true-bred siTving-damsel was, in her own person, a complete 
country coquette, and when she had no opportunity of t^'asmg her 
own lovers, used to take some occasional opportunity to torment 
her young lady’s. This arose from no iIl-wiJl to Henry Morton, 
who, botli on her mistress’s account and his own handsome form 
and countenance, stood high in her esteem. But then Lord Evan- 
daJe was also handsome; he was liberal far beyond what Morton’s 
means could afibrd, and he was a lord, moreover ; and if Miss 
Edith Beilenden should accept his hand, she would become a 
baron’s lady, and, what was more, little Jenny Dennison, whom 
the awful housekeeper at Tillietudlcm huffed about at her plea- 
ture, would be then Mrs Dennison, Lady Evandale’s own woman, 
or iH^haps her ladyship’s lady-m-waiimg. The unpartiality of 
Jenny Dennison, therefore, did not, like that of Mrs Quickly, ex- 
tend to a wish that both the handsome suitors could wed her young 
lady ; for it must be owned that tlie scale of her regard was de- 
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pressed in favour of Lord Evandale, and her wishes in his favour 
took many shapes extremely tormenting to Morton — being now 
expressed as a friendly caution, now as an article of intelligence, 
and anon as a merry jest, but always tending to confirm the idea, 
that, sooner or later, his romantic intercourse with her young 
mistress must have a close, and that Edith Bcllenden would, in 
spite of summer walks bcneaili the greenwood tree, exchange of 
verses, of dmwings, and of books, end in becoming Lady Evan- 
dale. 

These hints coincided so exactly with the very point of his own 
suspicions and fears, chat Mortou was not long of feeling that jea- 
lousy whicli every one has felt who has truly loved, but to which 
those are most liable whose love is crossed by the want of friends* 
consent, or some other envious impediment of fortune, Edith 
herself, unwittingly, and m the generosity of her own frank na- 
ture, contributed to the error into which her lover was in danger 
of falling. Their conversation once chanced to turn upon some 
late excesses committed by the soldiery on an occasion when it 
was said (inaccurately however) that the party was commanded 
by Lord Evandale. Edith, as true in friendship as in love, was 
somewhat hurt at the severe strictures which escaped from Morton 
on this occasion, and whicli, perhaps, were not the less strongly 
expressed on account of their supposed rivalry. She entered into 
Lord Evandale*s defence with such spirit as hurt Morton to the 
very soul, and afforded no small deliglit to Jenny Dennison, the 
usual companion of their walks. Edith perceived her error, and 
endeavoured to remedy it ; but the impression was not so easily 
erased, and it had no small effect in induemg her lover to form 
th{4 resolution of going abroad, which was disax>pointed m the 
manner we have already ra 3ntioned. 

The visit wliich he received from £<hth during his c«>nfinemont, 
the deep and devoted interest which she had expressed m his fate, 
ought of tliem^lves to have dis]^lled his suspicions; yet, ingenious 
in tormenting himself, even this he thought might be imputed to 
anxious friendship, or, at most, to a temporary partiality, wliich 
would probably soon give way to circumstances, the entreaties of 
her friends, the authority of Lady Margaret, and the assiduities 
of Lord Evandale. 

And to what do 1 owe it,** he said, << that I cannot stand up 
like a man, and plead my interest in her ere 1 am tlma cheated 
out of it » — to what, but to the all-pervading and accursed tyranny 
which afflicts at once our bodies, souls, estates, and affections ! 
And is it to one of Uie pensioned cut-^roata of tills oppressive 
Govonimcnt that I must yield my pretensions to Edith Bellen- 
denl — 1 will not, by Heaven 1 — It is a just punishment on me 
for being dead to public wrongs, that they have visited me with 
their iniunes in a point where they can be least brooked or 
borne.** 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, and while ho 
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ran over the various kinds of insult and injury whieli he had sus- 
tained in his own cause and in that of his country, Bothwell en- 
tered the tower, followed by two dragoons, one of whom carried 
handcuffs. 

‘‘ You must follow me, young man,” said he ; “ but first wo 
must put you in trim.” 

“ In trim !” said Morton. “ What do you mean?” 

“ Why, w'o must put on these rough bracelets. 1 durst not — 
nay, d— n it, I durst do anything — but I itoufd not, for three 
hours’ plunder of a stormed town, bring a whig before my Colonel 
without his being ironed. Come, come, young man, don’t look 
sulky about it.” 

He advanced to put on the irons ; but, seizing the oaken -seat 
upon which he had rested, Morton threatened to dash out tlie 
brains of the first who should approach liiin. 

1 could manage \ ou in a moTiient, my youngster,” said Both- 
well, ‘‘ but I had rather you wouhl btrike sail quietly.” 

Here indeed he s])oko the truth, not from either fear or reluc- 
tance tf> adopt force, but because he dreaded the consequences of 
a noisy scutHe, tlirough which it might probably bo diseoicred 
tliat he had, contrary to express orders, suffered his prisoner to 
pass the night without being properly secured. 

“ You liad better bo prmlent,” he continued, in a tone which 
he meant to be conciliatory, “ and don’t spoil your own sport. 
They .say here m the castle, that Lady Margaret’s mcco is imme- 
diately to marry our young Captain, Lord Evandalc. J saw them 
close togetlier in the hall yonder, and I heard her ask him to in- 
tercede for your pardon. She looked so devilish handsome and 
kind upon luin, that on my soul But what the devil’s the mat- 

ter witJi you ? — You are as pale as a sheet — Will you have some 
brandy!” 

“ Miss Bcllcndcn ask my life of Lord Evandale?” said the pri- 
soner, faintly. 

" Ay, ay ; there’s no fnend like the women — their interest 
carries all in court and camp. Come, you are reasonable ooW’ — 
Ay, I thought you would come round.” 

Here he employed himself m putting on the fetters, against 
whicli Morton, thunderstruck by tliLs intelligence, no longer offered 
the least resistance. 

“ My life begged of him, and by her ' — Ay, ay — put on the 
irons — my limbs shall not refuse to bear what has entered into 
my very soul — My life begged by Edith, and begged of Evan- 
dale!” 

“ Ay, and he has power to grant it too,” said Bothwell — “ He 
can do more witli the Colonel than any man in the regiment.” 

And as he spoke, be and his party led tlieir prisoner towards 
the hall. In passing behind the seat of Edith, the unfortunate 
prisoner heard enough, as he conceived, of the broken expres- 
sioDs which passed between Edith and Lord Evandale, to co^rm 
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all tliat the soldier had told him. That moment made a singular 
and instantaneous revolution in his character. The depth of de- 
spair to which lus love and fortunes wero reduced — the peril in 
which his life appeared to stand — the transfewmee of Edith’s af- 
fections, her intcrcf'ssion in his favour, which rendered lier hcklc- 
iiess yet more galling, — seemed to destrey every feeling for which 
he had hitherto lived, but at the same time awakened those which 
liad hitherto been smothered by passions more gentle though more 
selfish Deeperato himself, he determined to support the rights 
of his country, insultc \ in his person, llis character was for the 
moment os effectually t ' anged as the appearance of a villa, which, 
from being the abode <if domestic quiet and happiness, is, by the 
sudden intrusion of an anued force, converted uito a formidable 
post of defence 

We liave already «said that he cast upon Edith one glance, m 
wluch reproach was mingled with sorrow, as if to bid her fare- 
well for ever ; his next motion was to walk linuly to the table at 
which Colonel Graliamc was seatcfl. 

By what right is it, sir,” said he, firmly, and without waiting 
till he was questioned — “ by what right is it that tlieso soldiers 
liavc dragged me from my family, and put fettere on the hmba of 
a free man * ” 

“ By my commands,” answered Claverhouse ; — “ and t now 
lay my commands on you to be silent and hear my questions.” 

I wall not,” replied Morton, in a determined tone, while hi« 
boldness seemed to electrify all around him. “ I will know whe- 
ther I am in lawful custody, and before a civil magistrate, ere the 
charter of my country shall ha forfeited in my person.” 

A pretty spnngaKl this, upon my honour !” '-aKl Claverhouse. 

“ Are you inadl” said Major BuUcnden to his young friend. 

For God’s sake, Henry Morton,” he continued, in .j roue be- 
tween rebuke and entreaty, “ remember you are speaking to ono 
of his Majesty*^ officers high in the senoLe.” 

^ It is for that very reason, sir,” returned Henry, firmly, “ that 
£ desire to know what right he has to detain me without a legal 
warrant. Wen^ he a civil officer of the law, 1 should know my 
duty was submission.” 

“ Your friend, here,” said Claverhouse to the veteran, coolly, 

is one of those scrupulous gentlemen, who, like the madman in 
the play, will not tie hie cravat without the warrant of Mr J ustico 
Overdo ; but 1 will let him see, before wo part, that my shoulder- 
knot is as legal a badge of authority as the mace of the Justiciary. 
— So, Waving this discussion, you will be pleased, young man, to 
tell me directly when you saw Balfour of Burley.” 

" As I know no right you have to ask such a question,” re- 
plied Morton, I decline replying to it.” 

You confessed to my sergeant,” said Claverhouse, that you 
saw and entertained him, knowing him to be an intercommuiied 
traitor: why are >ou uot so friuik with mel” 
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“ Because,'* replied the prisoner, ** I presume you are, from 
education, taught to understand the rights upon >\hich you seem 
disposed to trample; and 1 am willing you should he aware tliere 
are yet Scotsmen who can assert the liberties of Scotland ” 

“ And those supposed rights >ou would vindicate with your 
sword, 1 presume!’* said Colonel Grahame. 

‘* Were I armed as you are, and we were alone upon a hill- 
Mile*, you should not ask me the question twice.” 

“ it is quite enough,” aiiswert'd Claverhoiise, calmly ; — “your 
language eorresponrls with all 1 have heard of you but you 
are the son of a soldier, though a rebellious one, and you shall not 
die the death of a dog ; 1 will save >ou that indignity.” 

“ Die in what manner I may,” replied Morton, “ I will die like 
tfie son of a brave man ; and the ignominy you mention shall re- 
main with those who shed innocent blond ” 

“ Make your peace, then, w itli Heaven, m five minutes* space. 
Botlnvell, lead him down to the court-iard, and draw up your 
party.’* 

The appalling nature f)f this conversation, and of its result, 
struck the silence of horror into all but the speakers. But now 
those who stood round broke forth into clamour and expostula- 
tion. Old Lady Margaret, who, with all the prejudices of rank 
and had not laid aside the feelings of her sex, wa.s loud ui 

her ijitercessioii. 

“ < ), Colonel Grahame,” she exclaimed, “ spare his ^oung blood ' 
Leave him to the law - do not repay my hospitality by shedding 
men's blood on the threshold of my doors!” 

‘M'olonel (Jrahame,” said Major Bellenden, **yoii must answer 
Una violence. Don *t Uiink, though I am old and feckless, that 
in\ friend’s son shall be murdered before my eyes with impunity. 

1 can find fnends that shall make you answer it.” 

“ Be satisfied, Major Bellenden, I mlf answer it,” replied Cla- 
verhouse, totally unmoved. And ^ou, madam, might spore me 
Uie pam of rcsistmg this passionate intercession for a traitor, 
when you consider the noble blood }our own house Ihis lost by 
such an ho is.” 

“ Oilonel Grahame,” answered the lady, her aged frame trem- 
bling with anxiety, “ 1 leai^e vengeanee to Gcwl, w’lio calls it Ins 
own. The shedding of this young man’s blood will not call back 
the lives that wore dear to me ; and how can it comfort me Ui 
think that there has maybe been another w'ldowed mother made 
eiiildlcss, like roysell, by a deed done at my very door-stane J ” 

Tins is stark madness,” said Claverhouse — “ I mud do my 
dut^ to church and s^ate. Here are a thousand villains hard by 
ju open rebellion, and you ask me to pardon a young fanatic who 
is enough of himself to sot a whole kingdom ii. a blaze ! It can- 
not be —Remove him, Bothwell.” 

She who was most mterested in this dreadful decision, had twice 
strove to speak, but her voice had totally failed her— her mind 
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refused to suggest words, aud her tongue to utter them. She 
now sprung up, and attempted to rush forward, but her strength 
gave way, and she would have fallen flat upon the pavement had 
^e not been caught by her attendant — “ Help !’* cned Jeiuiy — 
“ Help, for God’s sake ! iiiy young lady is dying ” 

At this exclamation, Kvandale, who during the prc^ceding part 
of the scene had stood motionless, leaning upon his sword, now 
stopped forw'ard, and said to lua coiumanding-ofllicoi, “Colonel 
Gr^ionie, l)cfore proceeding m this matter, will %uu speak a word 
with me in private ? ” 

Claverhouse looUd surprised, but instantly rose and withdrew 
with tho young nobleman mto a recess, where the following brief 
dialogue pa^sed between them: — “ I think 1 need not reinuid 
you, Colonel, that wdien our lannly interest was ot servieo to yon 
last year m that affair in the pnvy-council, you considered your- 
self as laid under some obligation to us 1 ” 

Certainly, my dear KvandaJe,” answered Claverhouse ; — “I 
am not a man who forgets siich debts ; you will delight mo by 
showing how T can evince my gratitude.” 

“ I will hold the debt cancelled,” said Lord Evandale, “ if you 
will spare this >oung man’s life.” 

“ Evandale,” replied Grahamc, in great surprise, “ you are 
mad ! — absolutely mad ! What interest can jou have in this young 
spawfii of an old roundhead* His father was positively the most 
dimerous man in all Scotland — cool, resolute, soldierly, and in- 
flexible m his cursed principles. II is son seems Ins very model; 
yon cannot conceive the mischief he may do. I know iiianknid, 
Kvandale : were he an insignificant, fanatical, country booby, do 
you think I would have refused such a tnde as his hfe to Lady 
Margaret and this family ? But this is a lad of tire, /cal, and edu- 
cation — and these knaves want hut such a leader ^ direct iheir 
blind enthusiastic hardiness. I mention this, not as rel using your 
request, but |o make you fully aw'are of the possible consequences. 
1 will never evade a pniimsc', or refuse to return an obhgation — 
if you ask his hfe, he shall have it.” 

“ Keep him close prisoner,” answ'ercd Kvandale, “ but do not 
1)0 surprised if I persist in requesting you will not put him to 
death. I have most urgent reasons lor what I lusk.” 

“ Be it so then,” rcpheil Grahome. “ But, young man, should 
you wish in your futnro life to nse to eminence in the service of 
your king and country, let it be your first ta.sk to subject to the 
public interest, and to the discharge of your duty, your private 
passions, affections, and feelings. These are not times to sacrifioe 
to the dotage of greybeards, or tlio tears of silly women, the mea- 
sures of salutaiy severity which the dangers around com^iel us to 
adopt. And remember, that if 1 now yield this point, lu comph- 
anco with your urgency, my present concession must exempt me 
from future solicitations of the same nature.” 

He then stepped forward to the table, and bent his eyes keenly 
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on Morton, as if to observe wliat effect tlio pause of awful sus- 
pense between death and life, which seemed to fn^eze the by- 
standers with horror, would produce upon the prisoner hiiUBelf. 
Morton maintained a degree of firmness, which nothing but a 
mmd tliat had nothing left upon earth to love or to hope, could 
ha>c supported at such a crisis. 

** You see him r* said Claverhouse, in a half whisper to Lord 
Evandale ; " he is tottering on the verge between liuio and cUu*- 
nity, a s.tuation more appalling than the most hideous certainty; 
yet his IS the only cheek uiiblencheil, the only eye that is calm, 
the only heart that keeps its usual time, the ouiy nerves tliat are 
not quiveiiiig. Look at him well, Kvaiidale — If that man hholl 
over come to hnail an army of rebels, }ou will have much to 
answer lor on account ot this morning’s work.’* Ho then said 
aloud, Young iiiaii, jour life is for the jireseiit safe, tlurough 
the intercession of your friends — Uemo\e him, Ilothwcll, and 
let him bo properly guarded, and brought along with tlie other 
prisoners ” 

“■If iny life,” said Morton, stung with the idea that he owed 
his respite to the intoKesMon ol a iavoiiied nial, ** if my life bo 
granteil at Lonl Lvaiidale’s re<jntst” 

“Take the prisoner aw aj, liotliwell,” said rolomd Graliatne, 
mternipliiig linn ; “ 1 ha>e ncithcT tmie to make nor to hear fine 
speeches ” 

Ii(jthw«ll forced off Morton, sajing, as he conducted him into 
the court-jaid, “ Il.ivc jou tlnee lives m your pocket, besides 
tlie one iii jour bod\, my lad, tliat you can afford 1* t your 
tongue rim away with them at this rate* (’ome, come. I’ll take 
caic to k« ep jou out of the Colonel’s way, tor, egad, jou will not 
be five minutes with him leforo the next tiee or the next ditch 
will bo the word, bo, conic along to your conipaiiioiis m bond' 
age ” 

Thus speaking, the sergeant, who, in his rude manner, did 
not altngetJier want sympathy for a gallant joimg man, hurried 
Morton down to the court-j«ird, where three other pn«oiicrs (two 
men and a woman), who had been taken by Lord Evajidale, re- 
mained under an escort of dragoons. 

Meantime, Claverhouse took his leave of Tiudy Margaret. But 
it was difficult for the good lady to forgive Ins neglect of her in- 
tercession. 

“ I have thought till now,” she B.ud, “tliat the Tower of Tillie- 
tudlem might have been a place of succour to those tliat are 
ready to pensh, even if they werena sae deserving a» they should 
have been — But 1 sec auld frmt has little savour — our suffering 
and our services have been of an ancient date.” 

“ They are never to be forgotten by me, let me assure your 
ladyship,” said Claverhouse. “ Notliing but v/hat seemed my sa- 
cred duty could make me hesitate to grant a favour requested by 
you and the Major. Come, my good lady, let me hear you say 
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you have forgiven me, and, ajf I return to*nigl)t, I will bring a 
drove of two hundred wliigii with me, and panlon fifty head of 
them for your sake.” 

“ 1 aliall be happy to hear of your success, Colonel,” said Major 
llellenden ; “ but take an old soldier’s advice, and spare blood 
when battle’s over — and once more let me request to enter bail 
for young Morton.” 

“ Wo will settle that when I return,” said Claverhouse. “ Mean- 
whilt>, be assured Ins life shall be safe ” 

During this con .orsation, Evandale looked anxiously around 
for Edith ; but tlu' f *ecaution of Jenny Dennison had occasioned 
her mistress being transported to her owm apartment. 

Slowly and heavily he obeyed the impatumt summons of Claver* 
house, who, after taking a coiiiteous leave of Lady Margaret and 
the Major, had hastened to the court-yard. The prisoners with 
their guard were already on their march, and the officers witli 
their escort mounted and followed. All pressed forward to over- 
take the main body, as it w as supposed they would come iii sight 
of tlie enemy in little more than two hours. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mv bounds msiy a* nn niasterlcss, 

My hawks may fly tnie tree to tree, 

Mv lord may jjnp my vassal Inndi, 

For there ajpnn ni.iim L never be I Old Ballad. 

We left Morton, along with three companions in cnplnity, 
travelling in the custody of a small body of soldiers, who formed 
the rear-guard of ilio column under tlie command cf < 'laverhouse, 
mid were imniGdiaiely under the cJif'rge of S<’rgeaiifc Bothwell. 
Their route Jay towards the hills in winch the msurgent presby- 
terians were reported to be in arms. They hud not prosecut^ 
Uieir march a quarter of a mile ere Claverhouse and Evandale 
galloped past them, followed by their orderly-men, in order to 
take their proper places in the column which preceded them. 
No sooner were tliey past, than Bothw'cll halted the body w'hich 
ho commanded, and disencumbered Morton of his irons. 

“ King’s blood must keep word,” said the dragoon. " I pro- 
mised you should be civilly treated as far as rested with me. — 
Here, Corporal Inglis, let this gentleman ride alongside of the 
other young, fellow who is prisoner; and you may permit them 
to converse together at their pleasure, under their breath, but 
take core they are guarded by two files with loaded carabines. If 
they attempt an escape, blow their brains out— You cannot call 
that using you uncivilly/’ he continued, addressing himself to 
Morton ; it’s tlie rules of war, you know. — And, Inglis, couple 
up the parson and the old wonum — they are fittest company for 
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each other, d — mo ! a single tile may guard tlic^rn well enough. 
It they speak a word ol cant or fanatical nonsonso, let them ha^e 
a ttrajiping with a shoulder-belt. Thert*’s some hope of chokmg 
a silenced ijarson ; it he is not allowed to hold forth, his own tn*a- 
son will burst him ” 

Having made this aiTangement, Bothwoll placed himself at the 
L(ad of the paity, and liighs, with six dragoons, brought up Die 
rtnr. The whob* then sot forward at a trot, with the purpose of 
overtaking the n am body of the regiment. 

Alorton, ovei v helmed with a complication of feelings, was to- 
tally indittcrent to the Aurious arrangements inule for his secure 
cHstod^^, and i‘>en to the relief afforded him hy his release from 
tl»e fetters He experienced that blank and waste of the heart 
which lollowb tJie huineaiio of passion, and, no longer supported 
by the pride and crmseious rectitude which dictated his answers 
to Cla^erhouso, he surveyed with deep dejection the glades 
through which he travelled, each t” nmgof which had MnmeDimg 
to xV'inind him of past happiness .md disapjioiiited love 'I’lie emi- 
nence winch tlu‘^ now ascended was tliat from which he used first 
and last to behold the ancient tower when approaching or retiiing 
from it; — and it is needless to add, that Diere ho was wont to 
jiaiise, and ga/c with a lovers dihglit on the battlements, which, 
using at a distains* out of the lofty wood, indicated the dwelling 
of Jier whom he either liojied soon to meet or had recently part'd 
fiH>m 1 iTstinctively he turned his head back to take a last look of 
a scone formerh so dear to him, and no less instinctively lie 
Itc.ivcd a deep sigh. It was echoed hy a loud groan from his com- 
panion m nnafortune, whose ey OK, nio>ed, jKTchancc, by Mimlar 
rcficcDons, had taken the ^ame direction This indication of sym- 
pathy oil Die part of tlie captive was uttered in a tone more coarse 
than sentimental ; it was, however, the expression of a grieved 
spirit, and ‘lo far corresponded with the sigh of Morton. In turn- 
ing their heads their e^es met, and Morton recognised the stohd 
countenance of Cuddle Headngg, bearing a rueful expression, in 
which sorrow for his own lot was mixed with sympathy for the 
situation of his companion. “ Hegh, sirs !” was the expression of 
the ci-devant ploughman of the mains of Tilhotudlem — “ it’s an 
unco Diing Diat decent folk should be harled through the country 
this ^te, as if they were a warld’s wonder.” 

I am sorry to see you here, Cuddie,” said Morton, who, even 
ill his own distress, did not lose feeling for that of others. 

" And sae am I, Air Henry,” answered Cuddie, “ baith for 
mysell and you ; but neither of our sorrows will do muckle ginh , 
that 1 can see. To be sure, for me,” continued the captive agri- 
culturist, relieving liis heart by talking, Diough he well knew it 
was to little purpose — to be sure, for my part, 1 hae nae right 
to bo here ava', for I never did nor said a word against either 
king or curate ; but mv mither, puir body, couldna baud the auld 
tongue o* her, and wet maun baith pay for^t, it’s like.” 

VOL. V. I 
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“ Your mother ia tlicir pnsoner likewise ?’* said Morton, hardl} 
kiiowinjr what he sauk 

In troth is she, ridinj; aluiit ye there like a hrido, wi’ that 
auld carle o’ a niimsti*r that tljey ca’ (iahnel Kettledrummie — 
Dell that ho had been in the inside of a drum or a kettle either, 
for my sharo o’ him ’ Ye s€*e, we were nae sooner chased out 
o’ the doors o’ Milnwood, and >our uncle and tin' hoiibekcopcr 
banf^Ing them to and harping them ahnit us, its d we had had the 
plague on our hodn's, than I says to m} nmther. What arc we 
to do ncist* for oei ' hole and bore in the eouritry will be stc'ckit 
against us, now tbat )c hac* affronted my auld ledd\, and gar ’t 
the troopers tak up young Milnwood. Sae she sajs to me, iUniia 
cast loun, but gird yoursell up to the great task o’ the day, and 
gic your testimony like a man upon the mount o’ the Covenant ” 
“ And so 1 suppose you went to a conventicle*” said Morton 
“ Ye sail hear,” continued Ciiddie. — “ Aweel, I kendiia mucklo 
better what to do, sae I e’en gaod wi’ lier to an mild daft earl me 
like hersell, and we got some water-broo and baimoeks ; and riioiiy 
a weary grace tlioy said, and inony a psalm they sang, or they 
wad lot mo win to, for I was amaist famished wT vexation Awed, 
they had me up iii tlie gro^ o’ the niornmg, and 1 lii'lioved to wdiig 
awa wi’ them, reason in* nane, to a great gatlu'nng o’ their folk at 
the Miry-sikes; and there this ehidd, Cabiiel Kettledrummie, 
was blasting awa to them on the lull-side, about lifting up fhdr 
testimony, nae doubt, and ganging down to the battle of Homan 
(iiload, or some me place. Eh, Mr Ilcnry 1 but the carlo gae them 
a screed o’ doctrine I Ye might liae heard him a mile down the 
wind — he inuitc«l hko a cow in a fivnid Inoiuiig. Weil, thinks I, 
there’s nao place in this country they ca’ Uoriiari Gileail— it will 
be some gate lu the west muirlaiids; and or we win there I’ll sec 
to slip awa wi’ this mither o* mine, tot I winna riri u y neck into 
a tether for oiiy Kettledrummie iii tbo country sale — Aweel,” 
continued Cilddie, relieving himst'lf by detailing his misfortunes, 
without being scnipuloiis concerning the degree of attention which 
his companion bestowed on his narrative, “just as 1 w’as weary- 
ing for the tail of the preaching, cam w'ord that the dragoons 
wore upon us. Some rau, and some cried, Stand ’ and some cried, 
Down wi’ the Philistines ' I was at my mither to get her aw'a 
stmg and ling or the rcd-coats cam ii]i, hut I might as weel hae 
tried to drive our auld fore-a-hand ox without tlie goad — ded a 
stap wad she budge. — Weel, after a’, the elough we were in was 
strait, and the mist cam thick, and there was good hope the dra- 
goons wad hae missed us if we could hae held our tongues ; but, 
aJB if auld Kettledrummie Inmsell hadna made dm enough to 
waken the very dead, they behoved a’ to skirl up a psalm that 
ye wad hae lieard as far as Laiirick ! — Aweel, to mak a lang tale 
short, up cam my young Lord Evandale, skelping as last as his 
horse could trot, and twenty red-coats at his back. Tw-a or three 
chiclds wad needs fight, wi* the pistol and the whinger in the taa 
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hand, and tho Bible in the toihc>r, and tliey ijot their crouns wetd 
i luiin'd, but tliire \\a.siia jnueLli' sK.ntli Juno, for E\andaJ»; a^e 
cried ti) ‘icntter us, hut to spare life ’’ 

And did }uu not resist*’* said Morton, hIio probably felt, 
that at that inonieiit he hiniseif would haie eiicouiitci'ed Lord 
K\.indak* on much slighter grounds. 

“ .Na, trul}, ’ aiiswemi Cuddie— “ I koejnfc aye before the aiild 
woman, and cried tor mercy to hie and limb; hut twa o’ the 
led-eoats cam up, aiul ane o’ them was gaun to strike my iiiither 
wi’ the side o’ Ins hroadsw(>rd — So 1 got up my kebbio at them, 
and said I wad gie tlii’iii as ginle M'ecl, they turncHi on me, and 
clinked at me wi’ their swoids, and 1 gatr'd iiiy hand keep iny 
he^d .IS weel as I eoiild till laud ICxandale came up, and tlien 1 
(‘lied out 1 was a servant at Tilhetmilem — ye ken yourscJl he 
was aye judged to liae a look afUT the young leddy — and he bade 
mo fling down my kent, and sae me and my nilther yielded our- 
sells prisoners I’m tliiiiking we wad liae been letten “lip awa, 
hut Kettlrdrmnmle was taeii iomi ns^-for Andrtwv Wilhoii':) naig 
that he was riding on had been a dragooiiiT laiig svne, and the 
Niirer Kettlodrunmil#^ spurred to win awa, the readier the dour 
beast ran to the dragoons when In- siw them ilmw up,— Awo(*l, 
wlun Tiiy mother and limi forgathered, they set till tlie sodgers, 
and I tlimk they giie them tlieir kale through tho reek ' Bastards 
o’ the blue o* Babylon was the host woids in their waiiie. Sae 
then tlu* kiln was in a hleeze again, and they brought us a’ thres* 
on wi’ them to mak us an evaiiiple, as they ca’t ” 

“ It iH most infaiiioiis and intoleiahlo oppression'” said Mor- 
ton, half spo.ikiiig to Ininsolf. “ Ih re is a poor peaceable felhnv, 
whose only motive for joiinng the conventicle was a sense of filial 
jiiety, and lie is ehamed up like a thief or murderer, and likely 
to die the death of one, but without the privilege of a formal triaj, 
winch our laws indulge to the worst malefactor' Even to witneiss 
Kuch tyranny, and still more to Hiittcr under it, is enough to make 
tlie blood of the tamest slave boil within him ” 

“ To be sure,’’ said Cuddie, hearing, and partly understanding, 
w hat had broken from Morton in resentment of his injuneH, “ it 
is no right to speak evil o’ dignities — my auld leddy aye said that, 
as liae doubt she had a gude right to do, being in a place o’ dig- 
nity liersell ; and troth I listened to her very patiently, for she 
aye ordered a dram, or a sow p kale, or something to us, after 
she had gien us a lieanug on our duties. But deil a drain, o^ 
kale, or onythmg else — no sae muckle as a cup o* cauld water — 
do thac lords at Edinburgh gie us ; and yet they are heading and 
hangmg amang us, and trailing us after thae blackgwuid troopers, 
and taking our goods and gear as if we were outlaws. 1 canna 
say 1 tak it kind at their hands.” 

** It would be very strange if you did,” answered Morton, with 
suppressed emotion. 

“ And what I bke w'arst o’ a’,” continued poor Cuddie, ** is 
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thae rantin/f red-coats eomin^f anian^r the lasses, and taking awa 
our joes. I had a sair hcsii’t o’ rny am when I passed the Mains 
down at Tillietudlcm this morning about parritch-time, and saw 
tho reek cornin’ out at my am lum-head, and keii’d there was 
some ither body than my auld mither sitting by the ingle-side. 
But I think my heart was e’en sairer, when 1 saw that hellicat 
trooper, Tdin Hallulay, kissing Jenny Dennison afore my face, I 
wonder women can hao the impudence to do sic things ; but they 
are a* for tho red-coats Whiles 1 hae thought o’ being a trooper 
mysell, when I thought naethmg else w’ad gae down wi’ Jenny — 
and yet I’ll no blame her ower miicklo neither, for maybe it was 
a’ for my sake that ^.lle loot Tam touzle her tap-knots that gate.” 

“ For your sakc^’ said Morton, unable to refrain from taking 
some interest in a story which seemed to bear a singular comci- 
denca with his own. 

E’en sae, Milnwood,” replied Cuddie ; “ for the piiir quean 
gat leave to come near me wi’ speaking the louii fair (d — n him, 
that I snld say sac *) and sae she bade me God speed, and she 
wanted to stap siller into ftiy hand ; — I’se warrant it was the tae 
half o’ her fee and bountith, for slie wared the ither half on pinners 
and pearhngs to gang to see us shoot yon day at the popinjay.” 

“ And did you take it, Cuddie 1 ” said Morton. 

“ Troth did I no, Milnwood ; I was sic a fule as to fling it 
back to her — my heart w\ia ower gnt to be behadden to her, 
when I had seen that loon slavering and kissing at her. But I 
was a great fulo for mv pains ; it wad hac dune my mithcr and me 
some gude, and she ’ll ware ’t a’ on duds and nonsense.” 

There was here a deep and long pause. Cuddie was probably 
engaged in regretting the rejection of his mistress’s bounty, and 
ilenry Morton in considering from what motives, or upon what 
conditions, Miss Bellenden had succeeded in procuring the inter- 
ference of Lord Eiandalc in his favour. 

W^as it not possible, suggested his i wakening hopis, that he 
had con<4trued her inhucnce over Lord Kvandale hastily and un- 
justly * Ought he to censure her severely, if, submitting to dissi- 
mulation for his sake, she had permitted the young nobleman to 
entertain hopes which she had no intention to realize ? Or what 
if she had appealed to tlie generosity which Lord Evandale was 
supposed to possess, and had engaged his honour to protect the 
person of a favoured nvaP 

Still, however, tho words which he had overheard recurred ever 
and anon to his remembrance, with a pang which resembled tlie 
uting of an adder. 

Nothmg that she could refuse him I — was it possible to make 
a more unlimited declaration of predilection \ The languid of af- 
fection has not, witlun the limits of maidonly delicacy, a stronger 
expi^ssion. Sh^ is lost to me wholly, and for ever ; and nothing 
remains for me now, but vengeance for my own wrongs, and for 
those which are hourly mflicted on my country.” 
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Apparently, Cuddle, though with less rehnement, was followuig 
out a similar train of ideas ; for he suddenly asked Morton, in a 
low whisper — ‘^Wad there be ony ill lu getting out o’ time chields’ 
hands an ane could compovss it?” 

** None in the world,” said Morton ; “ and if an opportunity 
occurs of doing so, depend on it 1 for one will not let it slip.” 

“ I’m bljthe to hear ye say sae,” answered Cuddie. “ 1 ’m but 
a puir silly fallow, but 1 caniia tliiuk there wad be muckle ill in 
breaking out by sirength o’ hand, if ye could mak it unytlimg 
feasible. 1 am the lad that will ne’er fear to lay on, if it w'ere 
come to that ; but our an Id loddy wad hao ca’d that a resisting 
o’ the king’s autliority.” 

“ 1 will resist any authority on earth,” ‘•aid Morton, “ that in- 
vades tyrannically my chartered rights as a fret'raan ; and I am 
determined I will not be unjustly dragged to a jaiJ, or perhaps a 
gibbet, if T can possibly make my escape Irora these men either 
by address or force.” 

« Weel, tliat’b mst my mind too, aje supposing we hae a fea- 
sible opportunity o’ breaking loose. But then ye speak o’ a cliar- 
ter ; now tlicso are things that only bcLiiig to the like o’ you tliat 
are a gentleman, and it nughtiia bear me through, that am but 
a hiisbaudman ” 

‘‘ The charter that I speak of,” said Morton, is common to the 
meanest Scotehraan. It is that ireedom from stnpes and bondage 
winch Avas cUirnod, as you ma\ read m Scripture, by the Apostle 
Paul liimself, and winch every man who is free-born is called 
upon to defend, for his own sake and that of his countrjmen.” 

“ Hegli, sirs!” replied Cuddie, “ it wad hae been lang or my 
Leddy Margaret, or my inither citlier, wad hae lund out sic a 
wiselike doctrine in the Bible • The tano was aye gramng about 
giving tribute to Csesar, and the father is as daft wi’ her wdiig- 
gery. I hae been clean spoilt, just wi’ listening to twa blctbeniig 
auld w'lvcs , but if 1 could get a gentleman that wad let me tak 
on to be his servant, I am confident I wad bo a clean contrary 
creatun^ ; and I hope your honour a\i 11 think on what 1 am say- 
ing, if } o were aiice fairly delivered out o’ this house uf bondage, 
and just take mo to be your ain wally-dc-shainble.” 

“ My valet, Cuddie?” answ’ered Morton^" alas! that would 
be sorry preferment, even if w'e were at hberty.” 

“ I ken what je're thinking — that because I am landward- 
bred, I wad be bringing ye to disgrace afore folk. But je maun 
ken 1 ’m gey gleg at the uptuk ; there w'as never onything dune 
wi’ hand but I learned gey readily, ’septing reading, writing, and 
ciphering; but there’s no the like o’ me at the ht-ba’, and 1 can 
play wi’ the broadsword as w'eel as Corporal Inglis there. 1 hae 
broken his head or now, for as massy as he ’s nding ahint us. 
— And then ye’ll no be gaun to stay in this country?’' — said he, 
stopping and interrupting himself. 

“ Probably not,” rephed Morton. 
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" Weel, I carena a boddle. Ye bcc I wafl get my mither be- 
stowed wi^ her auld graning tittie, auntie Meg, in the GalIol^- 
gate o’ Glasgow, and then 1 trust tliey wad neither burn her for 
a witch, or let her fail for faii’t o’ fude, or hang her up for an auld 
whig wife ; for the provost, tJiey say, is very regardfu’ o’ sic puir 
bodies. And then you and me wad gang and pouss our fortunes, 
like the folk i’ the daft auld tales about Jock the Giant-killer 
and Valentine and Orson ; and we wad come hack to merry Scot- 
land, as the •>ang says, and 1 wad tak to the stilts again, and turn 
feic furs on ilic bonny ngs o’ Miliiwood holms, that it wad be worth 
a pint but to look at them.” 

** 1 fear,” said Mt^i mn, " thci*c is very little chance, my good 
friend Cuddie, of our getting back to our old occupation.” 

“ flout, stir — bout, stir,” replied Cuddie, “ it’s a^e glide to 
keep up a hardy heart— as broken a ship’s come to laud. But 
what’s that I hear? — ne\er stir, if my auld mither isna at tho 
preaching again ! I ken the sough o’ her texts, tliat souinl just 
liko the wind blawing through tho sponce; and there’s Kettle- 
drummle sotting to wark, too — Lordsake, if the sodgers anes get 
angry, tlicy’ll murder them baith, and us for company I” 

Their fartlier conversation was in fact mtemiptcd by a blatant 
noise which rose behind tlimn, in which tho voice of tho preacher 
emitted, in unison with that of the old woman, tones like the 
grumble of a bassoon combined with tlio screaking of a cracked 
hddte. At first the aged pair of sufferers had beeu contentc^d to 
condole with each other in smothered expressions of complaint 
and iiidigiiatioii ; but the sense of their injuries became more pun- 
gently aggravated as they communicated with each other, and 
they became at length unable to suppress their ire. 

“ Woe I woe ! and a threefold woo unto you, y c bloody and vio- 
lent persecutors ! ” exclaimed the Reverend Gabriel Kettlcdrum- 
mle — “ Woe ! and threefold woe unto you, even to the 1 caking r»f 
seals, the blowing of trumpets, and fjie pouring forth of vials I ” 

“ Ay — ay-ra black cast to a* their il^-fa’ur’d faces, and the 
outside o’ the loof to them at the last day!” echoed the shrill 
counter-tenor of Mause, falling in like the second part of a catch. 

“ I tell you,” continued the divine, “ that your rankings and 
your ridings — your neighings and your pranemga — your bloody, 
barbarous, and inhuman cruelties — ^your benumbing, deadening, 
and debauching tlie conscience of poor creatures by oaths, soul- 
damning and self- contradictory, have arisen from earth to Heaven 
like a foul and hideous outcry of perjury for hastening the wrath 

to come hughi hugh! hugh!” 

" And I say,” cried Mause, in the same tune, and nearly at 
the same time, ** that wi* this auld breath o’ mine, and it ’s sair 

taen down wi* the asthmatics and this rough trot” 

“ Deil gin they would gallop,” said Cuddie, wad it but gur her 
baud her ton^e!” 

<< — Wi’ this auld and brief breath,” continued Mause, will 1 
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testify against the backslidings^ defections, defalcations, and de- 
dinings of the land — against the grievances and the causes of 
wrath ' ” 

“ l*cace, I pr’ythce — Peace, good woman,’* said the preacher, 
who had just recovered from a violent ht of coughing, and found 
his own anathema borne down by Manse’s betkT wind ; “ peace, 
and take not the word out of the mouth of a servant of the altar. 
— I say, 1 upliit in^ voice iind tell you, that before the play is 
played out — aj, before this very sun gaes down, ye sail learn that 
neither a desperate Judas, like your prelate Sliaqie that's gano 
to his place; nor a sanetuary-breaking Holofenies, like bloodj- 
miiided Claverhouse ; nor an ambitious Diotrephes, like tlie lad 
Evandalo; nor a covetous and w arid-following Deinas, like him 
they ca’ S(*rgcaiit Botijwell, that makes every wife’s plack and her 
mcal-ark his am ; neither your carabines, nor your pistols, nor 
your broadswords, nor ^our horses, nor your saddles, bridles, 
surcingles, nose-bags, nor martingales, shall resist the arrows 
that are w hotted and the bow that is bent against } ou !” 

“ That shall they iie\er, I tiow,” celioed Mausc. “ Castaways 
are they ilk ane o’ them — besoms of destruction, fit only to be 
flung into the fire when they have swcepit the filth out o’ the 
Temple — whips of small cords, knotted for the chahtisemnit of 
those wha like their warldly glides and gear better than the Cross 
or the Covenant, but when tl it work’s done, only meet to inak 
latcliots to the deil’s biogucs ” 

‘‘ Fiend hae me,” said C’uddie, addressing himself to Morton, 
“ if 1 diiina tlunk our mither preaches as wcel as the minister ! 
]3ut it’s a sair j»ity o’ his hoa,st, for it aye comes on just when 
he’s at the best o’t, and that iaiig routing he made air this mom- 
ing, is sair again him too — Ded an I care if he wad roar her dumb, 
and then he would hae’t a’ to answer for himsell — It’s lucky the 
road ’s rough, and the troopers arc no taking niuckle tent to what 
they say, wi’ the rattling o’ the horses’ feet ; but an w’e were ancs 
on saft grund, we’ll hear news o* a’ this.” 

Cuddie’s conjectures were but too true. The words of the pri- 
soners had not been much attended to while drowned by the clang 
of horses’ hoofs on a rough and stony road; but they now entered 
upon the moorlands, where the testimony of the two zealous cap- 
tives lacked tins saving accompaniment. And accordingly, no 
sooner had their steeds begun to tread heath and green sward, 
and Gabriel Kettlcdi uinmlc had again raised his voice willi, Also 
I uplift my voice like that of a pelican in the wilderness” 

And 1 mine,” had issued from Manse, like a sparrow on the 
house-tops ” 

When " Hollo, ho!” cried the corporal from the rear; ^^rein 
up your tongues, the devil blister them, or I ’ll clap a martingale 
on them.” 

1 will not peace at the commands of the profane,” said Ga 
briel. 
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“ Nor I neither,” said Mause, for the bidding of no earthly 
potbherd, though it be painted as red as a brick Irom the Tower 
of Babel, and ca* itscll a corporal.” 

“ Jlallulay,” cried the corporal, “ hast got never a gag about 
tliee, man? — We must stop then’ mouths before they talk us all 
dead.” 

• Jlire any answer could be made, or any measure tiken in coa- 
sequenec of the corporal’s motion, a dragoon galloped towards 
Sergeant ll'»thwell, who was considerably a-head of the party be 
tommaaded. On hearing the orders which he brought, Bothwell 
instantly rode back *o the head of his party, ordered them to close 
their files, to mend iheir pace, and to move with silence and pre- 
caution, as they would soon be in presence of die enemy. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Quantum tn nohts^ we’ve thoiifflit goad 
To sii>e the expense of f hnstian Mood, 

Aiwl tr> if we, by mediaium 
Of treaty, nad aceommodation. 

Can end tlie quarrel, and compose 

Tins tdoody duel without blows. Dutler. 

The increased pace of tlie party of horsemen soon took away 
from their zealous captives the breath, if not the ineluiation, ne- 
cessary for holding forth. They had now for more than a mile got 
free of the woodlands, whose broken glades had, for some time, 
accompanied them after they had left the woods of Tiihetudlem. 
A few birches and oaks still feathered the narrow- ravines or 
occupied m dwarf clusters tlie hollow plains of the moor. But 
these were gradually disappearing ; .and a wide and vaste coun- 
try lay before them, swelling into bare hills of dark heath, in- 
tersected by deep gullies ; being the passages by wIhlIi torrents 
forced their course m winter, and during summer the dispropor- 
tioued channels for diminutive rivulets that winded their puny 
way among heaps of stones and gravel, tlie cftects and tokens of 
their winter fury; — like so many spendthrifts dwindled down by 
the I oiiscquences of former excesses and extravagance. — This 
desolate region seemed to extend farthei than tlic eye could reach, 
without grandeur, without even tlie dignity of mountain wildness, 
yet striking, from the huge proportion which it seemed to bear to 
such more favoured spots of the country as were adapted to cul- 
tivation, and fitted for the support of man ; and thereby impress- 
ing irresistibly the mind of the spectator with a sense of the 
omnipotence of natui^e, and the comparative inelfieacy of the 
boasted means of amelioration whicli man is capable of opposing 
to the disadvantages of climate and soil. 

It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes, that they 
impose an idea of solitude even upon those who travel through 
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tliem in considerable numbers; so muck is tlic imagination uf< 
fected by the dl&propoi-tion betvic*en the desert around and the 
party who arc traversing it Thus the members of a caravan of 
a thousand souls may feel, in the deserts of Africa or Arabia, a 
sense of loneliness unknown to tlie mdividual traveller whose so- 
litary coiii’sc is through a tliriviiig and cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, witbout a peculiar feeling of emotion, 
that Morton hehcld, at the distance of about half a imlc, the body 
of the cavalry to which his escort belonged, creeping up a steep 
and winding path which ascended from tlie moie level moor into 
the hills Their numbers, which appeared fonnidable when they 
crowded through narrow roads, and si'emed multiplied by ap- 
pearing partially, and at ditFerent points, among the trees, were 
now apparently diminished by being ('xposed at once to view, 
and in a landscape whose extent bore such immense proportion 
it) the columns of horses and men, which, show mg more like a 
drove of black cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly along 
the face of the hill, their force and then numbers seeming tiiHing 
and contemptible 

Surely,” said Morton to himself, “ a handful of resolute men 
may defend aii^ defile in tlkse niouritams against such a small 
force as this is, provided that their bl•a^ ery is equal to their en- 
thusiasm.” 

While he made these reflections, the rapid movement of the 
hoi’seinen who guai’ded him, soon traversed the space wOiich di- 
vided them from their companions; and eie the front of Claver- 
house’s column had gamed the brow of the hill which they hud 
been seen ascending, Bothwell, with his rear-guard ami prisoners, 
had united himself, or nearly so, witJi the mam body led by his 
commander. The extreme difficulty of the road, which was in 
some jilaces steep, and m others boggj , retai ded the progress of 
the column, especially m the rear ; for the passage ot the mam 
body. 111 many instances, poached up tlie swamps through which 
they passed, and icndcred them so deep, that the last of their 
followers were forced to leave the beaten path, and find safer 
passage where they could. 

On these occasions, the distresses of the Reverend Gabriel 
Kettlcdrunmile and of Mausc Headrigg, were considerably aug- 
mented, aa the brutal troopers, by whom they were guarded, com- 
pelled them, at all risks which such inexperienced riders were 
likely to incur, to leap their horses over drams and gullies, or to 
push them through morasses and swamps. 

“ Through the help of the Lord I luive luppen ower a wall,” 
cried poor Manse, as her horne was, by her rude attendaiilw, 
brought up to leap the tiu-f enclosure of a deserted fold, in which 
feat her curch flew off, leaving her grey hairs uncovered. 

" I am sunk in deep mire where there »s no standing — I am 
come into deep waters where the floods overflow me,” exclaimed 
Kettlcdrunmile, as the charger on which he was mounted plunged 
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up to the saddle-girths in a trdl-head, as tlie springs are called 
wliich supply the marshes, the sable streams beneath spouting 
over the face and person of the captive preacher. 

These exclamations excited shouts of laughter among their 
military attendants ; but events soon occurred, which rendered 
them all sufficiently serious 

The leading files of tlie regiment had nearly attained the brow 
of the steep hill we have mentioned, when two or three horsemen, 
speedily discovered to be a part of their owm advanced guard who 
had acted as a patrol, appeared returning at lull gallop, their 
hoises much blowr, and the men apparently in a disordi'red 
flight. They were fo'i rwed upon the spur by five nr six riders, well 
armed with sword and pistol, who haltetl upon the top of the hill 
on observing the approach of the Life-Guards. One or two who 
had carabines, dismounted, and taking a leisurely and deliberate 
aim at the foremost rank of tlie regiment, discharged their pieces, 
by which two troopers were wounded, one soviTely They then 
mounted tlicir horses, and disappeared over the rnfge oi the lull, 
retreating with so much coolness as evidently showed, that, on 
the one hand, they were undismayed by the approach of so con- 
siderable a force as was moving against them, and conscious, on 
the other, tliat they were supported by numbers sufficient for tlieir 
protection. This incident occasionod a halt through the Avhole 
body of ijavalry; and whih' Claverhousc himself received the 
report of his advanced guard, which liad been thus dnveu back 
upon the main body. Lord Evan dale advanced to tlie top of the 
ridge over which the enemy’s horsemen had retired, and Major 
Allan, (Jornet Grahame, and the oilier officers, employed them- 
selves 111 ext* icating the regiment Irom the broken ground, and 
drawing them up on the side of tlie hill in two hues, the one to 
support the other. 

The word was then given to advance ; and in a w minutes 
the first lines stood ou the brow, and '‘ominaiided the prospect 
on the other side. The second line closed upon them, and also 
the rear-guar^ with the prisoners ; so that Morton and hi'j com- 
panions in captivity could in like manner see the form of oppo- 
sition which was now offered to the farther progress of their 
ca^rs. 

The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life-Guards were now 
drawn up, sloped downwards (on the Mde opposite to tliat which 
they had ascended) with a gentle declivity, fur more than a quar- 
ter of a mile, and presented ground, which, though unequal in 
some places, was not altogether unfavourable for the manoeuvres 
of cavalry, until near the bottom, when the slope terminated in 
a marshy level, traversed tlirough its whole length by what seemed 
eitiier a natural gully, or a deep artificial dram, the sides of which 
were broken by springs, trenches filled with water, out of wliich 
peats and turf had b^n dug, and here and there by some strag- 
gling thickets of alders, which loved the moistness so well, that 
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they continued to live as bushes, altliough too much dwarfed by 
the sour soil and the stagnant bug-water to ascend into trees. 
Beyond tins ditch or gull)', the ground arose into a second heathy 
swell, or rather hill, near to the foot of wliieh, and as if with the 
object of defending the broken ground and ditch that covered 
tlieir front, the body of insurgents appeared to be drawn up with 
the purpose of abiding battle 

Their infantry was divided into three lines. The first, tolerably 
)>rovidod with fire-arms, were advanced almost close to the verge 
of the bog, so that their fire must necessarily annoy the royal 
cavalry as they descended the opposite lull (the whole fioiit of 
which was exposed), and would probably he yet moi-e fatal if tlioy 
atUmipted to cross the morass. Behind this first line was a body 
of pikemen, designed for their support in ease the dr.igooiis should 
force the passage of the marsh. In their rear was their third line, 
eonsistirig of coimirymeii armed with scythes set straight on poles, 
hay-forks, spits, clubs, goads, tisli-spears, and such otlier rustic 
implements as hasty resentment had converted into instruments 
of war Oil each flank of the miaiitr), but a little backward from 
the bog, as if to allow themselves dry ami soimd ground whereon 
to act m case their enemies should force tlie pass, there was 
drawn up a small body of eaialry, who were, m general, but m- 
ditrerently armed and worse mounted, but full of zeal for tlie 
cause, being clnefly either landholders of small jiroporty, or far- 
ineis of the better el.i.ss, whose means enabled them to servo on 
liorst'hai'k A few of those who had been engaged in driving back 
the advanced guard of the royalists, might now be seen n-turning 
slowly towards their own squadrons. These were the only indi- 
viduals of the insurgent army wliicli seemed to be iii motion. All 
the others stood Arm and motionless, as the grey stones that lay 
scattered on the heath around them. 

The total number of the insurgents might amount to about a 
thousand men ; but of these there were scarce a hundred cavalry, 
nor were the half of them even tolerably armed. The* strength of 
tlieir position, however— the sense of their having taken a des- 
perate step — the superiority of their numbers, — but, above all, 
the ardour of tlieir cnthusiafiin, were the means on which their 
leaders reckoned for supplymg the want of arms, equipage, and 
military disciphne. 

On the Bide of the hill that rose above the array of battle wliich 
they had adopted, were seen the women, and even Bie children, 
whom zeal, opposed to persecution, had driven into the wilder- 
ness. They seemed stationed there to be spectators of the en- 
gagement, by which their own fate, as well as that of their parents, 
husbands, and sons, was to be decided. Like the females of the 
ancient German tribes, the shnll cries which they raised, when 
they beheld the glittering ranks of their enemy appear on the 
brow of the opposing eminence, acted as an incentive to their 
relatives to fight to the last in defence of that which was dearest 
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to them. Such exhortations seemed to liave their full and em* 
})hatic effect; for a wild halloo, which >vent from rank to rank 
on the appearance of the s/ddicrs, iiitiiiiated the resolution of the 
insurgents to fight to the uttermost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on tlie ridge of the hill, 
their trumpets and kettle-drums sounded a bold and warlike flou- 
rish of menace and defiance, that rang along the waste hke tho 
shrill summons of a destroying angel. The wanderers, iii answer, 
united tl.eir voices, and sent fortli, in solemn modulation, the two 
first verses of the ‘^eventy-sixth l^salm, according to tlie metrical 
version of tlio Scotrish Kirk: 

In Jtlah’s land Hod well known, 

IiiH name ’s in Nrael treat 

Id Salem is his tabtrrmcle, , 

In Zion IS Ills scat 

** There arrows of the bow be broke, 

The shield, the sword, tlie war. 

More f'lorioiiH thou than Julia of prey, 

Mure excellent art far ” 

A shout, or rather a solemn acclamation, attended the close of 
tlie stanza ; and after a dead pause, tlie second ver'»e w'as resumed 
by the insurgents, who applied the destnietion of the Assyrians 
as prophetical of the issue of their own impending contest: 

“ Those that wvre stout of heart are siKnl'd, 

Tliey slept tlioir sleep outni?lit , 

And none of those tlieir hands did find, 

Tliat were the men of iniffht. 

** When thy rebuke, O .Tacob’s flod, 

Jlad forth ainunst them past. 

Their horses .ind their cJiHriots both 
Were m a deep slei p cast.” 

There was another acclamation, which was toUowcd by the most 
profound silence. 

While tliese solemn sounds, accent' -d by a thousand voices, 
were prolonged amongst the waste hill s Claverhoust* looked with 
great attention on the ground, and on the order of battle which 
tho wanderers had adopted, and in which they determined to 
await tho assault. 

" The churls,” ho said, “ must have somo old soldiers with 
them ; — it was no rustic that made clioice of that groimd.” 

« Burley is said to be with them for certain,” answered Lord 
Evandale, and also Ilackston of BAtliillet, Baton of Meadowhead, 
Cleland, and some other men of military skill.” 

" I judged as much,” said Claverhouso, ** from the style in 
which these detached horsemen leapt their horses over the ditch, 
a3 they returned to their position. It was easy to see that there 
were a few roundheaded troopers amongst them, the true spawn 
of the old Covenant. We must manage ^is matter warily as well 
as boldly. Evandale, let the officers come to this knoll.” 

He moved to a small moss-grown cairn, probably the resting^ 
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place of Rome Celtic chief of other tiraca, and the call of “ Offieei"? 
to the front,” soon brought them around their commander. 

I do not call you around me, gentlemen,” baid Clavcrhousc, 
“ in the formal capacity of a council of war, for 1 will never turn 
over on others the responsibility which my rank imposes on my- 
self. I only want the benefit of your opinions, reserving to my.solf, 
as most men do when they ask advice, the liberty of following niy 
own. “ -What say you, Cornet Grahamel ishall we attack these 
fellows who arc bellowing yonder < You are youngest and hottest, 
and therefore will speak first whether I will or no.” 

“ Then,” said Cornet (jrahame, w hilc I have the honour to cairy 
the standard of the Life-Guards, it shall never, with iny will, re- 
treat before rebels. 1 say, charge, in God’s name aud the King’s ! ” 

And wJiat say } on, Allan ^ ” continued Claverhouse, “ for Kvaii- 
dale IS so modest, wc shall never g(.‘t Inm to speak till you have 
said w'hat you have to sj.^ ” 

These fellows,” said Major Allan, an old cavalier officer of 
experience, “ are three tour to onf‘- 1 should not mind that 
much upon a fair field, but they arc poste*(l m a very formidable 
strength, aud show no iiiehnation to quit it. I tlierefore think, 
with deference to Cornet Grahaiiio’s opinion, that wc should draw 
back to J’llljetudieni, occupy the pass between the lulls and the 
open country, and send for reinforcements to my Lord Ross, who 
IS lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. In this way wo 
should cut them off from the Strath of Chde, and eitlier compel 
them to come out of their stronghold, and give us battle on fair 
terms, or, if they remain here, we will attack tliem so soon as our 
infantry li.-is joined us, and enabled us to act with effect among 
these ditches, bogs, and quagmires.” 

“ Pshaw ' ' said the young Cornet, “ what sigmfies strong ground, 
when it is only held by a crew of canting, psalm-singing old wo- 
men t ” 

A man may fight never the worse,” retorted Major Allan, 
for honouring both lus Rible and J^salter. These fellow's will 
prove as stubborn as steel ; 1 know them of old.” 

** Their nasal psalmody,” said the Cornet, “ reminds our Major 
of the race of Dunbar.” 

Had you been at that race, young man,” retorted Allan, “ you 
would have wanted nothing to rcimnd you of it for the longest 
day you have to hve.” 

“ Hushl hush, gentlemen!” said Claverhouse — " these are 
untimely repartees. — I should like your advice well. Major Allan, 
had our rascally patrols (whom 1 will see duly punished) brought 
us timely notice of the enemy’s numbers and position. But having 
once presented ourselves before them in hne, the retreat of thci 
Life-Guards would argue gross timidity, and be the general signal 
for insuTrectiou throughout the West. In which case, so fiir from 
obtaining any asaistance from my Lord Ross, 1 promise you I 
should have great apprehensions of his being cut off before wo 
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can join him, or lio us. A retreat would have quite the same 
tatal effect upon the cause as the loss of a buttle — and as 

to the difference of risk or of safety it mq^ht make with respect to 
ourselves, that, I am sure, no gentleman thinks a moment about 
There must be some gorges or passes in the morass through which 
we can force our way ; and, wore we once on firm ground, I trust 
there is no man in the Life-Guards who supposes our squadrons, 
thougii so weak in numbers, are unable to tranqile into dust twice 
the numb< r of these unpractised clowns. — What say jou, my 
Lord Kvandale?” 

** I humhly tliinl ” said Lord Evandale, that, go the day how 
it will, H must be a * loody one ; and that we shall lose many brave 
fellows, and probably be obliged to slaughter a great nuiubor of 
those misgujiletl men, who, after all, are Scotchmen and subjects 
of King Charles as well as wo are ” 

‘‘Rebels! rebels • and iindesorviiig the name either of Scotch- 
men or of subjects'” said Claverhoiisc, “ Rut come, my lord, 
what docs your opinion point at 
“ To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and misled men,” 
said the young iiohleman. 

“ A treaty ' and with rebels having arms in their hands ? Never 
while I live an.swered Ins commander 

“ At least send a trumpt^t and flag of truce, summoning tlumi 
to lay down their weapons and disperse,” said Lord liivandale, 
“ upon promise of a free pardon — 1 have always heard, that had 
that been done before the battle of Pentland lulls, much bloorl 
might ha\ e been saved 

“Well,” said Claverhoiisc, “ and who the devil do you think 
would carry a summons to these headstrong and desperate fana- 
tics? Tiiey acknowledge no laws of war. Then* leaders, who lia>e 
been all most atti\e m the murder of the Archbishoo of St An- 
drews, fight with a rope round their necks, and aic ’ikely to kill 
the messenger, wore it but to dip tlu r followers in loyal blood, 
and to makij them as desperate of pai don as themselves ” 

“ 1 will go myself,” said Evandale, “ if you w'lU pemiit me. I 
have often risked my blood to spill that of others — let me do so 
now ill order to save hiunan lives.” 

“ You shall not go on such an errand, my lord,” said Claver- 
liouse; “ jour rank and situation render your safety of too much 
consequence to the country in an age when good principles arc so 
rare. Here’s my brother’s son, Dick Grahanie, who frars shot or 
steel as little as if tlie devil had given him armour of proof against 
it, as the fanatics say he has given to his uncle. ^ He shall take 
a flag of truce and a trumpet, and ride down to the edge of the 
morass to summon them to lay dowm their arms and disperse.” 

** With all my soul, Colonel,” answered the Comet; “ and I'll 
tie my cravat on a pike to serve for a white flag — the rascals 
never saw such a pennon of Flanders lace in their lives before.” 

• See Note M,— Comet Grahame, 
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" Colonel Graharae,” said Evandale, while the young officer 
j)r4.*pared for lua expedition, “ this young gentleman is your ne- 
phew and jour apparent licir ; for God’s sake, permit me to go — 
it was iny counsel, and 1 ought to stand the risk.” 

Were he my only son,” said Claverhouso, “tins is no cause 
and no time to spare him I hope my private affections will never 
intorfere with my public duty. It Dick Graliame falls, the loss is 
chiefly mine; w'cre ^our lordship to die, the King and country 
w'oiild be the suftereis — Come, gentlemen, each to bis post. If 
our summons is niifavoiirably received, ue will instantly attack , 
and, as the old Scottish blaauu has it, God shaw the right 


CHAPTER XVI, 

ith ninnv a stiff Lh-wack, ni.iny a Imuii:, 
ll.iro ci.ili-lree and ulil inm rang. Hudihras 

CoR\nr Richard Grahami. descended the hill, hearing m his 
hand the extempore flag ot truce, and making lus managed horse 
keep time hy hounds uiul curv<*ls to the tunc which he whistled. 
The trumpeter followed Five or six horsemen, having soine- 
thmg the appearance of officers, detaohul themselves from each 
flank of the J^resbj teri.in arinv, and, meeting m the centre, ap- 
proached the ditch which divided the liollow as near as the morass 
would permit. Towards this group, but keeping the opposite side 
of the '•wamp, Cornet Graliame directed hia horse, his motions be- 
ing now the conspicuous object of attention to both annies ; and, 
w'lthout daparagement to the courage of cither, it is probable there 
w as a general wish on botii sides that this embassy might save 
the risks and bloodshed of tlie impending conflict. 

When be had arrived right opposite to those wlio, by their 
advancing to receive his messagt*, seemed to take upon them- 
selves as tlie leaders of the enemy. Cornet Graliame (‘ummandod 
his trumpeter to sound a parley. The insurgents having no in- 
strument of martial music wherewith to make the appropriate 
reply, one of th<*ir number called out with a loud, strong voice, 
demanding to know why he approached their leaguer. 

“ To summon jou in the King’s name, and in that of Colonel 
John Grahame of Claverhouse, specially conimissioned by the 
right honourable Privy Council of Scotland,” answered the Cor- 
net, “ to lay down jour arms, and dismiss the followers whom je 
have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of God, of the King, 
and of the country.’^ 

“ Return to them that sent thee,” said the insurgent leader, 

and tell them that we are this day in arms for a broken Cove- 
nant and a pei’secuted Kirk ; tell them that we renounce the li- 
centious and perjured Charles Staart, whom you call king, even 
as he renounced tlie Covenant after liaving once and again sworn 
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to prosecute to the utmost of his power all the ends tliereof, really, 
oonetantly, and smcei-ely, all the days of his life, having? no ene- 
mies but the enemies of the Covenant, and no friends but its 
fneuds. Whereas, far from keeping the oath he had called God 
and angels to witness, his first bt€‘p, after his incoming into these 
kingdoms, was the fearful grasping at the prerogative of the Al- 
mighty, by that hideous Act ot Supremacy, together with his cx- 
pulsing, nvithout summons, libel, or process of law, hundreds of 
famous i^aithful preachers, thereby wringing the bread of life out 
of the mouth of hungry, poor creatures, and forcibly cramming 
their throats witli ilio lifeless, aaltlesa, foisonless, lukewarm dram- 
inack of the fourtee" false prelates, and their sycophaiitie, formal, 
carnal, searidalous creature-curates.” 

“ I did not come to liear you preaeli,” answ’ered the officer, 
“ hut to know, in one word, if you ivill dispei’se yourselves, on 
condition of a free pardon to all hut tlie murderers of the late 
Arclibishop of St Aiidrmvs; or ivhether you will abide the attack 
of his Majesty’s forces, wliicli will mstantly advance upon }ou.” 

“ In one word, then,” answered tJie spokesman, “ we are here 
w'lth our swords on our thighs, as men that watch m the nigiit. 
We will take one part and portion together, as brethren in right- 
eousness Wliosoever assails us in our good cause, his blood be 
on hi8 own head. So return to them that sent thee, and God 
give tliem and thee a sight of the evil of your ways’” 

“ Is not your name,” said the Cornet, who began to recollect 
having seen the person whom ho was now speaking with, “ John 
Balfour of Burley*” 

“ And if it be,” said the spokesman, ‘‘ hast thou aught to say 
against itl” 

“ Only,” said the Comet, that as joe, excluded from 
pardon iu the name of the King and of my commanding-officer, 
it 18 to these country people, and ntit to you, that i tfer it ; and 
it ia not with you, or such as you, tha^ I am sent to ti’cat.” 

" Thou ajt a young soldier, friend,” said Burley, and scant 
well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst know that tiie bearer 
of a flag of truce cannot treat with the amiy but through their 
officers ; and that if ho presume to do otherwise, he foi-feits his 
safe-conduct.” 

While speaking these words, Burloy unslung his carabine, and 
held it in readiness. 

“ I am not to be intimidated from tlio discharge of my duty by 
the menaces of a murderer,” said Comet Grahame. — Hear me, 
good people ! — I proclaim, in the name of the King and of my 
commanding-officer, full and free pardon to all, excepting” 

“ 1 give thee fair warning,” said Burley, presenting his piece. 

A free pardon to all,” continued the young officer, still ad- 
dressing the bhdy of the insurgents — “ to ^1 but” 

"ThentheLordgrantgracc tothy soul — amen!” said Burley. 
With these words he fired, and Cornet Richard Grahame 
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(dropped from his horse. The shot was mortal. The unfortunate 
\oung gentleman had only strength to turn himself on the ground 
and mutter forth, “ My poor mother ! ” when life forsook him in 
the etfort. His startled horse fled back to the regiment at tlie 
gallop, as did his scarce less affnglited attendant. 

" What have ^oii done^” said one of Balfour’s brother officers. 

My duty,” said Balfour, firmly. "Is it not written, Thou 
shalt be zea.lous even to slaying* — Let those who dare, now vul- 
ture to speak of truce or pardon 

Claverhouse saw his nephew fall He turned his eye on Evan- 
dale, while a transitory glance of indescribable emotion ihslurbed, 
fora second’s space, the serenity of his features, and bnofly said, 
“ You seo the e\ent.” 

" 1 will avenge him, or die ’ ” exclaimed Evandale ; and, put- 
ting his horse into motion, rode furiously down tlw hill, followed 
by his own troop, and tliat of the deceased Cornet, which broke 
down without orders ; and, each striviiig to lie the foremost ti) 
revenge their young officer, their ranks soon fell into confusion. 
These forces formed the first line of the royalists. It was in vain 
that Claverhouse exchuinexl, Halt^ halt' tins rashness w ill undo 
us.” It was ail that he could accomplish, by galloping along the 
second line, entreating, commanding, and even menaemg the meu 
with his sword, that he could re-strain them from following an 
example so contagious 

“ Allan,” he said, as soon as lie had rendered the men in some 
degree more steady, " lead them slowly down the hill to support 
Lord Evandale, who is about to need it very much — Bothwcll, 

thou art a coo! and a daring follow ” 

“ Ay,” inuttered Botliwell, “ you can remember that in a mo- 
ment like this.” 

“ Load ten file up the hollow to the rigiit,” continued his com- 
manding-officer, " and try every means to get through the bog; 
then form and cliargo tlie rebels in flank and rear, while they are 
engaged with us m front ” 

Bothwcll made a signal of intelligence and obedience, anti 
inoveil off with his party at a rapid pace. 

Meantime, the disaster which Claverhouse had afiprehonded 
did not fail to take place. The troopers, wlio, with Lord Evan- 
daie, had rushed down upon the enemy, soon found their dis- 
orderly career interrupted by the impracticable character of tlie 
ground. Some stuck fast in the morass as they attempted to 
struggle through, some recoiled from the attempt and remained 
on the brink, otliers dispersed to seek a more favourable place to 
pass tlie swamp. In the midst of this confusion, the first Ime of 
the enemy, of which the foremost rank knelt, the second stooped, 
and the &ird stood upright, poured in a close and destructive 
fire that emptied at least a score of saddles, and increased tenfold 

♦ See Note Mf— Comet Qrahame. 
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tlio disorder into i»hich the horsemen had fallen. Lord Evar- 
dale, in the meantime, at the head of a very few well-numiited 
men, had been able to clear the ditch, but was no sooner across 
tlian he was charged by the left body of the enemy’s cavalry, who, 
encouraged by the small number of opponents that had made 
their way through the broken ground, set ujmn them with the 
utmost fury, crying, Woe, woe to the uncircuiiicised Vhihstmcs ! 
d0wn with Dagon and all his adherents 1” 

Tlic young nohlenian fought like a htm ; but most of his follow'ors 
were killed, and lie himself could not have escaped the same fate 
tut for a heavy fire of carabincM, which Clavei house, who had 
now advanced wifJi the second line near to the ditch, poured so 
effectually upon the enemy, that both horse and foot for a moment 
began to shrink, and Lord Evundale, disengaged from his unequal 
combat, and finding himself nearly alone, took the opportunity to 
effect his retreat through the morass. But notwitlistanding the 
loss they had sustained by Clavei-honse’s first fire, the insurgents 
became soon aw^are that the advantage of numbers and of position 
wt*re so decidedly theirs, that, if they could but persist m making 
a brief but resolute defence, the Life-Guards must necessarily be 
defeated. Their leaders flew through their ranks, exhorting them 
to stand firm, and pointing out how efficacious their fire must be 
where both men and horse were exposed to it; for the troopers, 
according to custom, fired without having dismounted. Claver- 
honse, more tlian once, when he perceived his best men dropping 
by a fire w Inch they could not effectually return, made desperate 
efforts to pass the bog at various points, and renew the battle on 
firm ground and fiercer terms. But the close fire of the insur- 
gents, joined to tlie natural difficulties of the pass, foiled his at- 
tempts in every point. 

“ We must retreat,” he said to Evandale, unless Bothwell 
can eftect a diversion in our favour In the mcartouo, draw the 
men out of fire, and leave skirmish f*rs beliind thebo patches of 
alder-bushes to keep the enemy in check.” 

These directions being accomphshea, the appearance of Doth- 
well with his party was eaimostly expected. But Bothwell had 
his own disadvantages to struggle with. His detour to the right 
had not escaped the penetrating observation of Burley, who made 
a corresponding movement with the left wing of the mounted in- 
surgents, HO that when Bothwell, after ridnig a considerable way 
up the valley, found a place at w'luoh the bog could be passed, 
though with some difficulty, ho perceived he was still in front 
of a superior enemy. Ills daring chaiacter was in no degree 
checked by this unexpected opposition. 

Follow me, my lads I ” he called to his men ; " never let it be 
said that wc tum^ our backs before these cautmg roundheads ! ” 

With that, as if inspired by tlio spirit of liis ancestors, he 
shouted, “ Bothwell! Bothwell!” and tlirowing himself into tlie 
morass, he struggled through it at tlie head of his party, and at- 
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tacked that of Burley vith such fury, that he drove them bauk 
above a pistol-shot, killing three men with his owu hand. Burle}*, 
perceiving the consequences of a defeat on this point, and that 
iuB men, though more numerous, were unequal to the regulars 
m using their arms and managing their horses, threw himself 
across Bothwell’s way, and attacked him hand to hand. Kacli 
(‘f the combatants was considered as the champion of his respec- 
tive party, and a result ensued more usual m romance tlian m 
real story. Their followers, on either side, instantly paused, and 
looked on as if the fate of tho day >^ere to be decided by the e\eut 
of the combat between these two redoubted swordsmen. The 
combatants themselves seemed of tlie same opinion; fur, after 
two or three eager cuts and pushes liad been exchanged, they 
, paused, as if by joint consent, to recover the breath winch pre- 
ceding exertions had exhausted, and to prepare for a duel in 
which each seemed conscious he had met his match. 

" You are the murdering villain Burle>,’* said BothweU, gnp- 
ing his sword firmly, and setting liis teeth close — “ you escaped 
me once, but” — (he swore an oath too tremendous to be written 
down) — " thy head is worth its weight of silver, and it shall go 
homo at my saddle-bow, or iny saddle shall go homo empty for 
me ” 

“ Yes,” replied Burle^y, with stern and gloomy deliberation, 
“ I am that John Balfour, who jiroiiiised to lay tliy head whero 
thou shnuldbt never lift it again ; and Clod do so unto me, and 
more also, if I do not redeem my word 

" Then a bed of heather, or a thousand merLi !” said Bothwell, 
striking at Burley with Ins full firee. 

" The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! ” answ'ered Balfour, 
as he parried and retiun^-d the blow. 

There have seldom met tivo combatants more equally matched 
m strength of body, ski'l m the management of tlieir weapons 
and horses, determined courage, and unrelenting hostility. After 
exchanging many desperate blows, each recoivmg and inflicting 
several wounds, though of no great consequence, thf‘y gi'appled 
together as if with the desperate impatience of mortal bate, and 
BothweU, seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while the grasp 
of Balfour was upon his own collar, they came headlong to the 
ground. The companions of Burley hastened to his assistance, 
but were repelled liy the dragoons, and the battle became again 
general. But nothing could withdraw tho attention of the com- 
batants from each other, or induce them to unclose the deadly 
clasp m which they rolled together on tlie ground, tearing, Ptm«- 
gUng, and foaming, with tlie inveteracy of thorough-bred buU- 
dogs. 

Several horses passed over them in tho melee without their 
quitting hold of each other, imtil the sword-anu of Bothwell wav 
broken by the kick of a charger. He then relinquished his grasp 
with a deep and suppressed groan, and both combatants started 
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to their feet. Bothwell’s right hand dropped helpless by his side, 
but his left griped to the place where his dagger hung; it had 
escaped from the sheath in the struggle, — and, with a look of 
mingled rage and despair, he stood totally defenceless, as Bal- 
four, with a laugh of savage joy, flourished his sword aloft, and 
then passed it through his adversary’s body. Both well received 
the thrust witliout falling — it had only grazed on his ribs. He 
attompteil no farther defence, but, looking at Burley with a gnn 
of deadly hatred, exclaimed — “ Bose peasant churl, thou hast 
spilt the blood of a line of kings » ” 

“ Die, wretch ! - die ! ” said Balfour, redoubling the thnist with 
better aim; and, tting his foot on Bothwell’s body as he fell, 
lie a third time transfixed liira with his sword — ** Die, blooil- 
tliirsty dog! die as thou hast lived ' — die, like the beasts that 
perish — hoping nothing — believing nothing — 

‘‘And FEARING nothing!” said Bothwell, collecting the last 
effort of respiration to utter Uiese desperate words, and expiring 
as soon as they were spoken. 

To catch a stray horse by the bndle, throw himself upon it, 
and rush to the assistance of his followers, was, with Burley, the 
affair of a moment. And as the fall of Bothwell had given to 
the insurgents all the courage of which it had deprived his com- 
rades, the issue of this partial contest did not remain long un- 
decided. Several soldiers were slain, the rest driven back over 
the morotes, and dispersed, and the victorious Burley, with his 
party, crossed it in their turn, to direct against Claverhouso tlie 
very manoeuvre ivliich he had iiiatnicted Bothwell to execute. — 
He now put his troop in order, with the view of attacking the right 
wing of the royalists ; and, bonding news of his success to the 
main body, exhorted them, in the name of Heaven, to cross the 
marsh, and work out the glorious work of the Lord by a general 
attack uj)on the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Claverhouse, who liatl in some degree remedied 
the confusion occa#»ioned by the first irregular and unsuccessful 
attack, and reduced the combat in front to a distant skirmish 
with fire-arms, chit fly maintained by some dismounted troopers 
whom he had posted behind the cover of the shrubby copses of 
alders which in some places covered the edge of the morass, and 
whose close, cool, and well-aimed fire greatly annoyed the enemy, 
and concealed their own deficiency of numbers, — Claverhouse, 
W'hilc he maintained the contest m this manner, still expecting 
that a diversion by Bothwell and his party might facilitate a 
general attack, was accosted by one of the dragoons, whoso bloody 
face and jaded horse bore witness he was come from hard ser- 
vice. — “ What is the matter, Halliday ?” said Claverhouse, for ho 
knew every man in his regiment by name — " Where is Both- 
well?” 

“ Botliwell is down,” replied Halliday, “ and many a pretty 
fellow with him.” 
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" Then the king,” said Claverhouse, witli his usual composure, 

lias lost a stout soldier. The enemy have passed tlie marsh, 1 
suppose!” 

With a strong body of horse, commanded by the devil incar- 
nate that killed Bothwell,” answered the terrified soldier. 

“ Hush! hush!” said Claverhouse, putting his finger on his 
lips — “ not a word to any one but me. — Lord Evandale, we must 
retreat. The fates will liave it so. Draw together the men that 
are dispersed iii the skirmishuig work. Let Allan form the regi- 
ment, and do you two retreat up the hill in two bodies, each lialt- 
ing alternately as the other falls back. I ’ll keep the rogues in 
check with the rear-guard, making a stand, and facing from time 
to time. They will be over the ditch presently, for I see their 
whole line in motion and preparing to cross ; therefore lose no 
time.” 

“ Where is Bothwell with his party*” said Lord Evandale, 
astonished at the coolness of his commander. 

** Fairly disposed of,” said Claverhouse, in his ear — ** the king 
has lost a servant, and the devil has got one. But aw'ay to busi- 
ness, Evandale — ply your spurs and gt‘t the men together. Allan 
and you must keep them steady. This retreating is new work 
for us all ; but our turn will come round anotiier day.” 

E\ an dale and Allan bi'took themselves to their task; but ei’o 
they had arranged the regiment for the purpose of retreating in 
two alternate bodies, a considemblo number of the enemy had 
crossed the marsh. Claverliouse, who liad retained immediately 
around Ins person a few of his most active and tried men, charged 
those who had crossed m person, while they were disordered 
by the brnken ground. Some they killed, others they repulsed 
into the morass, and checked the whole so as to enable the main 
body, now greatly diminished, as well as dislicartencd by the loss 
they had sustained, to commence their retreat up the hill. 

But tlie enemy’s van being soon reinforced and supporU^d, 
compelled Claverhouse to follow his troops. Never did man, how- 
ever, better maintain the character of a soldier than ho did that 
daj. Conspicuous by his black horse and white feather, he was 
first in the repeated charges which ho made at every favourable 
opportunity, to arrest the progress of the pursuers, and to cover 
the I’etreat of his regiment. 'The object of aim to every one, he 
seemed as if he wore impassive to their shot. The superstitious 
fanatics, who looked upon him as a man gifted by the Evil Spirit 
with supernatural means of defence, aveiTcd tluit they saw the 
bullets recoil from his jack-boots and biifi-coat like hail-stoncs 
from a rock of granite, as he galloped to and fro amid the storm 
of the battle. Many a whig that day loaded his musket with a 
dollar cut into slugs, in oi-dcr tliat a silver bullet (such was their 
belief) might bring down the persecutor of the holy kirk, on 
whom lead had no power. 

“ Tiy him with tlie cold steel,” was the cry at every renewed 
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charge — powder is wasted on him. Ye might as %voel shoot at 
tho Auld Enemy hinisell.” * 

But though this was Iruidly shouted^ yet the aw'c on the insur- 
gents* minds was such, that tliey gave way before Claverhouae as 
liefore a supernatural being, and few men ventured to cross swords 
with him. Still, however, he was lighting in retreat, and with all 
tliG disadvantages attending that movement The soldiers behind 
him, as they beheld the increasing number of enemies who poured 
over the morass, became unsteady ; and at every successive move- 
ment, Major Allan and Lord Evandale found it more and more 
difTieult to bring rltem to halt and form hno regularly, while, on 
the other hand, tin <r motions in the act of retreating became, by 
degrees, iniicli more rapid than was consistent with good order. 
Ah the retiring soldiers ajiproachcd nearer to the top of tho ndge, 
from which in so luckless an hour tliey had descended, the panic 
began to increase. Every one became impatient to place tfie brow 
of tho hill between him and the continued fire of the pursuers ; 
uor could any individual think it reasonable that he should bo tlie 
last in tho retreat, and thus, sacrifice his own safety for that of 
others In this mood, several troopers set spurs to their horses 
and fled outright, and the others became so unsteady m tlieir 
movements and formations, that their officers every moment feared 
tliey would follow the same example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the trampling of the 
horses, the groans of the wounded, the continued fire of tlie tmemy, 
which fell m a succession of umnttTmitted musketry, while loud 
shouts aecompaiiiod each bullet which the fall of a trooper showed 
to have been successfully aimed —amid all the terrors and dis- 
orders of such a scene, and when it was dubious how soon thc^ 
might be totally deserted by their dispintt d soldiery, Kvandiile 
could not forbear remarking the composure of his commanding- 
officer. Not at Lady Margaret’s breakfast- tahlo tli d morning did 
his eye appear more lively, or his dei^acanour more composed. He 
had closed up to Evandale for the purpose of giving pomc orders, 
and picking out a few men to reinforce his rear-guard. 

"If this bout la«its five minutes longer,” he said, in a whisper, 
" our rogues will leave you, my lord, old Allan, and myself, tlie 
honour of fighting this battle with our own hands. I must do some- 
thmg to disperse the musketeers i%hu annoy them so hard, or we 
shall be all shamed. Don’t attempt to succour me if you see me 
go down, but keep at the head of your men ; get off as you can, 
m God’s name, and tell the king and the council 1 died in my 
duty 1 ” 

So saying, and commanding about twenty stout men to follow 
him, he gave, with this small body, a charge so desperate and 
unexpected, that he drove the foremost of the pursuers back to 
some distance. In tlie confusion of tlie assault he singled out 
Burley] and, desirous to strike terror into his followers, he dealt 
* See Note N»-^Fro(/affatiUt SAot given by Satan, 
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Mm so severe a blow on the head, as cut through his steel heatL 
jnecc, and threw him from his horse, stunned for tlie moment, 
tlioiigh unwounded. A wonderful thing it was afterwards thought, 
that one so powerful as Balfour should have sunk under tlie blow 
of a man to appearance so slightly made as Qaverhoubo ; and the 
vulgar, of course, set down to supernatural aid the effect of that 
energy which a detennincd spirit can give to a feebler ann. Cla- 
verhouse had in this last charge, however, involved himself too 
deeply among the insurgents, and was fairly surrounded. 

Lord Evandalc saw the danger of his commander, his body of 
dragoons being then halted, while that commanded by Allan was 
111 the act of rotn^atiiig. Ilegardless of Clav^erhouse’s disinterested 
command to tlie contrary, he onlerod the party which he headed 
to charge down hill and extricate their (’oloncl. borne advanced 
with him — most halted and stood uncertain — many ran away. 
With those who fallowed Evandalc, lie disfuigaged Clavcrhousc. 
His assisUinco just came in time, for a rustic lud wounded his 
horse in a most ghastly maniici bv tlie blow of a scythe, and was 
about to repeat the strolrn when Loril Evaiidale cut him dow'ii. 
As they got out ol tin? press, tliey looked roiiml tliem. Allan’s 
division Iiad ridden clear over the hill, that officer’s authority 
having proved altogether uneijual to halt them. Evandalc ‘s troop 
v\as scattered and in total confusion. 

“ What IS to be done, Cohiiiel said Lord Evandalc, 

“ We are the last men in the field, I think,” said Claverhoiise ; 
“ and when men fight as long as they can, there is no shame in 
fiymg Hector himself would say, ‘ Devil take the hindmost,’ 
when there are hut twenty against a thousand. — Save yourselves, 
my lads, and rally as soon j on can — Come, my Lord, we must 
e’en ride for it ” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse; and the gene- 
rous animal, as if eonseious that the life of his rider dejieiided 
on hifl exertions, pn*ssed forward with speed, unabated either by 
jiain OP loss of blood.* A few officers and soldiers followed him, 
hut III a very irregular and tumultuary manner. The fiiglit of 
Claverliouso wa-s the signal for all the stragglers who yet offered 
desultory resistance, to fly as fast as they could, and yield up the 
field of battle to the victorious insurgents. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


But hark ' through the faat-flafihing lightning of war, 

M'^hut steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? CAMPBictx. 

During the severe skirmish of wliich we have given the de- 
tails, Morton, together with Cuddle and his mother, and die 
Reverend Gabriel Kettledrummle, remained on the brow of the 
* See Note 0 ,—ClavarkouMe*t Charger. 
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hill, near to the small cairn, or barrow, beside which Claverhouse 
had held his preliminary council of war, so that they had a com- 
manding view of the action which took place in the bottom. They 
were guarded by Corporal Inglis and four soldiers, who, as may 
readily be supposed, were much more intent on watching the fluc- 
tuating fortunes of the battle, than in attending to what passed 
among their prisoners. 

“ If yon lads stand to their tackle,” said Cuddie, " we ’ll hae 
some chance o’ getting our necks out o* the brecham again ; but 
1 misdoubt them — they hae little skeel o* arms.” 

" Much is not necessary, Cuddie,” answered Morton : “ they 
ha\e a strong positu n, and weapons in their hands, and are more 
than three times the number of their assailants. If they cannot 
fight for their freedom now, tliey and theirs deserve to lose it for 
ever.” 

^ O, sirs ! ” exclaimed Mause, “ here *s a goodly spectacle in- 
deed ! My spirit is like that of the blessed Ehhu — it bums within 
me; my bowels are as wine which lacketh vent — they are ready 
to burst like new bottles. O that he may look after Ills aiii people 
in this day of judgment and deliverance ! — And now, what ailest 
thou, precious Mr Gabriel Kcttledrummie ? 1 say, what ailest thou, 
that wert a Nazarite purer than snow, whiter than milk, more 
ruddy than sulphur,” (meaning, perhaps, sapphires) — “1 say, 
what ails thee now, that tliou art blacker than a coal, that thy 
beauty is departed, and thy loveliness withered like a dry pot- 
sherd ? Surely it is time to be up and be doing, to cry loudly and 
to spare not, and to wrestle for the puir lads tliat are yonder tes- 
tifying with their ain blude and that of their enemies ” 

This expostulation implied a reproach on Mr Kcttledrummie, 
who, though an absolute Boanerges, or of thunder, m the 
pulpit, when the enemy were afar, and indeed sufficiently contu- 
macious, as we have seen, when in their power, ha ’ been struck 
dumb by tlio firing, shouts, and shriek'j, which now arose from the 
valley, andr— as many an honest raau might have been, in a si- 
tuation wdiere he could neither fight nor fl^ —was too niuch dis- 
mayed to take so favourable an opportunity to preach the terrors 
of presbytery, as the courageous Mause liad expected at his hand, 
or even to pray for the successful event of the battle. His pre- 
sence of mind was not, however, entirely lost, any more than 
his jealous resjiect for his reputation as a pure and powerful 
preacher of the word. 

“ Hold your i>eace, woman ! ” he said, " and do not perturb my 
inward meditations and the wrestlings wherewith I wrestle. — But 
of a verity the shooting of the foemeii doth begin to increase ! 
peradventure, some pellet may attain unto us even here. Lo ! I 
will ensconce mo behind the cairn, as behind a strong wall of 
defence.” 

" He’s but a coward body after a’,” said Cuddie, who was him- 
self by no means deficient in that sort of courage which consists 
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in insensibility to danger ; he’s but a daidling coward body — 
he’ll never fill Rumbleberry’s bonnet. — Od ! Riimbleberry fouglit 
and flyted like a fleeing dragon. It was a great pity, puir man, 
he couldna cheat the woodie. But they say he gaed singing and 
rejoicing till’t^ just as 1 wad gang to a bicker o’ brose, supposing 
me hungry, as 1 stand a gude ch^ce to be. — Eh, sirs ! yon’s an 
awfu’ sight, and yet ane canna keep their een aff frae it !” 

Accordingly, strong curiosity on the part of Morton and Cuddic, 
together with the heated enthusiasm of old Mause, detained them 
on the spot from which they could best hear and see tlie issue of 
the action, leaving to Kettledrummle to occupy alone his place 
of security. The vicissitudes of combat, which we have already 
dcscnbed, were witnessed by our spectators from the top of the 
eminence, but without their being able jiositively to determme to 
what they tended. That the presbytenans defended themselves 
stoutly, was evident from the heavy smoke, which, illumined by 
frequent flashes of fire, now eddied along the valley, and hid tlie 
contending parties in its sulphureous shade. On the otlier hand, 
the continued firing from the neurer side of the morass indicated 
that the enemy perse ^ei’ed in tlicir attack — that the affair was 
fiercely disputed — and that ovcrytliing was to be apprehended 
from a continued contest in which undisciplmed rustics had to 
repel the assaults of regular troops, so completely officered and 
armed. 

At length horses, whose caparisons showed that they belonged 
to tlic Life-Guards, began to fly masterless out of the confusion. 
Dismounted soldiers next appeared, forsaking the conflict, and 
straggling over the side of the hill, m order to escape from the 
scene ol action. As the numbers of these fugitives increased, 
the fate of tho day seemed no longer doubtful. A large body was 
then seen emerging from the smoke, forming irregulai’ly on tlie 
liill-side, and with difficulty kept stationary by tlieir ofhetrs, until 
Evandale’s corps also appeared in full retreat. The i-esult of the 
conflict was then apparent, and the joy of tlie prisoners was cor- 
responding to their approaching deliverance. 

“ They hae dune the job lor anes,” said Cuddle, “ an they ne’er 
do ‘t again ” 

“ They flee ! — they flee exclaimed Mause, in ecstasy. ** O 
the truculent tyrants ! they are riduig now as they never rude be- 
fore. 0 the false Egyptians — the proud Assyrians — the Philis- 
tines — the Moabites — the Edomites — the Ishinaehtes ! Tho Lord 
has brought sharp swords upon them, to make tliem food for the 
fowls of heaven and the beasts of the field. See how die clouds 
roll, and the fire flashes aliint them, and goes forth before the 
chosen of the Covenant, e’en like the pillar o’ cloud and the pillar 
o’ flame that led the jx'ople of Israel out o’ the land of £g>pf 1 
This is indeed a day of deliverance to the righteous, a day of 
pouring out of wrath to the persecutors and the ungodly !” 

** Lord save us, mither,’* said Cuddie — baud the clavering 
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tongue 0 * ye, and lie down aliint the cairn, like Kettle dnimmle, 
honest man • The whigamore bullets ken unco little disci’etion, 
and will just as sune knock out the hams o’ a psalm>smging auld 
wife as a swearing dragoon.” 

Fear naething for me, Ciiddie,” said tlie old dame, trans- 
ported to ecstasy by tlie success of her party — fear naething for 
me I I will stand, like Deborah, on the tap o’ the cairn, and tak 
up my viiig o’ rcproacli against tlie&e men of Harosheth of the 
Gentihw, whose horse-hoofs are broken by their praiicmg.” 

The enthusiastic old woman wouhl, m f^t, have accomplished 
her purpose of mounting on tlie caim, and becoming, as she said, 
a sign and a bannei o the people, had not Cuddle, with more filial 
tenderness than respect, detained her by such force as liis 8hackl?d 
arms would permit him to exert. 

Fh, sirs ' *’ he said, having accomplished this task, look 
out yonder, Milnwood’ — saw ye ever mortal fight like the deevil 
Clavcr’se ^ Yonder he ’s been thrico doim amang them, and thnee 
cam free aff. But I think we’ll soon be free oursclls, Milnw'ood. 
Inghs and his troopers look ower their shouthers very aften, as if 
they liked the road ahiiit them better than the road afore ” 

Cuddle was not mistaken; for, when the mam tide of fugitives 
passed at a little distance from the spot where they w’ere .sta- 
tioned, the corporal and Ins party fired their caralnnes at random 
upon the advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all charge of 
their prisoners, joined the reti*eat of their comrades Morton 
and the old woman, whose hands were at hlierty, lost no time m 
undoing the bonds of Cuddie and of the clergyman, both of whmn 
had been secured by a cord tied round tlicir arms above the 
elbows. By the time this was aecomphshed, the rear-guard of 
the dragoons, which still preser\pd some passed beneath 

the hillock or rising ground winch was siinnoiinted by the caim 
already repeatedly mentioned They exhibited all ’. c hurry and 
confusion incident to a forced retrt .it, but still continued in a 
body. Claycrliousc led the van, hi« naked sword deeply dyed 
with blood, as were his face and clothes. His horse was all covered 
with gore, and now reeled with weakness. Lord Evandale, in not 
much better plight, brought up tlio rear, still exhorting the sol- 
diers to keep together and fear nothing. Several of the men were 
wounded, and one or two dropped from their horses as they sur- 
mounted the hill. 

Mause’s zeal broke forth once more at this spectacle, while she 
stood on the heath with her head uncovered, and her grey liairs 
streaming in the wind, no bad representation of a superannuated 
bacchante, or Thessalian witch in the agonies of incantation. She 
soon discovered ClaverhoiLse at the head of the fugitive party, 
and exclaimed with bitter irony, “ Tarry, tarry, ye wha were aye 
Bae blithe to be at the meetings of the saints, and wad ride every 
muir m Scotland to find a conventicle I Wilt thou not tarry, now 
thou hast found anel Wilt thou not stay for one word mair? 
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Wilt thou na bide the afternoon preaching’ — Wae betide ye 
she said, suddenly changing her tone, “ and cut the houghs of the 
creature wliase fleetnebs ya trust m • — Sheugh’ sheugh ! — awa 
wi’ ye, that hac spilled sac mucklo blude, and now wad save 
>our ain ! — awa wi’ yc for a railing Rabshakeli, a cursing Shi- 
mei, a bloodthirsty Doog ' The sword's drawn now that winna be 
Ling (»* o’ertakmg ye, ride as fast as ye will.’* 

Claverhou&e, it may be easily supposed, was too busy to attend 
to her rejjroaclies, but hastened over tlio hill, anxious to get the 
remnant of his men out of gun-shot, in hopes ot again collecting 
tho fugitives round his standard. But as the rear of liis followers 
rode over the ndge, a sliot struck Lord Evaiidale’a horse, which 
instantly sunk down dead beneath him. Two of the whig horse- 
men, who were the ^rcinost in the pursuit, hasU'iied up with the 
purpose of killing him, for hitherto there had been no quarter 
given. Morton, on tho other hand, rushed forward to save liis 
life, if possible, 111 order at once to indulge Ins natural generosity, 
and to reipiite the obligation which Lord Kvaiidale had conferred 
on him that morning, and under which eircunistanees had made 
him wmcc so aeutclj. .lust as ho had assisted Evandale, who was 
much w'ounded, to extricate himself from his d> mg horse, and to 
gam Ins feet, the two horsemen came up, and one of them ex- 
i-laiming, Have at the red-coated tyrant ! *’ made a blow at the 
young nobleman, which Morton pamod with difficulty, exclaim- 
ing to tlie rider, who was no other than Burley himself, “ (Jive 
quarter to this gcmtlcnian, for my sake — for the sake,” he added, 
observmg that ihirley did not immediately recogULse him, “ of 
Henry Morton, who so lately sheltered you.” 

“Henry Morton'” replied Burlev, wiping his bloody brow 
with his bloodier hand ; “ did 1 not say that the son of Silas Mor- 
ttin would come forth out of the land of bondage, nor be long an 
indweller in the tents of Ham ? Thou art a brand snatched out 
of the burning — But for this booted apostle of prelacy, he shall 
die tile death ' — Wo must smite them hip and thigh, even from 
the rising to the going down of the sun. It is our commission to 
slay them like Amalek, and utterly destroy all they have, and spare 
neither man nor woman, infant nor sucklmg; therefore, hinder 
me not,” he continued, endeavouring again to cut down Lord Evan- 
dale, “ for this work must not be wrought negligently.” 

“ You must not, and you sliall not, slay him, more especially 
while incapable of defence,” said Morton, planting himself before 
Lord Evandale so as to intercept any blow that should be aimed 
at him; " I owed my life to him this morning — my life, which 
was endangered solely by my having sheltered you ; and to shed 
his blood when he can officr no effectual resistance, were not only 
a cruelty abhorrent to God and man, but detestable ingratitude 
both to him and to me.” 

Burley paused. — “ Thou art yet,** he said, “ in the court of 
tlie Gentiles, and 1 compassionate thy human blindness and frailty. 
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Strong meat is not fit for babes, nor tl»e mighty and grinding dis- 
pensation under which I draw my sword, lor those whose hearts 
are yet dwelling m huts of clay, whose footsteps are tangled m 
the mesh of mortal sympathies, and who clothe themselves in the 
righteousness that is as filthy rags. But to gain a soul to the 
truth is better than to send one to Tophet ; thei*efore 1 give quar- 
ter to this youth, providing the grant is confirmed by the general 
council of God’s army, whom lie hath this day blessed with so 
signal a deliverance. — Thou ar{ unarmed — Abide my return liere. 
I must yet pursue these sinners^ the Amalekitcs, and destroy them 
till they be utterly consumed from the face of the land, even from 
Havilah mito Shut ' 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse, and continued to pursue 
the chase. 

‘‘ Cuddio,” said Morton, for God’s sake catch a horse as quick- 
ly as you can. I will not trust Lord Evandalc’s life with these 
obdurate men. — You are wounded, my lord — are you able to 
continue your retreat*’’ he continued, addressing hinisclf to his 
]>nsoncr, who, half-stunned by the fall, was but beginning to re- 
cover himself. 

“ 1 thmk so,” replied Lord Evandale. " But is it possible? — 
do I owe my life to Mr Morton *” 

“ My interfcrenco would have been the same from common 
humanity,” replied Moiloii ; — to your lordship it was a sacred 
debt of gratitude.” 

Cuddle at this instant returned with a horse. 

“ God-sake, muiit — munt, and ride like a fleeing hawk, niy 
lord,” said the good-natured fellow, “ for ne’er be in me if they 
arena killing every ane o’ the wounded and pinsoncrs I” 

Lord Evandale mounted tlio horse, while Cnddie ofheiously held 
the stirrup. 

“ Stand o£F, good fellow, — tliy courtesy may cost y life, — !Mr 
Morton,” he continued, addressing lit nry, “ this makes us more 
than even— jrely on it, 1 will never forgot your generosity — Fare- 
well.” 

He turned his horse, and rode swiftly away in the direction 
which seemed least exposed to pursuit. 

Lord Evandale had just rode off, when several of the insur- 
gents, who were in the front of the pursuit, came up, denouncing 
vengeance on Henry Morton and Ciiddie for having aided the 
esc^ie of a Philistine, as they called the young nobleman. 

^ What wad ye hae had us to do 1 ” cried Cuddie. " Had we 
aught to stop a man wi* tliat had twa pistols and a sword ? Sudna 
yo hae come faster up yoursells, instead of fly ting at huz*” 

This excuse would hardly liave passed current; but Kettle- 
dnimmle, who now awoke from his trance of terror, and was 
known to, and reverenced by, most of the wanderers, together 
with Mause, who possessed their appropriate language as well as 
the preacher himself, proved active and effectu^ intercessors. 
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“ Touch them not ' harm them not' ” exclaimed Kettledmmmle, 
in his very best double-ba&s tones. " Tliis Is the son of the famous 
Silas Morton, by whom the Lord wrought great things in this land 
sit ‘the breaking forth of the reformation from prelacy, when there 
was a plentiful pouring fortli of the Word and a renewing of the 
(’oveiiant ; a hero and champion of those blessed days when there 
was power and oHicacy, and convincing and converting of sinners, 
and heart-exercises, and fellowships of saints, and a plentiful flow- 
ing fortli of the spices of the garden of Eden.” 

“ And this is my son Cuddie,” exclaimed Mausc, in her turn, 

the son of his father, Judden Headrigg, wha was a douce honest 
man, and of mo, Mause Middlomas, an unworthy professor and 
follower of the pure gospel, and anc o* your ain folk. Is it not 
wntten, ‘ ( ut ye not off the fnhe of the families of tlie Kohathites 
from among the Levites Numbers, fourth and aughteenth — 0 
sirs » diuna bo standing here prattling wi’ honest folk, when ye 
sold he follow mg forth your victory with which Providence has 
blessed ye.” 

'riiis party having passed on, they were immediately beset by 
another, to whom it w-as necessary to give the same explanation. 
Kcttlednirnmle, whose fear was much dissipated since the firing 
had ceased, again took upf)n him to be intercessor; and, grown 
bold, as he felt his good word necessary for the protection of his 
Late fellow-oaptivcs, he laid claim to no small share of the merit 
of tile victory, appealing to Morton and Cuddie, whether the tide 
ol battle had not turned while he prayed on the Mount of Jtdio- 
vah-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel might prevail over Amalek; but 
granting them, at the same time, the credit of holding up his 
liands when they waxed heav}, as those of the prophet were sup- 
ported by Aaron and Hur, It seems probable that Kettledinimmle 
allottcrl tins part in the success to his companions in adversity, 
lest they should be tempted to disclose his carnal sclf-seekmg and 
falling away, in regarding too closely his own personal safetjr. 
These strong testimonies m favour of the liberated cajdives quickly 
flew abroad, with many exaggerations, among the vc'tonous army. 
The reports on the subject were various ; but it was universally 
agreed, that young Morton of Milnwood, the son of the stout sol- 
<iier of the Covenant, Silas Morton, together with the precious 
Oabncl Kcttlednirnmle, and a singular devout Christian woman, 
whom many thought as good as himself at extracting a doctnne 
or an use, whether of terror or consolation, had arrived to sup- 
port tlio good old cause, with a reinforcement of a hundred well- 
armed men from the Middle Ward.* 

* Seo Xote P, -^Skimtxh at Drumclog. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

When pulpit, drum cccleaiastic, 

Wiu boat with fist instead of u stick. ffudibi'as. 

In the meaDtixne^ the insurgent cavalry returned from the pur- 
suit, jaded and worn out with their unwonted efforts, and the 
infantry oasemblod on the ground which they had won, fatigued 
witli toil and hunger. Their success, however, was a cordial to 
every bosom, and seemed even to jserve in the stead of food and 
refreshment. It wa », indeed, much more brilliant than they durst 
have ventured to anticipate; for, with no great loss on their part, 
they had totally rooted a regiment of picked men, commanded 
by the first officer m Scotland, and one whose very name had long 
been a terror to them. Their success seemed even to have upon 
their spirits the effect of a sudden and violent surprise, so much 
had their taking up arms been a measure of desperation rather 
than of hope. Their meeting was also easual, and they had hashly 
arranged themselves under such commanders as were remark- 
able mr zeal and courage, without much respect to any other 
qualities. It followed, from this state of disorganization, that tho 
whole army appeared at once to resolve itself into a general com- 
mittee for considering wliat steps were to be taken in consequence 
of their success, and no opinion could be started so wild that it 
had not some favourei’s and advocates. Some proposed they 
should march to Glasgow, some to Ilaimlton, some to Edinburgh, 
some to London, Some were for sending a deputation oi Ihcir 
number to London to convert Charles II. to a sense of the error 
of his ways ; and others, less chaiitablo, propo-od either to call a 
new successor to the crowTi, or to declare Scotland a free republic. 
A free parliament of the nation, and a free assembly of the kirk, 
were the objects of the more sensible and moderatij of the party. 
In the meaftwhile, a clamour arose among the soldiers for bread 
and other necessaries, and while all complained of hardship and 
hunger, none took the necessary measures to piDcure supplies. I n 
short, the camp of the Covenanters, even m tho very moment of 
success, seemed about to dissolve like a rope of sand, from want 
of tlie original principles of coinbmutiou and union. 

Burley, who had now returned from the pursuit, found his fol- 
lowers in this distracted state. With die ready talent of one ac- 
customed to encounter exigencies, he proposed that one hundred 
of the freshest men should be drawn out for duty — that a small 
number of those who liad hitherto acted as leaders, should con- 
stitute a committee of direction until officers sliould be regularly 
chosen — and that, to crown the victory, Gabriel Kettledrammle 
should be called upon to improve the providential success which 
they had obtained, by a w'ord m season addressed to the army. 
He reckoned very much, and not without reason, on this last ex- 
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pedient, a means of engaging tho attention of the bulk of tlie 
insurgents, while he himself, and two or three of their leaders, 
held a private council of wai', undisturbed by tlie discordant opi- 
nions, or senseless clamour, of the general body. 

Kottlcdrumnile more than answered the expectations of Burley. 
Two mortal lioui-s did he preach at a breathing ; and certainly 
no lungs, or doctrine, excepting his own, couhl have kept up, for 
so long a time, the attention of men in sucli precarious circum- 
stances. But lie possessed in perfection a sort of rude and ia- 
miliar eloquence peculiar to the preachers of that period, wliich, 
though it would have lieen fastidiously rejected by an audience 
wdiicli possessed any portion of taste, was a cake of the nght 
leaven for the palates ot those whom he now addresacd. His text 
was from the iorty -ninth chapter of Isaiali — “ Even the captives 
of tlie mighty shall be taken away, and the prey of the terrible 
shall be delivered: for 1 will contend with lum that contendeth 
with thee, and I will ^ave thy children 

“ And I will feed them that oppress thee with their own flesh ; 
and they shall be drunken with their own blood, as with sweet 
wine : and all flesh shall know that 1 the Lord am thy Saviour 
and thy Heileeiner, the Mighty One of Jacob.” 

Tho discourse which ho pronouma;d upon this subject was di- 
vided into fifteen heads, each of wliicJi w'as gainislied w^jtli seven 
uses of application, two of consolation, two of hTror, two dcchi- 
ring the causes of backsliding tuid of wrath, and otic aiuiouncing 
the promised and expected deliverance. The first part of Ins text 
he applied to Ins own deliverance and that of his coinpaiiiouB ; 
and took occasion to speak a few words in praise of ^oiing Milu- 
wood, of w hoiii, as ot a champion of the Covenant, he augured 
great things. The second part he a])phcd to tlie punishments 
which w^cre about to fall upon tho persecuting government. At 
times he was famihar and lolloquial — now he was loud, ener- 
getic, and boisterous. Somo parts of his discourse might bo called 
Hublinie, and othera sunk below burlesque. (Occasionally lie vin- 
dicated witli great animation the right of every frei'inan to wor- 
ship God according to his own conscience; and presently he 
charged tho guilt and misery of the people on the awful nogh- 
geiioe of iheir riilei’s, wdio had not only failed to establish presby- 
tery as the national religion, hut hail tolerated sectaries of varioas 
descriptions — Papists, Prelatists, Erastians assuming tho name 
ot Presbyterians, Independents, Xocmians, and Quakers; all of 
whom Kcttledrummle proposed, by one sweeping act, to expel 
from tlie land, and tlius i-e-edify m its integrity the beauty of 
the sanctuary. Ho next handled very pithily the doctrine of 
defensive arms and of rasistance to Charles 11., observing, that, 
instead of a nursing father to the Kirk, that monarch had been 
a nursing father to none but his own bastards. He went at some 
length through the life and conversation of that joyous prince, 
tew parts of which, it must be owned, were qualified to stand the 
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rough handling of bo uncourtly an orator, who conferred on him 
the hard names of Jeroboam, Omri, Ahab, Slialliim, Pekah, and 
every other evil monarch recorded in the Chronicles, and con- 
cluded with a round application of the Scripture — “ Tophet is 
ordained of old ; yea, for the Kino it is provided : he hath made 
it deep and large ; the pile thereof is fire and much wood : the 
breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it.*^ 
Kettledrunimle had no sooner ended his sermon, and descended 
from iho huge rock which had served him for a pulpit, than his 
post was occupiefl by a pastor of a very diflerent description The 
reverend Cabriel was advanced in years, somewhat corpulent, 
with a loud voice, i square face, and a set of stupid and unani- 
inatcd features, in which the body seemed more to predominate 
ovf‘r the spirit than was seemly in a sound divine. The youth 
who succeeded him in evhorting this extraordinary convocation, 
Ephraim Macbriar by name, was hardly twenty years old ; yet 
his thin features already indicated, that a constitution, naturally 
hectic, was worn out by vigils, by fasts, by the rigour of imprison- 
ment, and the fatigues incident to a lugitive hie. Young as he 
was, he had been twice imprisoned for several months, and suf- 
fered many seventies, which gave him great mfiuencc with tliose 
of his own sect. He threw his faded eyes over the multitude and 
over the scene of battle ; and a light of triumph arose in his 
glance, his pale yet striking features were coloured with a tran- 
sient and hectic blush of joy. He folded his hands, raised his 
face to heaven, and seemed lost in mental prayer and thanks- 
giving ere he addressed the people. When he spoke, his faint and 
broken voice st'eined at first inadequate to express his concep- 
tions. But the deep silence of the assembly, the eagerness with 
which the ear gathered every word, as the famisiicd Israelites 
collected the hesvenly manna, had a corresponding effect upon 
the preacher himself. His words bet \me more disinict, his man- 
ner more earnest and energetic; it seemed as if religious zeal 
was triuinpAiing over bodily weakness and infirmity. His natural 
eloquence was not altogether untainted with the coarseness of his 
sect ; and yet, by the influence of a good natural taste, it was 
freed from the grosser and more ludicrous errors of his contem- 
poraries ; and the language of benpture, which, in their mouths, 
W'aa sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, m Maebriar’s 
exhortation, a rich and solemn effect, like that which is produced 
by the beams of the sun streaming through the storied represen- 
tation of saints and martyrs on the Gothic wmdow of some an- 
cient cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the church, during the late period 
of her distresses, in the most affecting colours. He described her, 
like Uagar watching the waning life of her uifant amid the foun- 
tainless desert; hko Judah under her palm-tree, mourning for 
the devastation of her temple ; like Rachel, weeping for her chil- 
dren and refusing comfort. But he cliiefiy rose into rough subli- 
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mity when addressing the men yet rcieking from battle. He called 
on them to remember the great things which God had done for 
them, and to persevere in the career wliich tlieir victory had 
opened. 

“ Your garments are dyed — but not with the juice of the wine- 
press ; your swords are filled with blood,” he cxclamiod — “ but 
not with tlie blood of goats or lambs; the dust ol the desert on 
which ye stand is made fat with gore — but not with the blood of 
bullocks, for tlie Lord hath a sacrifice m Bozrah, and a great 
slaughter in the land of Idumea. These were not the firsfiings 
of tlie dock, the small cattle of burnt-ofTcniiga, whose bodies he 
like dung on the ploughed field of the husbandman ; this is not 
the savour of myrrh, of frankincense, or of sweet herbs, that is 
steaming iii your nostrils ; hut these bloody ti’imks arc the car- 
casses ol those who held the bow an<l the lance, who w'crc cruel, 
and w'ould show no mercy, whoso voice roared like the sea, who 
rode upon horses, every man in array as if to battle — they are 
tlie carcasses even ol the mighty men of war that came against 
Jacob m the day of his deliverance, and the smoke is that ol the 
devouring fires that have coiisiimed them And those wild hills 
that surround you are not a .sanctuary planked ivith cedar and 
plated with silver; nor are yo miiusteriiig priests at the altar, 
witli censere and with torches ; but ye hold in your liamls the 
sword, and the bow, and the weapons of death And yet venly, 
I say unto you, that not when the ancient Temple was in its first 
glory was tliei'e offered sacrifice more acceptable than that which 
you have th|p day presented, giving to the slaughter the tyrant 
and the oppressor, with the rocks for your altars, and the sky for 
vour vaulted sanctuary, and your own good swords for the instini- 
nieiits of sacrifice. Ijcave not, therefove, the plough in the furrow 
— turn not back from the path in which you have entered like 
the famous worthies of old, whom God raw*d up for the glorifying 
of his name and the deliveranw* of his afflicted people halt not 
m tlie race you are ninmng, lest the latter end slioidd be W’orsc 
than the beginning Wherefore, set up a standard m the land , 
blow a trumpet upon the mountains ; let not the shepherd tarry 
by his sheepfold, or the seedsman continue in the ploughed field ; 
hut make the watch strong, sharpen the arrows, liiirnish the 
shields, name ye the captains oi thousands, and captains of hun- 
dreds, of fifties, and of tens ; call the footmen like the rushing of 
wdnds, and cause the horsemen to come up like the sound of many 
waters ; for the passages of the destroyers are stopped, thcir i*0(& 
are burned, and the lace of their men of battle hath been turned 
to flight. Heaven has been w'lth you, and has broken the bow of 
the mighty ; then let every man's heart be as the heart of the 
valiant Maccabeus, every man's hand as the hand of the mighty 
Sampson, every man's sword as that of Gideon, which turned not 
back from the slaughter ; for the banner of lleformation is spread 
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abroad on the mountains in its first loveliness, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

“ Well is he this day that shall barter his house for a helmet, 
and sell his garment for a sword, and cast in his lot with the 
children of the Covenant, oven to the fulfilling of the promise ; 
and woe, woe unto him who, for carnal ends and self-seeking, 
shall withhold himself from tlie great work, for the curse shall 
abide with him — even the bitter curse of Mcroz, because he came 
not to the help of the Lord against the mighty. Up, then, and be 
doing ! The blood of martyrs, reeking upon scaffolds, is crying 
for vengeance ; tln^ bones of saints, which lie whitemng in tlie 
highways, are pleu fur retribution ; the groans of innocent 
captives from desolate isles of the sea, and from the dungeons of 
the tyrants’ high places, cry for deliverance ; the prayers of perse- 
cuted Christians, sheltering themselves in dens and deserts frouk 
the sword of their persecutors, famished with hunger, starving 
with cold, lacking fire, food, shelter, and clothing, because they 
serve God rather than man — all are with you, pleading, watdi- 
iiig, knocking, storming the gates of heaven in your behalf Hea- 
ven itself shall fight for you, as the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. Then whoso will deserve immortal fame in this 
world, and eternal happuiess in tliat which is to come, let them 
enter into God’s service, and take arlcs at the hand of his ser- 
vant, — a blessing, namely, upon him and his household, and his 
children, to the ninth generation, even the blessing of the promisi‘, 
for ever and ever ! Amen,” 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by Ijic deep hum 
of stem appi*obatiun which resounded through the armed assem- 
blage at the conclusion of an exhortation so well suited to that 
which they had done, and that which reinamed for them to do. 
The wounded forgot their pain, the faint and hungry their fatigues 
and privations, as they listened to dt^ctrines which « levated tliem 
alike above the wants and calamities of the world, and identified 
their causb with that of the Deity. Many crowded around the 
preacher, as he descended from the emineuce on which he stood, 
and, clasping him with hands on which tlie gore was not yet har- 
dened, pledged their sacred vow that they would play the part of 
Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by his own enthusiasm, and 
by tlie animated fervour which he had exerted in his discourse, 
the preaohei could only reply, in broken accents, — “ God bless 
you, my brethren 1 It is his cause. Stand strongly up and play 
the men — the worst that can befall us is but a brief and bloody 
passage to heaven.” 

Balfour, and tlie other leaders, had not lost the time which was 
mployed in these spiritual exercises. Watch-fires were lighted, 
sentinels were posted, and arrangements were made to refr^ the 
army with such provisions as had been hastily collected from the 
neai^ farm-houses and villages. — The present necessity thus 
provided for, they turned their thoughts to the future. They had 
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dispatched parties to spread the news of their victory, and to ob- 
tain, either by force or favour, supplies of what they stood most 
in need of. In this they had succeeded beyond their hopes, having 
at one village seized a small magazine of provisions, forage, and 
ammunition, which had been provided for the royal forces. This 
success not only gave them relief at the time, but such hopes for 
the future, that whereas formerly some of their number had begun 
to slacken in their zeal, they now unanimously resolved to abide 
together in arms, and commit tliemscives and their cause to the 
event of war. 

And whatever may be thought of the extravagance or narrow- 
minded bigotry of many of tlieir tenets, it is impossible to deny 
the praise of devoted courage to a few hundred peasants, who, 
witliout leaders, without money, w'ithout magazines, without any 
hxed plan of action, and almost without ai'uis, borne out only by 
their innate zeal, and a detestation ol the oppression of their rulers, 
ventured to declare open war agaiust an estjiblished Government, 
supported by a regular aniiy and the wiiole torco of three king- 
doms. 


CHAPTr.R XIX. 

Why, then, aa> an old man can do somcwluit 

IV. Part II 

We must now return to the tower of Tilliotudlein, winch the 
march of the Life-Guards, on the monung of tiiis eventful day, 
had left to silence and anxiety. The assurances of Lord Evandale 
had not succeeded in quelling the apprehensions of Edith. She 
knew him generous, and faithful to his word ; but it seemed too 
plain that ho suspected the object of her iiitcrcossion to* be a suc- 
cessful rival ; and was it not expecting from him an effort above 
Imman nature, to suppose tliat he wa>4 to watch over Morton’s 
safety, and rescue him from all tlie dangci-s to which his state of 
impnsomiient, and tlie suspicions which he had incurred, must re- 
peatedly expose himl She tlion^foro resigned hensclf to the most 
heart-rending apprehensions, without admitting, and indeed al- 
mfist witliout listening to, tlic multifarious gi’ounds of consolation 
which Jenny Dennison brought forwivrd, one after another, like a 
skilful general who charges witli the several divisions of his troops 
in r^lar succession. 

First, Jenny was morally positive that yoimg Milnwood would 
come to no harm — then, if he did, there was consolation in the 
reflection, that Lonl Evandale was the better and more appro- 
prialn match of the two — then, there was every chance of a battle, 
in wjlieh the said Lord Evandale might be killed, and tliere wad 
be nae mair fash about that job — then, if the whigs gat the bet- 
ter, Milnwood and Cuddie might come to the Castle, and carry off 
the beloved of their heai'ts by the strong hand. 
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For I forfrot to toll yc, madam,” continued the damsel, put- 
ting her handkerchief to her eyes, *^that puir Cuddie ’s in the hands 
of the Philistines as wecl as young Milnwood, and he was brought 
hero a prisoner this morning, and I was fain to speak Tam Hal- 
liday fair, and flei’ch him, to let me near the puir creature ; but 
Cuddle wasna sac thankin’ as he iiooded till hae been neither,” 
she added, and at the same time changed her tone, and briskly 
withdrew the handkerchief from her face — “so I will ne’er waste 
ray een wi’ greeting about the matter. There w^ad be aye enow o’ 
young men left, il they were to hang the tae half o’ them.” 

The other inhab*lants of the Castle were also in a state of dis- 
satisfaction and an 'tiety. Taidy Margaret thought that Colonel 
Grahame, in commanding an execution at the dooi* ol her house, 
and refusing to grant a reprieve at Jier reijuest, had fallen short 
of the deference due to her rank, and liud even encroached on 
her scignonal rights. 

“ The Colonel,” she said, “ ought to have remembered, brother, 
that the barony ol Tillietiidlern has the baronial privilege ol pit 
and gallows; and therefoi*e, if the lad was to be executtnl on my 
estate (which I consider as an miliandsumc thing, seeing it is m 
the posM^ssion of females, to whom such tragedies cannot bo ac- 
ceptable), he ought, at common law, to have been delivered up 
to my hailie, and justified at his sight.” • 

“ Martial law, sister,” answered Major Bclleiiden, “supersedes 
every other. But [ must own 1 think Colonel Graliaine rather 
deficient in attention to you ; and I am not over and above piv- 
eminontly llattcred by his granting to young Evandale (I suppose 
because he is a lord, and has mterest with the privy-comicil) a 
request which he refused to so old a servant of the king as 1 am. 
But so long as the poor young fellow’s life is naved, I can comfoi t 
myself witli the fag-end of a ditty as old as myself.” And there- 
withal, he hummed a stamsa: 

‘ And wliat thonfl;li winter will innch severe 
*' Through lot ks of grey and a loak that's old ’ 

Yet keep lip thy lieart, hold tnvuJier, 

Eor II rup of sack shall fence the cold ’ 

“ I must bo your guest here to-day, sister. I wisli to hear the 
issue of this gathering on Loudon-hill, though I caimut conceive 
their standing a body of horse appointed like our guests tliis morn- 
ing. — Woe’s me’ the time has been, tliat I would have liked ill 
to have sate in biggit wa’s W'aiting for the news of a skirmish to 
be fought within ten miles of me ! But, as tlio old song goes, 

* For time will rust the brightest blade, 

And years will break tlie strongest bow , 

Was ever wight so starkly mode, 

But time and years would overthrow?"* 

“ We are well pleased you will stay, brother,” said Lady Mar- 
garet “ I will take my old privilege to look after my household, 
whom this collation has thrown into some disorder, although it is 
uncivil to leave you alone.” 
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“ O, I hate ceremony as I hate a stumbling horse,’* replied 
tlio Ma|<)r. “ Besides, your person would be with me, and your 
mind witli tlie cold meat and reversionary pasues. — Where is 
Edith**’ 

“ CJone to her room a little evil-disposed, I am informed, and 
laid down in her bed for a ghlf,” said her grandmother : “ as soon 
as she wakes, she shall take some drops.” 

“ Pooh ' pooh ! she ’a only sick of the soldiers,” answered Major 
Bellenden. “ She’s not accustomed to see one acquaintance led 
out to be shot, and another marching off to actual service, with 
some chance of not finding his way back again. She would soon 
be used to it, if the civil war were to break out again.” 

“ God forbid, brother’” said Lady Margaivt. 

“ Ay, Heaven forbid, as you. say’ — and m the meantime, I'il 
take a hit at trick-track with Harrisou.” 

lie has ridden out, sir,” said Gudyill, “ to try if he can hear 
any tidings of the battle.” 

“ D— n the battle’” said the Major; “ it puls tins family as much 
out of order as if there liad nev<T been such a thing in the coimtry 
bciorc — and ^et there was such a place as Kilsytbe, John.” 

“ Ay, and as Tippormuir, your honour,'* i cplied Gud^iIl, “ wliere 
I was hi«%lionour iny late master’s rear-i.ink man.” 

‘S\nd Alford, John,” pursued the Major, “ where I commanded 
the horse; and Inncrlochy, wliere I was the Great Marqms’s aid- 
d'>canip; ainl Auld Earn, and Brig o’ Dec ” 

" And Philiphaugh, your honour,” said John. 

^ Umph replied the Major; “ the less, John, we say about 
tliat matter, the better.” 

However, being once fairly embarkeil on the subject of Mon- 
Jrose’s campaigns, tho Major and John Gudyill caiTied on the 
w^ar so stoutly, as for a considerable tune to keep at bay the for- 
midable enemy called Time, with whom I'otired veterans, during 
the quiet close of a bustling hfe, usually wage au unceasing hos- 
tility. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the tidings of important 
events fly with a celerity almost beyond tho powvr of credibility, 
and that reports, correct in the general point, though inaccurate 
in details, precede the certain intelligence, as if carried by the birds 
of the air. Such rumours anticipate the reality, not unlike to the 

shadows of coming events,” which occupy the imagination of 
the Highland Seer. Harrison, in his ride, encountered some such 
report concerning tho event of the battle, and turned his horse 
back to Tilliotudlem in great dismay. He made it Ins first busi- 
ness to seek out tho Major, and intemipted him iii tho midst of 
a prolix account of the siege and storm of Dundee, with the eja- 
inuation, Heaven send, Major, that we do not see a siege of 
Tillietudlem before we are many days older!** 

" How is that, Harrison* — what the devil do you mean!” ex- 
claimed the astonislied veteran. 
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Troth, sir, there in strong and mcrea«ing belief that Claver’se 
iH clean broken, some say killed ; that the soldiers are all dis- 
persed, and that the rebels are hastening this way, threatening 
death and devastation to a’ that will not take the Covenant.” 

“ I will never believe tliat,” said the Major, starting on his feet 
— « I will never believe that the Life-Guards would retreat be- 
fore rebe ls ; — and yet why need I say that,” he continued, check- 
ing hiiuself, “when 1 have seen such sights myself* — Send out 
Puce, and one or two of the servants, for intelligence, and let all 
the men m the and in the village that can be trusted, take 
up arms. Tliis old tower may hold them play a bit, if it were but 
victualled and garrisoned, — and it commands the pass between 
the iiigh and low countries. It’s lucky I chanced to be here. — 
Go, muster men, Hamson. — You, Gudyill, look what provisions 
you have, or can get brought in, and bo ready, if the news be 
confinned, to knock down as many bullocks as you have salt for. 
— The well never goes dry. — There are some old-fashioned guns 
on the battlements ; il we had but ammunition, we should do well 
enough.” 

“ The soldiere left some casks of ammunition at the Grange 
this morning, to bide tlicir n'tuni,” said Harrison. 

“ Hasten, tlien,” said the A’lajor, “and bring it into Castle, 
with every pike, sword, pistol, or gun, that is within our reach ; 
don't leave so much as a bodkin — Lucky tliat 1 was here! — I 
will speak to my sister instantly.” 

Lady Margaret Bellenden was astounded at intelligence so un- 
expected and so alarming. It had seemed to her that the impos- 
ing force which had that morning left her walls, was sufficient to 
have routed all tlie disaffected m Scotland, if collected in a body; 
and now her first reflection was upon the inadequacy of their 
own means of resistance to an army strong enougii to have de- 
feated Glaverhouse and sucli select troops, 

“ Woe's me ! woe's me 1 ” said she; * what will all that we can 
do avail us, brother* — what will resistance do but bring sure 
destruction on the house, and on the bairn Edith 1 for, God knows, 

I thinkna on my am auld life.” 

“ Come, sister,” said the Major, “ you must not be cast down ; 
the place is strong, the rebels ignorant and ill-provided : my bro- 
ther's house sliail not bo made a den of thieves and rebels while 
old Miles Bellenden is m it. My hand is weaker than it was, but 
I thank my old grey hairs that 1 have some knowledge of war yet. 
Here comes Pike with intelligence. — What news, Pike! Anoflier 
Philiphaugh job, eh I” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Pike, composedly ; “ a total scattering. I thought 
this morning little gude would come of their neivfaugled gate of 
slinging tlieir carabines.” 

“ Whom did you seel — Who gave you the news!” asked the 
Major. 

“ 0, mair tlian half-a-dozen dragoon fellows that are a' on the 
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spur wliilk to get first to Hamilton. They *U win the race, I war- 
rant them, win the battle wha like.” 

“ Continue your preparations, Harrison,” said the alert vete- 
ran ; ” get your ammunition in, and the cattle killed. Send down 
to the borough-town for what meal you can gather. We must 
not lose an instant. — Had not Edith and you, sister, better re- 
turn to Chamwood, while we have the means of sending you 
there * ” 

‘‘ No, brother,” said I^ady Margaret, looking very pale, but 
speaking with tlie greatest composure ; “ since the auld house is 
to be held out, 1 will take iny chaiiec in it. 1 have fled twice 
from it in iny days, and I have aye found it desolate of its bravest 
and its bonniest when 1 returned ; sac that 1 will o’en abide now, 
and end my pilgrimage in it.” 

‘‘ It may, on the whole, be the safest course both for Edith and 
you,” said the Major; " for tlio wings will rise all the way between 
this and Glasgow, and make your travelling there, or your dwell- 
ing at Chamw'ood, very unsafe.” 

“ So be it then,” said Lady Margaret " And, dear brotlier, 
as the nearest blood-ndation of my decoasi^d husband, I deliver 
to you, by this symbol,” — (here she gave into his hand the vener- 
able gold-headed staff of the deceased Earl of Torwood) — tlio 
ket'ping and government and sencschalsliip of my Tower of Til- 
lietudlem, and the appurtenances thereof, with full power to kill, 
slay, and damage those who sliall assail the same, as freely as 1 
might do inystdf. And I trust you will so defend it, as becomes a 
house in which his most sacred Majesty has not disdained” 

“ Vshaw » sLster,” interrupted the Major, " we have no time to 
speak about the King and his breakfast just now.” 

And, hastily leaving the room, ho burned, with all the alert- 
ness of a young man of twenty-five, to examine the state of his 
garrison, and superintend the measures which were necessary for 
defending the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlem, having very thick walls and very 
narrow windows — having also a \ery strong court-yard ^^all, with 
flanking turrets on the only accessible side, and rising on the 
other from the very verge of a precipice, was fully capable of de- 
fence against anything but a train of heavy artillery. 

Famme or escalade was what the garrison liad chiefly to fear. 
For artillery, the top of the Tower was mounted with some 
antiquated wall-pieces, and small cannons, which bore the old- 
fashioned names of culverins, sakers, demi-sakers, falcons, and 
falconets. These the Major, with the assistance of John Gudyill, 
caused to be scaled and loaded, and pointed them so as to com- 
mand the road over tlie brow of tlie opposite liill by which the 
rebels must advance, causing, at the samd time, two or three 
trees to be cut down, which would have impeded the effect of the 
artillery when it should be necessary to use it. With the trunks 
of these trees, and other materials, he directed barricades to be 
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«onstnicterl upon the winding avenue which rose to the Tower 
along the high-road, taking care that each should command tJie 
otlier. The large gate of the court-yard he barncadoed yet more 
strongly, leaving only a wicket open for the convenience of pas- 
sage. What he had most to apprehend, was the slcndeniess of 
hi9 garrison ; for all the efforts of the steward were unable to get 
nnire than nine men' under arms, himself andGudyill included — 
so much more popular was the cause of the insurgcntb than that 
of the Government Major llellendcn, and his tnisty servant 
Pike, made tlie gam mi eleven in number, of whom one-halt were 
old men. The round dozen might indeed have been made up, 
would Ijady Margai'ct have consented that Goose Gibbi^ bhould 
again take up arms. But she recoiled from the proposal, when 
moved by Gudyill, with such abhorrent recollection of the for- 
mer achievements of that luckless cavalier, tliat she declared she 
would rather the Castle were lost than that he were to be en- 
rolled in the defence of it With eleven men, how'cver, himself 
includod, Major Belleiiden deteriTiiiicd to hold out the plaA*e to 
the uttermost. 

The arraugeinciits for defence wore not made w’itliout the de- 
gree of fracas incuiental to such occasions. Women shrieked 
— cattle bellowed — dogs howled — men ran to and ti*o, cursing 
and swearing without intcmiissioii — the lumbering of the obi 
guns backwards and forwards sliook the battlements — the court 
resounded vvith the hasty gallop of messengers who went and re- 
turned upon errands of importance, and tlie dm of warlike prepa- 
ration was mingled with the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might have aw'akencd tlie slamlx*rs of 
tho very dead, and thcn'fore was not long eu* it dispelled this 
abstracted revenerfhf Edith Belleiideu. Slio sent oui Jenny tfi 
bring her the cause of tlio tumult whudi shook the -tie to its 
very basis ; but Jenny, once engaged iii the bustling tide, found 
so much to a«k and to hear, that she toigot the state of anxious 
uncertainty m which she had left her young mistress. Having 
no pigeon to dismiss in pursuit of information when her raven 
messenger had failed to return with it, Kditli w'*us compelled to 
venture m ipiest of it out of the ark of her own chamber into 
the deluge of confusion which overflowed tlio rest of the Castle, 
Six voices speaking at once, informed her, in reply to lier fii’st 
inquiry, that ^jUver’se and all his men were killed, and tluit ten 
thousand whigs were marching to besiege the castle, headed by 
John Balfour of Burley, young Milnwood, and Ouddie Headrigg. 
Tills strange s^sociation of persons seem^ to infer the falsehood 
of the whole story, and yet tlio general bustle iu tho Castle inti- 
mated that danger wad certainly apprehended. 

Where is l^y Margaret*” was Edith's second question. 

In her oratory,” was tlie reply, — a coll adjoining to tho 
chapel, in which the good old lady was wont to spend the greater 
part of the days destined by tho rules of the Episcopal Cliuixih 
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to devotional obbcrvances, as also the anniversaries of those ou 
\vhieh she had lost her husband and her children, and, finally, 
those hours, in which a deeper and more solemn address to Hea- 
ven was called for, by national or domestic calamity. 

“ Where, then,” said Kdith, much alarmed, “ is Major Bel- 
lenden 

“ On the batth'ments of the Tower, madam, pointing the can- 
non,” was tile reply. 

To the battlimK'iitH, therefore, she made her wa^, impeded by 
a thousand obshieles, and found the old gt nticman in the midst 
of Ins natural nuhtary element, eomnianding, rebuking, encou- 
raging, instructing, and exercising all the numerous duties of a 
.good governor. 

“ III the name of God, what is the matter, uncle j” exclaimed 
Edith. 

“ The matter, niy love?” answered the Major, eooll>, as, with 
spectacles on his nose, he examined the position of a gun — “ The 
niatler? Why — laise her breech a thought more, John GudviU 
— The matter? Wh^, (’iaver’se is routed, my dear, and the wings 
arc coming ilown upon us in force, that’s all the inattcT ” 

“ tJracious puwt‘rs'” said IMitli, wh'^c cyt' at tliat instant 
eaught a glance of the road which ran up the nver; and joiider 
tlu‘y come * ” 

>'ouder* — where?” said the veteran; and, his eyes taking 
the same dm'ctioii, ho beheld a large body of lioraeinLii coming 
down the path. 

‘‘ Stand to your guns, my lads*” was the first exclamation, 
“ we’ll make them pay toll as lliey pass the heugh.-- Jlut stay, 
stay, — these are eerliinlv the Life-Guaids.” 

“ () no, uncle, no,” replied Edith; ‘‘ se^Tiow disorderly they 
ride, and how ill they keep their ranks • These cannot bo the fine 
soldiers who left us this morning.” 

“ Ah ' Illy dear girl,” aiisw(*red the Major, “ you cfo not know 
the difference between men before a battle and afh r a defeat ; 
but the Life-Guards it is, for 1 see the red and blue, and the 
King’s colours. 1 am glad they have brought them ofi', however.” 

His opinion was confirmed as the troopers approaclicd nearer, 
and finally halted on the road beneath the Tower; while their 
cominaiiding-ofticer, leaving them to breathe and refresh their 
horses, hastily rode up the hill. 

“ It lb Claverhouse, sure enough,” said the Major; ‘‘ I am glad 
he has escaped; but he has lost his famous black horse. Let Lady 
Margaret know, John Gudyill ; order somo refreshment-* ; gee 
oats for the soldiers’ horses; — and let us to the hall, Kditli, to 
meet him. 1 surmise we shall liear but indifferent news.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

With cnreless Restiire, mind 
On rade he north tlie plain, 

Ills seem In thrang of fterccst strlfo, 

When winner aye the same. Hai'dylinutc 

CoLONhL Gkaiiamk of Claverliousc met the fiimily, assembled 
in the hall of the Tower, with the same serenity and the same 
courtesy which had giMoed his manners m the inornmg. He had 
even had the composn e to rectify in part the derangement of 
his dress, to wasli the signs of battle tiMin his face and hands, 
and di<l not appear more disordered m his exterior, than if re- 
turned from a mommg ride, 

"lam grieved, Colonel Grahame,” said tlic reverend old lady, 
the tears trickling down her face, " deeply gneved.” 

" And I am grieved, my dear l^ady Margaret,” replied Claver- 
house, " that tiiis misfortune may render your remaming at Til- 
lictudlem dangerous for }ou, especially considering jour recent 
hospitality to tlie King’s tniops, and jour wcll-lmown loyalty. 
And I came hei'e chiefly to i'e(|ucst Mi.ss Bellenden and you to 
accept my escort (if you wiU not scorn that of a poor runaway) 
to Glasgow, from whence I will see you safely sent either to Edin- 
burgh or to Dumbarton Castle, as you sliall think best.” 

" I am much obliged to you, Colonel Urahame,” replied Lady 
Margaret ; " but my brother, Major Bellenden, has taken on him 
the responsibility of holding out this house against the rebels ; 
and, please God, they shall never drive Margaret Bellenden from 
her aiii hearth-stane while there’s a brave man that suys he can 
defend it.” 

" And will Major Bellenden undertake tliia?” said C! verhouso 
hastily, a joyful hglit glancing from his dark eye as he turned it 
on the veteraiiir "Yet why should I qu('b*ioii it? it is of a piece 
with the rest of his life. But have you the means, Major*” 

" All, but men and provisions, with wlmh we are ill supplied,” 
answered the Major. 

" As for men,” said Claverhouse, " I will leave you a dozen or 
twenty fellows who wdll make good a breach against tlie devil. It 
will be of the utmost service if you can defend the place but a 
week, and by that time you must surely be relieved.” 

" I will make it good for that space, Colonel,” replied tlie Ma- 
jor, " with twenty-nve good men and store of ammunition, if we 
should gnaw the soles of our shoes for hunger ; but I trust we shall 
get in provisions from tlie country.” 

" And, Colonel Gmhame, if I might presume a request,” said 
Lady Margaret, " 1 would entreat that Sergeant Francis Stewart 
might command the auxiliaries whom you are so good as to add 
to the garrison of our people ; it may serve to legitimate his pro- 
motion, and 1 have a prej\plice in favour of his noble birth.” 
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“ The aei^f^nt’s wars are ended, madam,** said Orahame, in an 
unaltered tone, ‘'and he now needs no promotion that an eartlily 
master can give.** 

“ Pardon me,*’ said Major Bellenden, taking Claverhouse by tlie 
arm, and turning him away from the ladies, “ but I am anxious 
for my friends. I foar jou have other and more important loss. 
I observe another offieiT carries your nephew’s standard.” 

“ You are right. Major Bellenden,*’ answered Claverhouse, 
firmly;" my nephew is no more — ^lie has died m his duty, as 
became him.” 

" Great God'” exclaimed the Major, "how unhappy! — tlie 
handsome, gallant, high-Fpirited youth !” 

“ He w'as indeed all }ou say,” answered Claverhouse; " poor 
Richard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of my eye, and my 
destined hoir ; but he died in Ins duty, and I — I — Major Bcllen- 
den” — (he wnmg the Major’s hand hard as ho spoke) — " I live 
to avenge him.” 

" Colonel Grahaine,” said the affectionate veteran, his eyes 
filling with teal’s, " I am glad to see you bear this misfortune with 
such fortitude,” 

" I am not a selfish man,” replied Claverhouse, " though the 
world will tell you otherwise : 1 am not selfish either in my hopes 
or fears, my joys or sorrows. I have not been sevei-e for myself, 
or gi-aspiug for myself, or ainbitioa*^ for myself. The service of 
my master and tlie good of the country are what I have tried to 
aim at. 1 may, perhaps, have dnven severity into cruelty — but 
i acted for the best ; and now 1 will not j^ield to my own feelings 
a deeper sympathy than 1 have given to tliobc of others.” 

" 1 am astonished at your fortitude under all tlie unpleasant 
circumstances of this affair,” pursued the Major. 

" Yes,” replied Claverhouse; — " my enemies in the council will 
lay this misfortune to my charge — 1 despise their accusations. 
They will calumniate me to my sovereign — 1 can repel their 
charge. The public enemy will exult in my flight — I shall find a 
time to show them that they exult too early. This youth that has 
fallen stood betwaxfc a grasping kinsman and my inheritance, for 
you know that my marriage-bed is barren; yet peace be with him I 
the country can better spare him than your fnend Lord Evan- 
dale, who, after behaving very gallantly, has, I fear, also fallen.” 

“ What a fatal day 1” ejaculated the Major. " I heard a report 
of this, but it was again contradicted ; it was added, tliat the poor 
young nobleman’s impetuosity had occasioned the loss of this un- 
happy field,” 

" Not so, Major,” said Graliame : " let the living officers bear 
the blame, if there be any ; and let the laurels flourish untar- 
xnshed on the grave of the fallen. I do not, however, speak of 
Lord Evandale’s death as certain ; but killed, or prisoner, 1 fear 
he must be. Yet he was extricated from the tumult the last time 
we spoke together. We were then o»tho point of leaving the 
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field with a rear-guard of scarce twenty men ; the rest of the re- 
giment were almost dispersed.” 

“ They have rallied again soon,” sfiid the Major, looking from 
the window on the dragoons, who were feeding their horses and 
refreshing themselves beside the brofik. 

" Yes,” answered Claverliouse, — “ my blackguards had little 
temptation either to desert, or to straggle fartlier tluin they w'ere 
driven b^ their first panic. There is small friendship and Sicant 
courtesy between tl't'ui and the boors of this country , every vil- 
lage they pass is likely to rise on tln'in, and so the scoundrels arc 
driven back to tbeir ec loiirs by a wdiolesonie teri'or ot spits, pike- 
staves, ba> -forks, and broomsticks. — I Jut now let us talk about 
your plans and wants, and the means of corresponding w'lth you 
To tell ym the truth, I doubt being able to make a long stand at 
(ila.sgow, ov^en when I have joined my liOrd Iloss ; for tins tran- 
sient and accidental success of the ianaties will raise the devil 
through all the western eouiities.” 

Thev then discussed Major IJcllenden’s means of defence, and 
settled a jilaii of correspondence, m case a general insiuTcetion 
took pl.'i' e, as was to be expected. CUi\erIiou«e renewed his offer 
to es<»ort the ladies to a place ot safety ; but, all tilings considered, 
Major Jkdleiiden thought they w^ould he in equal safety at Til- 
lietudlem. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady Margaret and 
Miss Bcllenden, assuring them, that, thoiigli he wus reluctantly 
obliged to leave thorn for the present in dangerous circumstances, 
yet his earliest means should be tiirm^d to the nulemption of his 
character a.sa good knight and true, and tliat they inigJit speedily 
isely on hearing from or seeing him. 

Full of doubt and apprehension, Ladv Margaret was little a])le 
to reply to a spcccli so much in unison v itli her usual \ prcssions 
and feelings, but contented herself with i adding Clav'cTliouse fare- 
well, and thanking liiin for the sneconrs winch he had promised 
to leave them. Fditli longed to inquire the fate of Ilenrj Mor- 
tim, but could find no pretext for doing so, and could only hope 
that it hail made a subject of some part of tlie long private com- 
munication which her uncle had held with Claverliouse, On this 
subject, however, she w'as disappointed ; for the old cavalier w'as 
so deeply immersed in the duties of Ins own office, that ho had 
scarce said a single word to Claverliouse, excepting upon military 
matters, and most probably would liave been equally forgetful, 
had the fate of his own son, instead of his frlend^s, lain m tlu^ 
balance. 

Claverhouse now descended the bank on which the Castle is 
founded, in order to put his troops again in motion, and Major 
Bellendcn accompanied him to receive the detachment who were 
to be left in the tower. 

" I shall leave Inglis with you,” said Claverliouse, “ for, as I 
am situated, 1 cannot sp4|e an officer of rank ; it is all we can 
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do, by our joint efforts, to keep tlie men togetlier. Bnt slionld 
any of our missing officers make their apiiearonce, t aiithon^* 
y ou to detain them ; for my fellows can with difficulty be sub- 
ject'd to any other authority.” 

His troops being now drawn up, he picked out sixteen men by 
name, and eomnntted them to the command oi Corporal lughs, 
Vi hum he promoted to the rank of sergeant on the spot. 

“ And hark je, gentlemen,” ,was his coiicluduig hamigue, — 
“ 1 leave y ou to defend the house of a lady, and under the com- 
mand of her brother, Major Bcllonden, a faithful servant to the 
king You arc to behave bravelj, soberly, regularly, and obe- 
diently, and each of you ahdll be handsomely rewarded on my 
ii'turii to relieve the garrinon. In case t»f mutiny, eowarthee, ne- 
glect of dutv, or the slightest excess in the family, the provost- 
marshal and cord — ;vou know f keep my word for good and evil ” 

He toiiehed his hat as he bade them tarowell, and shook hands 
cordially with Major Belleudeii. 

“ Adieu,” he said, “ in> stout-hearted old friend ’ Good luck he 
with you, and better times to us both '” 

The horsemen whom he einiiniaiuled had been onec more re- 
duced to tolerable order by the exeitions of Major Allan ; and, 
though shorn ot their splendour, and with their gilding all he- 
smirthed, made a nnicli more regular and military appearance 
on leaving, for the second time, the tower of Tillictudleiii, tliaii 
wImti tliey returned to it after their rout. 

Major Bclleiiden, now li*ft to his own resources, sent out se- 
veral videttes, both to obtain supplies of provisions, and esjK'cuilly 
of meal, and to get knowledge ot the motions of the enemy All 
the news he could collect on the second subject tended to prove 
that the msurgciits meant rcrtiain on the field of battle for that 
night. But they, also, had abroad their detachments and ad- 
v.iiiced guards, to collect supplies ; and great was the doubt and 
distress ot those who received contrary orders, in the name of 
the King and iii tliat of the Kirk, — the one conimmding them 
to send provisions to victual the Castle of Tilhetudiem, and the 
other enjoining them to forward supplies to the catnj[> of the godly 
profesBoi-s of true religion, now in anus for the cause of cove- 
nanted reformation, presently pitched at Drumclog, nigh to 
JiOudoii-hill. Each summons closed with a denunciation of fire 
and sw'ord if it was neglected; for neither party could confide so 
far in the lojaify or zeal of those whom they addressed, as to 
Jiopc they would part with their property upon other terms. So 
that the poor people knew not what luuid to turn themselves to ; 
und, to say truth, there were some who turned themselves to more 
than one. 

“ Thir kittle times will drive the wuiest o* us daft,” said Niel 
Blane, the prudent host of the Ilowff ; “ but I’se aye keep a calm 
smigli. — Jenny, what meal is in the gimei?” 

“ Four bovv.s o’ aitmeal, twa bows g’ bear, and twa bows o’ 
pease,” was Jenny’s reply. 
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“ Aweel, hinny,” continued Niel Blaue, Bighing deeply, " let 
Bauldy drive the pease and bear meal to the camp at Drumclog — 
he’s a whig, and wa» the auld gudewifc’s pleughman — the mash- 
lum bannocks will suit their mmrland staraachs weel. He maun 
say it ’s the last unce o’ meal in the house, or, if he scruples to 
ttdl a lie (as it’s no likely he will when it’s for the gude o’ tlie 
house), he may w'ait till Hiincan Glen, the auld drucken trooper, 
drives up the aitnieal to TillietudJem, niy dutifu’ service to ray 
Leddy and the Majf)T, and 1 haeiia as muekle left as will mak my 
pamtch ; and if Hunt nii manage right, 1 ’ll giu him a tass o’ whisky 
sliall mak the blue lui come out at lus mouth.” 

" And what are to eat ourselves then, father,” asked Jenny, 

when we hoe sent awa the haill meal in the ark and the 
girne! ? ” 

“Wo maun gar wheat-flour servo us for a blink,” said Niel, in 
a tone of resignation ; “ it’s no that ill food, though far frae being 
sae hearty or kindly to a Scotchman’s stamach os the cumoy ait- 
meal is; the Englishers live amaist u^ion’t; but, to be sui’c, tlie 
pock-puddings ken nae better.” 

While the prudent and peaceful endeavoured, like Niel Blane, 
to make fair weather with both parties, tliose who had more 
public (or party) spirit began to take arms on all sides. The 
royalists in the country were not numerous, but were respectable 
from their fortune and influence, being chiefly landed proprie- 
tors of ancient descent, who, with their brothers, cousins, and 
dependents to tlie ninth generation, as well as their domestic ser- 
vants, formed a sort of militia, capable of defending their own 
peel-houses against detached bodies of the insurgents, of resisting 
their demand of supplies, and mterceptmg thoso which were sent 
to the presbyterian camp by others. The news that the Tower 
of Tillietudlcm was to be defended against the msurg^'fs, aifoided 
great courage and support to these fc idal volunteer^, who con- 
sidered it as«a stronghold to which thi y might retreat, in case it 
should become impossible for them toniamtain the desult^Ty war 
they were now about to w^age. 

On the other hand, the to\vns, the villages, the farm-houses, 
the properties of small heritors, sent forth numerous recruits to 
the presbyterian interest. These men had been the principal suf- 
ferers daring tlie oppression oi the time Their minds were fretted, 
soured, and driven to desperation, by tlie vanous exactions and 
cruelties to which they bad been subjei^ed ; and, although by no 
means united among Uiemselvcs, either concerning the purpose of 
this formidable msurj^ction, or the means by which that purpose 
was to be obtained, most of them considered it as a door opened 
by Providence to obtain the liberty of conscience of which they 
hM been long deprived, and to shake themselves free of a ty- 
ranny, directed both against body and soul. Numbers of these 
men, therefore, took up arms ; and, in Uie phrase of their time 
and party, prepared to ciut m their lot witli die victors of Lou- 
don-hill. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Jnaniaf. I do not like tlio man : He is a heathen. 

And speaks the langiia^ of Canaan tnily 
Tribulation, \uu must await his culling;, nnd the iNumnf? 

Of the good spirit. You did ill to uobnud iimi. T/u Atchcmut 

\Ve return to Henry Morton, whom we left on the field of 
battle. He was eating, by one of the watch-fires, his portion of 
the pro\isions winch had been distnbutc'd to the army, and mus- 
ing deeply on the path which he was ne\t to pursue, when Hurley 
suddenly caino up to iiim, accompanied b> tliu young minister 
whose exhortation after the victory had produced aucli a power- 
ful effect. 

Henry Morton,” said Balfour, ahniptly, “ the council of the 
army of the Covenant, confiding that the wm of .Silas Morton can 
never prove a lukewarm Laodicean, or an indifferent Gallio, in 
this great day, have nominated you to be a captain of tlieir host, 
with the right of a \ote m their council, and all authority fitting 
for an officer who is to comTiiaiid ("hnstian men.” 

“ Mr Balfour,” replied Morton, without hesitation, " J feel 
this mark of confidence, xuni it is not surprising that a natund 
sense of tKo injuries of my country, not to mention those I have 
sustained lu my own person, should make iiio sufficiently willing 
to draw my sword for liberty and freedom of conscumco But I 
will own to ^oii, that I must he better Hatched coneoriiing dio 
principles on which you bottom your cause, ere 1 can agree to 
take a command amongst you.” 

And can you doubt of our pnnciplcs,” answered Burley, 
“ since we have stated them to be the reformation both of church 
and state, tlic rebuilding of the decayed sanctuary, the gathering 
of the dispersed saints, and the destruction of tlie man of sin 

I will own frankly, Mr Balfour,” replied Morti>n, “ much of 
this sort of language, winch J observe is so powerful with others, 
IS entirely lost on me. It is proper you should be aware of this 
before we commune further together.” (The young clergyman 
here groaned deeply.) “ I distress you, sir,” said Morton ; “ but 
perhaps it is because you will not hear me out. I revere the 
Scriptures as deeply as you or any Christian can do. 1 look into 
them with humble hope of extracting a rule of conduct and a law 
of salvation. But 1 expect to find this by an examination of their 
general tenor, and of the spirit which they umformly breathe, and 
not by wresting particular passages from their context, or by the 
application of Ikriptural phrases to circumstances and events 
with which they have often very slender relation.” 

The young divine seemed shocked and thunderstruck wiUi this 
declaration, and was about to remonstrate. 

" Hush, Ephraim!” said Burley; « yeraember he Is but as a 
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habe in Hwaddlinf^ clothes. — Listen to me, Morton. I will speak 
to thee in the worldly Iangua^;e of that carnal rwuson, which is, 
for the present, thy blind and imperfect {^ide. What is the ob- 
ject for which thou art coiitciiit to draw thy sword ( Is it not that 
the church and state sliould be reformed by the free voice of a 
frc'e parhainent, with such laws as shall her(»aftcr prevt'nt the 
executive j^ivernment from spilling tlie blood, torturing and im- 
pnsonin^ flie persons, exhausting the estates, and traiiiphng upon 
the coii'.cieiices of rnt ii, at their own wicked pleasure 

‘‘ Most certainly,’ said Morton ; such I esteem legitimaU* 
causes of warfare, ai'J for such I will fight wliiie 1 can wield a 
sword.’’ 

“ ^^ay, but,” said Macbriar, “ je handle this matter too tenderly ; 
nor will my conscience permit me to lard or daub over the causes 
of divine wrath” 

“ Peace, Kphraim Macbriar!” again intemipted Hurley, 

" I will not peace,” said the young man. ** Is it not the cause 
of my Master who hath scut me * Is it not a profane and KriLstian 
destroying of his authority, usui'pation of his power, dtsual of his 
name, to place either King or Parhanumt in his place as the 
master and governor of his household, the adulterous husband 
of Ins spouse i ” 

“ You speak well,” said Burley, dragging bun aside, ‘Mnit not 
wisely. Your own ears have heard this luglit m council how this 
scattered remnant are broken and divided, and w'onld now 
make a veil of separation between them would ye build a wall 
with unslaked mortar! — it a fox go up, it will breach it.” 

‘‘ I know,” said the joung clergyman, in reply, tJiat tlujii 
art faithful, honest, and zealous, ( vtsi unto -iay ing; but, beiieie 
me, this worldly craft, this tcmpon/ing with sin and with iiifir- 
Tuity, is in itself a fallmg away ; and, I fear me, II ' wen will not 
honour us to do much more for ilis gl(‘.*y, when we sts k to carnal 
cunning an<f to a fleshly arm. The sanctified end must be v\rought 
by sanctified means.” 

’ “ I tell thee,” answered Balfour, " thy zeal is too rigid m this 
matter; we cannot yet do without the help of the l^aodjceans and 
the Erastiaiis ; we must endure for a space the indulged in the 
midst of the council — the sons of Zeruiali are yet too strong for 
us.” 

I tell thee I like it not,” said Macbriar. “ God can work de- 
liverance by a few as well as by a multitude. The host of the 
faithful tliat was broken upon Pcntlaiid-hills, paid but the fitting 
penalty of acknowledging the carnal interest of that tyrant and 
oppressor, (Jharlee Stuart.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said Balfour, thou knowest the healing reso- 
lution tliat the council have adopted — to make a comprehending 
declaration, that may suit the tender consciences of all who groan 
under the yoke of our pi-escnt oppressors. Return to the council 
if thou wilt, and get them to recall it, and send fortii one upon 
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ruuTowor grounds. But abide not here to hinder my gaining over 
this youth, whom my soul travails for; bis name alone will 
forth hunteds to our banners.*’ 

Do as thou wilt, then,” said Macbriar ; " but 1 will not assist 
to mislead the youth, nor bring him into jeopardy of life, unless 
upon such grounds as will ensure his eternal rewa^.” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the impatient preacher, 
and returned to his proselyte. 

That we may be enabled to dispepse with detailing at Icngtli 
the arguments by which he urged Morton to join the uisurgeiits, 
we shall take this opportunity to give a brief sketch of the per- 
son by whom they were used, and the motives which he had for 
interesting himself so deeply in the conversion of young Morton 
to his cause. 

John Balfour of Kinloch, or Burley (for he is designated botli 
ways in the histories and proclamations of tliat melancholy pe- 
riod), was a gentleman of some fortune, and of good family, in 
the county of Fife, and had been a soldier from his youtli up- 
wards. In tlio younger part ui liis life he bad been wild and licen- 
tious, but had early laid aside open profligacy, and embraced the 
strictest tenets of Calvinism. Unfortunately, liabits of excess and 
intemperance were more ea^^ily rooted out of his dark, satumine, 
and enterprising spirit, than the vices of revenge and ambition, 
which continued, notwithstanding Ins religious professions, to ex- 
ercise no small sway over his mind. Daring in design, precipitate 
and violent m execution, and going to the very extremity of the 
most rigid recusancy, it was his ambition to place hmiself at tlie 
liead of the presbytenan interest. 

'J'o attain this eminence among tlie whigs, he had been active 
111 attending their conienticles, and more tlian once liad com- 
manded them when they appeared in anns, and beaten off the 
forces sent to disperse them. At length, the gratification of his 
own flercfi enthusiasm, juiuod, as some say, with motives of pn- 
vate revenge, placed him at the head of fliat party who assassi- 
nated the Primate of Scotland, as the author of the sufferings of 
the presbyterians. The violent measures adopted by Government 
to revenge tins deed, not on tlie perpetrators onl^, but on the 
whole professoi*s of the religion to which they belonged, together 
with long previous sufferings, without any prospect of deliver- 
ance except by force of aims, occasioned Uie insurrection which, 
as we have alreafly seen, commenced by the defeat of CJaver- 
house ill the bloody skirmish of Loudoii-hill. 

But Burley, notwithstanding the share he had in the victoiy^, 
was far from finding himself at the summit which his ambition 
aimed at. This was partly owing to the various opinions enter- 
tained among the insurgents concerning the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe. The more violent among them did, indeed, approve 
of this act as a deed of justice, executed upon a persecutor of God’s 
church through the immediate inspiration of the Deity ; but the 
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greater part of the presbyteriaiis disowned the deed as a crime 
highly culpable, although they admitted that the Archbishop’s 
punishment had by no means exceeded his deserts. The insur- 
gents differed m another main pointy which has been already 
touched upon. The more warm aud extravagant fanatics con- 
demned, as guilty of a pusillanimous abandonment of the rights 
of the church, those preachers and congregations who were con- 
tented, in any manner, to exeicise Their religion thi*ougli the 
permission of the ruling government. This, they said, was abso- 
lute Erastianism, or subjection of the church of God to the regu- 
lations of an earthlj government, and therefore but one degree 
better than prelacy or popery. — Again, the more moderate party 
were content to allow the king’s title to the throne, and in secular 
affairs to acknowledge his authority, so long as it was excn*ised 
with due regard to the liberties of the subject, and m conformity 
to the laws of the realm, ilut the tenets of the wilder sect (called, 
from their leader Richard Cameron, by the name of Cameroiiians) 
went the length of disowning the reigning monarch, iind every 
one of his successors who should not acknowledge the Solomu 
League and Covenant, The seeds of disunion were, therefore, 
thickly sown in this ill-fatod party ; and Balfour, howeviT enthu- 
siastic, and however much attached to the most violent of tliosc 
tenets which we have noticed, saw nothing but ruin to the general 
cause, if tliey were insisted on during this crisis, w'hen unity was 
of so much consequence. Hence ho disajiproved, as we have seen, 
of the honest, dowuiright, and ai'dont zeal of Macbriar, and was 
extremely desirous to receive the assistance of the moderate party 
of preshyterians in the immediate overthrow of the Goveruincnt, 
with the hope of being hereafter able to dictate to them what 
should be substituted ui its place. 

He was, on this account pai-ticularly anxious t secure the 
accession of Henry Morton to tlie cau-^ of the insurgents, 'fhe 
memory of his father was generally t-ii ^emed among tlie presby- 
tenans ; and as few persons of any decent quality li^ jomed the 
insurgents, this young man’s family and prospects were such as 
almost ensured his being chosen a leader. Through Morton’s 
means, as being the son of his ancient comrade, Burley conceived 
he might exercise some influence over the more liberal part of 
the army, and uUimatoK, perhaps, ingratiate himself so far with 
them, as to be chosen commander-in-chief, which was tlic mark 
at which his ambition aimed. He had, therefore, witliout waiting 
till any oilier person took up the subject, exalted to the council 
the talents and disposition of Morton, and easily obtained his 
elevation to the painful rank of a leader in this disunited and un- 
disciplined amay. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Morton to accept of 
this daiiTOrouB promotion, as soon as he had gotten rid of his leas 
wary and uncompromising compamon Macbriar, w'ere sufficiently 
artful and urgent. He did not affect either to deny or to dis- 
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gui«ie that the Bcntlraents which he himself entertained concern- 
ing church government, went as far as those of the preacher wlio 
had just left them ; but he argued, tliat when the affairs of the 
nation were at such a desperate crisis, minute difference of opi- 
nion ‘should not prevent those who in general wished well to their 
oppressed coimtry, fi*ora drawing their swords in its behalf. Man^ 
nt the subjects of diMsion—as, for example, that concerning the 
Indulgence itself — arose, he observed, out of circumstances which 
would cease to exist, provided their attempt to free the country 
should bo successful, seeing that the presbytery, being in tliat case 
triumphant, would need to make no such compromise with the 
Government ; and, consequently, with the abolition of the Indul 
gence, all discussion of its legality would be at once ended. He 
insisted much and strongly upon the necessity of taking advan- 
tage of this favourable crisis, upon the certainty of their being 
joined by the force of the whole western shires, and upon the gross 
guilt which those w’ould incur, who, seeing the distress of the 
country, and the increasing tyranny with which it was governed, 
should, from fear or indifftToncc, withhold their active aid from 
the good cause. 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce him to join in 
any insurroetHm, which might appear to have a feasible prospect 
of freedom to the country. He doubted, indeed, greatly, whether 
the presimt attempt was likely to be supported by the strcngtli 
sufficient to ensure success, or by the wisdom and liberality of 
spirit necessary to make a good use of the advantages that might 
he gained. Upon the whole, however, considering the wrongs he 
had personally endured, and those which he had seen daily in- 
flicted on his fellow-subjects — meditating also upon the precarious 
and dangerous situation m which he already stood with relation 
to the Government, — he conceived himself, in every point of view, 
called upon to join the bod> of presbytcrians already in arms. 

But while he expressed to Burley his acquiescence in the vote 
w'hieh had named him a leader among the insuigeiifs, and a mem- 
ber of their council of war, it was not without a qualification. 

I am Willing,’* he said, " to contribute everything within my 
limited power to effect the emancipation of my country. But do 
not mistake me. 1 disapprove, in the utmost degree, of the action 
111 which this rising seems to liavc originated ; and no arguments 
slioiild induce me to join it, if it is to be carried on by such mea- 
sures as that with which it has commenced.” 

Burley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy and dark glow 
to his swarthy brow, 

“ You mean,” he said, in a voice w'hich he designed should not 
betray any emotion — “ You mean the death of James Sharpe ? ” 

“ Frankly,” answered Morton, ** such is my meanmg.** 

You imagine, then,” said Burley, that the Almighty, in 
times of difficulty, does not raise up mstruments to deliver his 
church from her oppressors! You are of opinion that the justice 
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of ati execution consistB^ not in the extent of the sufferer*s crime, 
or in his having merited punishment, or in the wholesome and 
salutary effect wliich that example is likely to produce upon other 
evil-doers, but hold that it rests solely in the robe of the judge, 
the height of the bench, and the voice of the doomster ? Is not 
•just punishment justly inflicted, whether on the scaffold or the 
moor? And where constituted judges, from cowardice, or from 
having ca.st in their lot with transgressors, suffer them not onl> 
to pa»» at liberty through the land, but to sit in the high places, 
and dye their garments in the blood of the saints, — is it not well 
done in any brave spl its who shall draw their private swords in 
the public cause?” 

“ I have no wish to judge this individual action,” replied Mor- 
ton, further than is necessary to make you fully aware of my 
principles. I therefore repeat, that the case you have supposed 
does not satisfy my judgment. That the Almighty, in his myste- 
rious providence, may bring a bloody man to an end deservedly 
bloody, docs not vmdicato those who, without authority of any 
kmd, take upon themselves to bo the instruments of execution, 
and presume to call them the executors of divme vengeance.” 

“ And were w'e not so ? ” said Burley, in a tone of fierce en- 
thusiasm* “ Were not we — was not every one who owned the 
inteirest of the Covenanted Church of Scotland, bound by that 
covenant to cut off the Judas who had sold the cause of God for 
fifty thousand merks a-year ? Had we met him by the way as he 
came down from London, and there smitten him with the edge of 
the sword, we had done but the duty of men faithful to our cause, 
aud to our oatlis recorded iii heaven. Was iiijt the execution itself 
a proof of our wamnt? Did not llie Lord deliver lura into our 
liands when we looked out but for om‘ of his inferior tools of per- 
.secution 1 Did we not pray to be resolved how we shoii d act, and 
was it not borne in on our hearts as if it had been written on 
them with thd point of a diamond, ‘ Ye sliall surely take him and 
slay him?* — Was not the tragedy full lialf an hour in acting ere 
tho sacrifice was completed, and tliat m an open heath, and within 
the patrols of their garrisons — and >et who interrupted the great 
work? — What dog so much as bayed us dumig the pursuit, the 
taking, the slaying, and the dispersing ' Then, who wiU say — who 
dare say, that a mightier arm than ours was not herein revealed ?** 

“You deceive yourself, Mr Balfour,” said Morton; “ such cir- 
cumstances of facility of execution and escape have often attended 
commission of the most enormous crimes. — But it is not 
mine to judge you. 1 have not forgotten that the way was opened 
to the former liberation of Scotland by an act of violence which 
no man can justify — the slaughter of Gumming by the hand of 
Robert Bruce; and, therefore, condemning this action, as 1 do 
and must, I am not unwilling to suppose that yon may have mo- 
tives vindicating it in your own eyes, though not in mine, or in 
those of sober reason. 1 only now mention it, because 1 desire 
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you to understand that I join a cause supported by men engaged 
in open war^ which it is proposed to curry on according to the 
rules of civilized nations, without in any respect approving of the 
act of violence which gave immediate rise to it.” 

Balfour bit his lip, and with difficulty suppressed a violent 
answer. He perceived with disappointment, tliat, upon pomts of 
pnnciple, his young brother -m- arms possessed a clearness of 
judgment, and a firmness of mind, which afforded but httle hope 
of his being able to exert that degree of influence over him which 
he had expected to posbChs. After a moment’s pause, however, 
he said, with coolness, “ My conduct is open to men and angels. 
The deed was not done in a comer — 1 am here in arms to avow 
it, and care not where, or by whom, I am called on to do so— 
whetlier m the council, the held of battle, the place of execution, 
or the day of the last great trial. 1 will not now discuss it furtlier 
with one who is yet on the other side of the veil. But if you will 
cast in your lot with us as a brother, come with me to the council, 
who are still sitting, to arrange the future march of the army, 
and the means of improving our victory.” 

Morton arose and followed him iii bilcnce, — not greatly de- 
lighted with his associate, and better satisfied with tlie general 
justice uf the cause which he had espoused, than either with the 
measures or tlie motives uf many of tlioso who were embarked 
in it. • 


CHAPTER XXn. 

And look how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plam — so many hollow factions. 

Trotltu and Crestida. 

In a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile from the field 
of battle, was a shepherd’s hut — a miserable cottage, which, as 
the only enclosed spot witliin a moderate distance, the leaders of 
the presbytcrian army liad chosen for tbcir council house. To- 
wards this spot Burley guided Morton, who was sm'prised, as lie 
approached it, at the multifarious confusion of sounds which is- 
sued from its preemets. The calm and anxious gravity which it 
might be supposed would have presided in councils held on such 
important subjects, and at a period so critical, seemed to have 
given place to discord wild, and loud uproar, which fell on tho car 
of their new ally as an evil augury of their future measures. As 
they approached the door, they found it open indeed, but choked 
up with the bodies and heads of countrymen, who, though no 
members of the coimcil, felt no scruple in intruding tbemselvos 
upon deliberations m which they were so deeply interested. By 
expostulation, by threats, and even by some degree of violence, 
Burley, the stemnosB of whose character maintained a sort of su- 
periority over these disorderly forces, compelled the intruders to 
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retire, and, introducing Morton into the cottage, secured the door 
behind them against impertinent curiosity. At a less agitating 
moment, the young man might have been entertained with the 
singular scene of which ho now found himself an auditor and a 
spectator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were enlightened 
partly by some furze which blazed on the hearth, the smoke where- 
of, having no legal vent, eddied aro\md, and formed over the heads 
of the assembled council a clouded canopy — as opaque a« Uieir 
metaphysical theol< gy — through which, like stars through mist, 
were dimly seen to inkle a few blinking candles, or rather rushes 
dipped in tallow, tliu property of the poor owner of the cottage, 
which were stuck to the walls by patches of wet clay. This broken 
and dusky light showed many a countenance elated with spiritual 
pride, or rendered dark by fierce entlmsiasm ; and some whose 
anxious, wandering, and uncertain looks, showed they felt them- 
selves rashly embarked m a cause which they had neither cou- 
rage nor conduct to bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to 
abandon, for very shame. They were, indeed, a doubtful and dis- 
united body. The most active of their number were those con- 
cerned with Burley in the death of the Primate, four or five of 
whom had found their way to lioudon-hill, together with other 
men of the same relentless and uncompromising zeal, who bad 
in various ways given desperate and unpardonable offence^to the 
Government. 

With them were mingled their preachers, men who had spumed 
at the indulgence offered by Government, and preferred assem- 
bling their flocks in the wilderness, to worshipping m temples built 
by human hands, if their doing the latter should be construed to 
admit any right on the part of their rulers fu mterlere with the 
supremacy of the Kirk. The other class of eouncilK»ri w'ere such 
gentlemen of small fortune, and substantial farmers, as a sense 
of intolerab^ oppression had induced to take arms and join the 
insurgents. These also had their clergymen with them ; and such 
divines, having many of them taken advantage of the indulgence, 
were prepared to resist the measures of their more violent bre- 
thren, who proposed a declaration in which they should give tes- 
timony against the warrants and instructions for indulgence as 
sinful and unlawful acts. This delicate question had been passed 
over in silence in the first draught of the manifestoes which they 
intended to publish of the reasons of their gathering in arms ; but 
it had been stirred anew during Balfour's absence, and, to his great 
vexation, he now found that boUi parties had opened upon it in full 
cry, — Macbriar, Kettledrummle, and otlier teachers of the wan- 
derers, being at the very springtide of polemical discussion with 
Peter Poimdtext, the indulged pastor of MUnwood's parish, who, 
it seems, had e’en ginled himself with a broadsword, but, ere he 
was called upon to fight for the good cause of presbytery in the 
fi^d, waa manfully defending his own dogmata in the council. It 
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was the din of this confKct, maintained chiefly between Poundtext 
and Kettledrnmrnle, together with the clamour of their adlioreuts, 
which had saluted Morton’s ears upon approaching the cottage. 
Indeed, as both the divines were men well gifted with words and 
lungs, and each fierce, ardent, and intolenuit m defence of his 
own doctrine, prompt in tlie recollection of texts wherewith they 
battered each other without mercy, and deeply impressed witii the 
importance of the subject of discussion, the noise of the debate 
betw'ixt thorn fell little short of that which might have attended 
an actual bodily conflict. 

Burley, scandali/cd at the disunion implied in tliis virulent strife 
of tongues, intei'iio'^ed between the disputants, and, by some gene- 
ral remarks on the imseasonableness of discord, a soothing address 
' to the vanity of each party, and the exertion of the autlionty w'hich 
his services in that day’s victory entitled him to assume, at length 
succeeded in prevailing upon them to adjourn farther discussion 
of the controversy. But although Kottlcdi'iiiniiilc and Poundtext 
were thus for tin* tune silenced, they continued to eye each other 
like two dogs, who, having been separated by the authority of their 
masters wliili* fighting, liavo retreated, each beneath the chair of 
his owner, still watching each otluT’s motions, and indicating, by 
occasional grow N, by the creett'd bristles of the back aud ears, 
and by tJie red glance of the eye, fcliat tbcir discord is unappciused, 
and tli,it they only wait the first opportunity afforded by any ge- 
neral movenieiit or commotion in the company, to fly once moiv 
at each other’s throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause to present to 
the eouiieJ Mr Henry Morton of Milnwood, as one touched with 
a sense of the evils of tlie times, and willing to jienl goods and life 
111 the precious cause for which liis fatlier, tlie renowned Silas 
Morton, had given m his time a sonl-stirring t<*stiinony. Morton 
was instantly received witli tlie right hand of fellowship by his 
ancient pastor, 1 ‘oiiudtext, and by those among the insurgents 
w^ho supported the more moderate principles. The others mut- 
tf^red something about Erastianism, and reminded lach other in 
wliispers, tli.it Silas Morton, once a stout and wortliy servant of 
the (Covenant, had been a backslider in the day when the reso- 
liitioners luid led the way in owning the authority of Cliarksi 
Stuart, thereby making a gap whereat the present tyrant was 
afterwards brought in, to the oppression both of Kirk and country. 
They added, however, that, on this great day of calling, they would 
not refiise society with any who should put hand to the plough; 
and so Morton was installed in his office of leader and couneiUor, 
if not with the full approbation of his colleagues, at least without 
any formal or avowed dissent. They proceeded, on Burley’s mo- 
tion, to divide among tliemselves the command of the men who 
had assembled, and whose numbers were daily increasing. In this 
partition, the insurgents of Poundtext’s parish and congregation 
were naturally placed under the command of Morton; an arrange- 
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ment mutually aj^eable to both parties, as he was recommended 
to their confidence, as well by his persomil qualities as his having 
been bom among them. 

When this task was accomplished, it became necessaiy to de- 
termine what use was to be made of their victory. Morton’s heart 
throbbed high when ho heard the Tower of TUlietudlem named 
as one of the most important positions to be seized upon. It 
commanded, as wc have often noticed, the pass between the more 
wild and the more fertile country, and must funiish, it was plau- 
sibly ur^ed, a 6tron};hold and place of rendezvous to the cavaliers 
and malignants of tho district, supposing tlie insurgents were to 
march onward and Iea\e it uninvested. Tliis measure was par- 
ticul irly urged as necessary by Pouiidtext and those of his imme- 
diate followers, whose habitations and families might be exposed 
to great seventies, if this strong plac«3 were permitted to remain 
ill possession of the royalists. 

“ I opine,” said Pouiidtext, — for, like the otlier divines of the 
period, he had no hesitation iii offering his advice upon military 
uiafters, of which ho was profoundly ignorant — “ 1 opino that we 
should take m and raze that stronghold of the woman Lady Mar- 
garet Bcllcndeii, even though wc should build a fort and raise a 
mount against it ; for the race is a rebellious and a bloody race, 
and their hand has been heavy on the children of the Covenant, 
both in the former and the latter times. Their hook hath been 
lu our noses, and tbeir bridle betwixt our jaws.” 

What are their means and men of defence 1” said Burley. 
“ The place is strong ; but I eannot conceive that two women can 
make it good against a host.” 

“ There is also,” said Poundtext, " Harrison the steward, and 
John Giidyill, even tlie lady’s chief butler, who boasteth himself 
a man of war from his youth upward, and who spri lu’ the banner 
against the good cause with that roan of Belial, James Grahame 
of Montrose.” 

“ Pshaw ! ” returned Burley, scornfully — a butler ! ” 

^ Also, there is that ancient malignant,” replied Poundtext, 

Miles Bellenden of Chai*nwood, whose hands have been dipped 
in the blood of the saints.” 

" If that,” said Burley, ‘‘ be Miles Bellenden, the brother of 
Sir Arthur, he is one whose sword will not turn back from battle ; 
but ho must now be stricken in years.” 

" There was word in the country as 1 rode along,” said another 
of the council, that so soon as they heard of the victory which 
has been given to us, they caused shut the gates of the tower, and 
caUoa in men, and collected ammumtion. They were ever a fierce 
and a malignant house.” 

^ We will not, with my consent,” said Burley, engage in a 
siege which may consume time. We must rush forwaM, and 
follow OUT advantage by occupying Glasgow; for I do not fear 
tliat the troops we have this day beaten, even with the assistance 
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of my Lord Rosses rogiment, will judge it safe to await our 
coming.’^ 

i lowboit,*’ said Poundtext, ** wo may display a banner before 
the Tower, and blow a trumpet, and summon them to come forth. 
It may be that they will give over the place into our mercy, though 
they be a rebellious people. And wo will summon the women to 
come forth of their stronghold, tliat is, Lady Margai'et Bellenden 
and her grand-daughter, and Jenny Dennison, which is a girl of 
an ensnaring eye, and the other maids, and we will give tliem a 
safe-conduct, and send them in peace to the city, even to the town 
of Edinburgh. But John Gudyill, and Hugh Harrison, and Miles 
Bellenden, wc will restrain with fetters of iron, even as they, hi 
times by past, have done to the martyred saints.’* 

" Who talks of safe-conduct and of jieace? '* said a shrill, broken, 
and overstrained voice, from the crowd. 

“ Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Macbriar, in a sootliing tone, 
to the speaker. 

“ I will not hold my peace,” reiterated the strange and unna- 
tural \oiee ; — ‘^is this a time to speak of peace, when the earth 
<iuakes, and the mountains are re^nt, and the nvers are chaiigod 
into blood, and the tw'o-edgcd sword is drawn from the shcatli to 
dunk gore as if it were w'aU^r, and devour flesh as the fire devours 
dry stubble ^ ” 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled forward to the inner 
part of the eircle, and presented to Morion’s wondering eyes a 
figure worthy of such a voice and such language. The rags of a 
dress which had once been black, added to the tattered fragments 
of a shepherd’s plaid, compobcd a covering scarce fit for tlie pur- 
poses of decency, much less lor tliose of warmth or comfort. A 
long beard, as wliite as snow, hung down on his breast, and min- 
gled with bushy, uncombed, griz/led hair, which hung in elf-locks 
around his wild and staniig visage. The features seemed to be 
extenuated by penury and f.imine, until they hardly retained the 
likeness of a human asyiect. The eyes, grey, wild, and wandering, 
evidently betokened a bewildered imagination. lie held in lus 
hand arust^ sw'ord, clotted with blood, as were his long lean 
liands, which were garnished at the extremity witli nails like 
eagle’s claws. 

“ In the name of Heaven, who is he?” said Morton, in a 
whisper to Poundtext, — surprised, shocked, and even startled, at 
this ghastly apparition, which looked more like tlie resurrection 
of some cannibal priest, or druid red from his humaji sacnfice, 
than like an earthly mortal. 

" It is Habakkuk Mucklewrath,” answered Poundtext, in the 
same tone, whom the enemy have long detained in captivity in 
forts and castles, until his understanding hath departed from him, 
and, as 1 fear, an evil demon hath possessed him. Nevertheless, 
our violent brethren will have it, that he speaketh of the spirit, 
and that they fructify by his pouring forth.** 
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Here he vraa intemipted by Muekle wrath, who cried, in a voice 
that made the very beams of tlie roof quiver — “ Who talks of 
peace and safe-conduct ? who speaks of mercy to the bloody Iiouse 
of the maligiiants ^ 1 say, take the infants and dash them against 
the stones — Uke the daughters and the mothers of the house, 
and hurl them from the battlements of their trust, that the dogs 
may fatt m on their blood as they did on that of Jezabel, the 
spouse of Ahab, and that their carcasses may be dung to tlie face 
ol the field even in the portion of their latliers 

“ He speaks ngh ’* said more than one sullen voice from be- 
hind. “ Wo will be b jiioured with little service m the grt‘at cause, 
if we alieady make fair weather w'lth Heaven’s erumiios ” 

“ This IS utter aboniiiiatioii and daring impiety,” said Morton, 
unable to contain his indignation. *** Wliat blessing can you ex- 
fleet III a cause, in which ^oii listen to the mingled ravings oi 
madness and atrocity?” 

“ Hush, young man * ” said Kettledniramle, " and rost^rve thy 
eimsure for tliat for which thou canst render a reason. It is not 
for thee to judge into what vessels the spirit may be poured.” 

“ We judge of the tree by the fruit,” said Poundtext, and 
allow not that to bo of divine inspiration that contradicts the di- 
vine laws.” 

You forgt^t, brother Ponndtext,” said Macbnar, " that tliese 
are the latter days, when signs and woiidoi’s shall be multi- 
plied.” 

Poundtext stood forward to reply ; hut, ore he could articulate' 
a word, the insane preacher broke in with a scream that drowiic«l 
all competition. 

“ Who talks of signs and wonders * Am not i Habakkuk Muckle- 
wrath, whose naino is changed to M.igor-Missabib, 1>< eause I am 
made a terror unto myself and unto .dl that are arouiid me ^ — f 
heard it —When did I hear it' — was it not in the Tower of the 
Hass, tliat overhangetli the wide wild sea* - and it howled m 
the winds, and it roared in the billows, and it screamed, and it 
whistled, and it clanged, with the screams and the clang and the 
whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated, and flew, and dropped, 
and dived, on the bosom of the wati‘rs. I saw it — Where did I 
see it' — was it not from the high peaks of Dumbarton, when I 
looked westwai’d upon tho fertile land, and northward on the wild 
Highland hills ; when the clouds gathered and tlic tempest came, 
and tho lightnings of heaven flashed in sheets as wide as tlie ban- 
ners of an host? — What did I see * — Dead corpses and wounded 
horses, the rushing togetlier of battle, and garments rolled m 
blood. — What heard I ? — The voice that cried. Slay, slay — smite 
— slay utterly — let not your eye have pity ! slay utterly, old and 
young, the maiden, the child, and the woman whose head is grey ! 
— defile the house, and fill the courts with the slain !” 

^ We receive the command !” exclaimed more than one of the 
company. Six days ho hath not spoken nor broken bread, and 
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HOW Ills tongue is unloosed. We wiceive the command ; — as he 
liath said, so will we do.” 

Astonished, disgusted, and liorror-struck at wliat he had seen 
and heard, Morton turned away from the circle and left the c<»t- 
tage. He was followed by Burley, who had his eye on his nio- 
tions. — “Whither aro you going*” said the latter, taking him 
by the arm. 

“ Anywhere, — I care not whither; but here I will abide no 
longer ” 

“ Art thou so soon w cary, young man * ” answered Burley. “ 'Fhy 
hand is Viut now put to tho plough, and wouldst thou already 
abandon it * Is tins thy adlierence to the cause of tliy father ? ” 

“ No cause,” replied Morton, indignantly — “ no cause can pros- 
per, so conducU'd. One party declares for the ravings of a blood- 
thirsty madman; another leader is an old schola^itic pedant; a 
third” — he stopped, and his oorapamoii eontiiiiied the sentence 
— “Isa desperate homicide, thou w'ould'^t say, like John Baltour 
of Burley * — I can bear thy misconstruction without rosentineiit 
Thou dost not consider, that it is not men of ^ohe^ and self- 
seeking minds who arise in these days i>f wrath to execute judg- 
ment and to accomplish delnerance. Hadst thou but seen tlic 
armies of England, during her Parliament of 1640, whose ranks 
were filled with sectaries and enthusiasts, wilder than the ana- 
baptists of Munster, tliou wouldst have had more cause to marvel; 
and yet these men were unennquered on the held, and their hands 
wrought marvellous tiling for the liberties of the land.” 

“But their affairs,” replied Morton, “ were wisely conducted, 
and the vitflence of their zeal expended itself in their exhortations 
and sermons, without bringing divisions into their eouncils, or 
cruelty into their conduct. I have often heard my father say s(», 
and protest, tliat he wondered at nothing so mneh as the con- 
trast between the extravagance of their religious tenets, and tlie 
wisdom and moderation with which they conducted tlieir civil and 
military affairs. But our councils seem all one wild chaos of 
confusion.” 

“Thou must have patience, Henry Morton,” an sw'ered Balfour; 
“ thou must not leave the cause of thy religion and countiy citJier 
for one w'ild word, or one extravagant action. Hear me. I have 
already persuaded the wiser of our friends, that the councillors 
are too numerous, and that we cannot expect that the Midiamteb 
shall, by so large a iiumlier, be delivered into our hands. They 
have hearkened to my voice, and our assemblies will be shortly 
reduced within such a numlier as can consult and act together; 
and in them thou slialt have a free voice, as well as m oi^enng 
our affairs of war, and protecting those to whom mercy should be 
shown — Art thou now satisfied*” 

“ It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered Morton, “ to 
be the means of softening the horrors of civil war; and I will not 
leave the post 1 liave taken, unless 1 see measures adopted at 
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which my conecienco revolts. But to no bloody executions after 
quarter asked, or slaughter without trial, will I lend countenance 
or sanction ; and you may depend on my opposing them, with 
both heart and hand, as constantly and resolutely, if attempted 
by our own followers, as when they are tlie work of the enemy.” 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

“ Thou wilt find,” he said, “ that the stubborn and hard-hearted 
generation with whom wo deal, must be chastisofl with scorpions 
ere their hearts be humbled, aftd ere they accept the punishment 
of their iniquity. The wonl is gone forth against tlieiu, ‘ 1 will 
bring a sword upon you that shall avenge the quari’cl of my Co- 
venant.’ But what is done shall bo done gravely, and with dis- 
cretion, like that of tho worthy James Melvin, who executed 
judgment on tlic tyrant and oppressor, Cardinal Beaton.” 

1 own to you,” replied Morton, “ that 1 feel still more abhor- 
rent at cold-blooded and premeditated cruelty, than at that which 
is practised in the heat of zeal and resentment.” 

" Thou art yet hut a youth,” rephed Balfour, "and hast not 
learned how light in the balance are a lew drops of blood in com- 
pansou to the weight and importance of this great national tes- 
timony. But be not afraid, — thyself shall \ote and judge m these 
matters; it may be wo shall see littlo cause to stnvc together anent 
them.” 

With this concession Morton was compelled to be satisfied for 
tlic present ; and Burley left him, advising him to lie down and 
get some rest, as tlie host would probably move in the morning. 

And you,” answered Morton, — " do not you go to rest also ” 

" No,” said Burley ; " my eyes must not yet know si umber. This 
is no work to be done lightly. I have yet tt\ perfect the choosing 
of the committee of leaders, and 1 will call you b< times in the 
moniiiig, to be present at their considtation.” 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

The plac« in which he found himseir was not ill adapted for tlie 
purpose, being a sheltered nook, beneath a large rock, well pro- 
tected from the prevailing wind. A quantity ot moss, with wliicli 
tho ground was overspre^, made a couch soft enough for one who 
had suffered so much hardship and anxiety. Morton wrapped 
himself in the horseman’s cloak which he had still retained, 
stretched himself on the ground, and had not long indulged in 
melancholy reflections on the state of tlie country and ujKin his 
own condition, ere he was relieved from them by deep and sound 
slumber. 

The rest of the army slept on the ground, dispersed in groups, 
which chose their beds on the fields as they could best find shel- 
ter and convenience. A few of the principal leaders held wake- 
ful conference with Burley on the state of &eir affairs, and some 
watchmen were appointed, who kept themselves on the alert by 
chanting paahns, or listening to the exercises of the more gifted 
of their number. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Got with much ease— now meirlly to hone. 

Henry IV Parti. 

With the first peep of day Henryawoke, and found the faith- 
ful Ciiddie standing beside him with a portmanteau m his hand. 

“ I hae been just putting ^our honour’s thuigs in readiness 
again ye were waking,” said Cuddie, “ as is my duty, seeiiig ye 
hao been sae glide as to tak me into jom* service.” 

“ I take you into my service, Cuddie {” said Morton; “you 
must be dreaming.” 

“ Na, iia, stir,” answered Cuddie ; “ didria I say, when I was 
tied on the horse yondi r, that if ever ye gat loose 1 would be your 
servant, and ye didna say no ^ and if tliat isna Inrijig, 1 keniia 
what IS. Ye gac me nac aiies, imleed, but had gien me eiieugh 
before at Miliiwood.” 

“ Well, Cuddle, if insist on taking the chance of ray uii- 
prosporous fortunes ” 

“ Ou ay, I’se warrant us a’ prosper weel eneugli,” answered 
Cuddie, cheeringly, “ an ane.s in^ auld mitJuT vv.i.s weel putten up. 
1 hae begun the cdtiipiugning trade at an end that ih easy cueugh 
to ieain.” 

“ Pillaging, I suppose ? ” aaid Morton, “ for how else could you 
come by tliat portmanteau?” 

“ I wotna if it’s pillaging, or how yc ca’t,” said Cuddie; “ but 
it cornea natural to a body, and it ’a a profitable trade. Our folk 
had tirled the dead ih'agoons lus bare* as bawbees before we were 
loose ainaist. But when I saw the Whigs a’ uocl yokit by the 
lugs to Kcttledrummlo and tlie other cliield, 1 set aff at the lang 
trot on ray aiii cirand and your honour’s. Sac I took up the s^ke 
a wee bit, away to the right, where I saw the marks o' mony a 
horse-foot, and sure enough I cam to a place where then* had been 
some clean leatherin’, and a’ the puir chields were lying there 
buskit wi* their claes just as they had put them on that morning 
— naebody had found out that pose o* carcages — and wha suld be 
in the mi^t thereof (as my mither says) but our auld acquaint- 
ance, Sergeant Bothwell ? ” 

“ Ay I has that man fallen?” isaid Morton. 

“ Troth has he,” answered Cuddie ; “ and his een were open and 
hia brow bent, and his teeth clenched thegither, like the jaws of 
a trap for foumarts when tlie spring *b doun — 1 was amaist feared 
to look at him; however, 1 thought to hae turn about wi’ him, and 
sae 1 e’en riped his pouches, as lie had dune mony an honester 
man’s; and here’s your ain siller again (or your uncle’s, which 
is die some) that he got at Milnwood that unlucky night that made 
us a’ sodgers thegither.” 

“ There can be no harm, Cuddie,” said Morton, “ in making 
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use of this money, since wc know how he came by it ; but you 
must divide witli me.” 

" Bide a wee, bide a wee,” said Cuddie. " Weel, and there’s a 
bit ring lie had hinging in a black ribbon doun on his breast 1 
am thinking it has been a love-token, puir fallow — there’s nae- 
body sae rough but they hao aye a kind heart to the lasses — and 
there’s a book wi’ a wheiMi papers ; and I got In a or tliree odd 
things, that J ’ll keep to niysell, forby,” 

Upon iny word, you have made a very successful foray for a 
beginner,” said bn lew master. 

“ liaena I e’en now ? ” said Cuddie, with great exultation. “ I 
tauld ye 1 wasna that dooms stupid, if it cam to lilting things. — 
And forby, I hae gotten tiia giuk* liors€* A feckless loon of a 
Straven weaver, that lias left bis loom and his bem house to sit 
skirling on a cauld hill-side, had eatebed twa dragoon naigs, and 
he could neither gar them hup nor wind, sac he look a gowd noble 
for them baith — 1 suld hae tried him wi’ half the siller, but it’s 
an uiico ill place to get change in — Ye’ll find the siller’s mist^ing 
out o’ Bothwell's purse.” 

You have made a most excellent and useful purchase, Cuddie; 
— but what is that portmanteau ? ” 

“ The pockmantle < ” answered Cuddie ; " it was Lord Evan- 
dalc’s yesterday, and it 's jours the <lay. I fand it ahint the bush 
o’ broom yonder — Ilka dog has its day — Ye ken wliat the auld 
sang says, 

* Take turn about, mitlK'r, quo* Tam o* tlie l.inn * 

“ And, speaking o’ that, I mami gang and see about iny initber, 
puir auld bodj, if your honour hasna onj immediate commands.” 

“ But, Cuddie,” said Morton, ‘‘ 1 really caiiuot talvc these thmgs 
from you without some recompens<. ” 

“ Hout fie, stir,” answered Cuddi'*, “ ye suld aye be taking, — 
for recompense, ye may tliink about that some other time — I 
hae seen gey weel to nijsell wi’ some things that fit me better. 
What could [ do w i’ Lord Evandale’s braw^ clacs * Sergeant Both- 
well’s will servo me weel eneugh.” 

Not being able to prevail on the self - constituted and disin- 
terested follower to accept of anything for himself out of these 
warlike spoils, Morton resolved to take the first opportunity «if 
returning Lord Evandale’s propiTty, supposing him yet to bo 
alive ; and, m the meanwhile, did not hesitate to avail himself of 
Caddie’s prize, so far as to appropriate some changers of linen, 
and other trifling articles amongst those of more value which the 
portmanteau contained. 

He then hastily looked over tlic papers which were found in 
Bothwell’s pocket-book. These were of a miscellaneous descrip- 
tion. The roll of his troop, with the names of those absent on fur- 
lough, memorandums of tavcni-bills, and lists of delinquents who 
might be made subjects of fine and persecution, first presented 
themselves, along with a copy of a warrant from the Privy Council 
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to arrest certain persons of distinction therein named. In an- 
other pocket of the book were one or two commissioiLs which lh>th- 
weli had held at different times, and certificates of liis services 
abroad, in which his courage and military talents were highly 
praised. But the most remarkable paper was an accurate account 
of Ins genealogy, w'lth reference to many documents for establish- 
ment of its authenticity ; — subjoined was a list of the ample pos- 
sessions of the forfeited Karls of Botlnvell, and a particular account 
of the proportions in which King James VI. had bestowed them 
oil the courtiers and nobibty, by whose descendants they were at 
present actually possessed ; beneatli this list was written, in red 
letters, m the liand of the deceased, JHaud hmnemor^ F. S. E. B., 
the initials probably intimating Fianem Stewart, liarl of Botli- 
weJl. To thebe documents, winch strongly painted the character 
and feelings of their deceased proprietor, were added some which 
showed him in a light greatly different from that in which we have 
hitherto prt'sentod him to the reader. 

In a secret pocket of the book, winch Morton did not discover 
without some trouble, w'ore one or two lettc*rs, written in a lioau- 
tiful female hand. They were dated about twenty } ears bai*k, bore 
no address, and wore subscribed only by initials. Without having 
time to pcnisc them aeeurately, Morkui perceived that they con- 
tained the elegant yet fond i-xpressions of female aflection directed 
towards an objc*ct whose jealousy they endeavoured to sootlie, and 
of whose hasty , .suspicious, and impatient temper, the writer seemed 
gently to complain. The ink of these manubcripts had ftided by 
time, and, nofwithstaiulmg the great care which had obviously 
been taken for their preservation, they were in one or two places 
chafed 6.0 as to be illegible. 

“ It matters not,” (tliese words wore written on the envelope 
of that which had suffered iiiost)— “ I have thorn by heart *' 

With these Iottf*rs was a lock of liair wrapped in a copy of 
verses, written obviously with a feeling which afoneil, in Morton’s 
opiiunii, for the roughness of the po<dry, and the conceits with 
winch it abuimded, according to the btste of the period . 

1 liy hue, dear pledge, is pure and hnj^ht. 

As in that weJI'reuiciniMT’d ni^ht. 

When first thy nivstir* braid nas 'vvo>e, 

And flist my wliksper'd love 

SiiiLO then, how often hast thou press’d 
Tho tomd zone of thi.s wild breast, 

Wiioflc wrath find hate have swr>ni to dwell 
With the firiit t>in wliHi peopled licll ' 

A breast whtiso blood 'k a troubled ocean. 

Each throb the earthquake’s wild romiuotion ’ — 

O, if such dune thou ean^t endure. 

Yet keep tliy hue unstained and pure. 

What conquest oVr oa< h emnir thouKkt 
Of that hen o realm had Agnen wrought ' 

I had not wander’d wild and wide, 

W’lth such an anpel for my guide ; 

>ior hftf»\on nor earth roiild then reprove me, 

II she had lived, and hved to love me. 
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Not then this world’s wild jo;ys had been 
To me one savage huntlng-ecene, 

My flole delight the headlong race, 

And fnuitlc hurry of the chase. 

To start, pursue, and bring to bay. 

Hush in, drag down, and rend my prey, 

" Then from tiie carcass turn away , 

Mine ireful mood liud sweetness Uuned, 

And southed eocli wound wliich pride inflamed , — 

Yes, fjod and man miglit now approve me, 

If thou hadst hved, and lived to Jove me ' 

As he finished roading these linee, Merton could not forbear 
reflecting with cornp^tssion on the fate of this singular and most 
unhappy being, who, it appeared, while in the lowest state of de- 
gradation, and almost of contempt, had his recollections continu- 
ally flxed on the high station to which his birth seemed to entitle 
him; and, while plunged m gross licentiousness, was in secret 
looking back with bitter remorse to the period of his youth, during 
which he had nourished a virtuous, though unfortunate attach- 
ment. 

“ Alas ! what are we,” said Morton, “ that our best and most 
praiseworthy feelings can be thus debased and depraved — that 
licnourable pride can sink into haughty and desperate indifference 
for general opinion, and the sorrow of blighted affection inhabit 
the same bosom which licence, revenge, and rapine, have chosen 
for their citadel 1 But it is the same throughout : the liberal prin- 
ciples of one man sink into cold and unfeelmg indifference ; the 
religious zeal of another liuiries him into frantic and savage en- 
thusiasm. Our resolutions, our passions, arc like the waves of the 
sea, and, witliout the aid of Him who formed the human breast, 
we cannot say to its tides, ‘ Thus far shall je come, and no far- 
ther.* ” 

While he thus moralized, ho raised his eyes, and M^-ierved that 
Burley stood before him. 

“ Alread}bawakel” said that leader — “ It is well, and shows 
zeal to tread the path before you. What papt^rs are th( sel” he 
continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddie’s successful 
marauding party, and handed him the pocket-book of Bothwell, 
with its contents. The Cameronian leader looked with some at- 
tention on such of tlie papers as rt'lated to militai*y affairs, or 
public business ; but when he came to the verses, he tlirew them 
hrom him with contempt 

“ I little tliought,’* he said, “ when, by the blessing of God, I 
passed my sword tlmce times through the body of that arch tool 
of cruelty and persecution, that a ^aracter so desperate and so 
dangerous could have stooped to an art as trifling as it is profane. 
But 1 see that Satan can blend the most different qualities in bis 
well-beloved and chosen agents, and that the same hand which 
can wield a dub or a slaughter-weapon against the godly in the 
valley of destruction, can touch a tinkling lute, or a gittem, to 
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*;ootlic the ears of the danciii'j daughters of perdition in tlieir 
Vanity Fair.” 

“ \ our ideas of duty, then,” said Morton, ‘‘ exclude love of the 
fine arts, which have bet‘n supposed in general to purity and ti> 
ele\ate the mind'” 

“Tome, >oung man,” answered Burley, “and to those who 
thmk as I do, the pleasures of this world, under whatever name 
disguij»ed, aie vanity, as its grandeur and jiower ai’c a snare. We 
lia^e hut one object on earth, and that is to build up the temple 
ot the Lord ” 

“ I liave heard my father observe,” replied Morton, “ that many 
who assumed power in tlie name ot Heaven, were as severe in its 
exercLsc, and as unwilling to part with it, as if they had been 
solely moved by the motives of worldly ambition— But of tins 
another time. Havo }ou succeeded in obtaining a committee of 
the council to be nomniatc'd { ” 

“ I have,” answcivd Burley. “ The number is hinih'd to six, 
of which you arc one, and 1 como to \ all you to their delibera- 
tions.” 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered gra,s.s-plot, wdiere 
their colleagues awaited them. In this delegation of authority, the 
two principal factions which dnuled the tumultuary aiTny Imd 
each taken care to send three ot their own number. On the part 
of the Canierouians, were Burley, Machriar, and Kettledrummlc ; 
and on that of the moderate party, Poumltext, Henry Morton, 
and a small proprietor called the Laird of Langcale. Thus tlio 
two parties were equ^illy balanced by their representatives in tiie 
committee >>f management, although it seemed likely tliat those 
of the most violent opimoiis were, as is usual in such cases, to 
possess and exert the greater degree of energy. Their debate, 
however, 'was conducted more like men of tins world tlian could 
have been expected Irom tlieir conduct on tlic prew^il mg evening. 
After maturedy coiiMidenng their means and situation, and the 
probable mcrc\ise of their numbers, they agreed that they would 
keep their po'^ition for that day, m order to rcfi*csh their men, 
and give time to rcmforccments to join them, and that, on the 
next morning, they would direct their inarch towards Tillietud- 
lem, and summon that stronghold, as they expressed it, of ma- 
lignancy. If it was not surrendered to their summons, tliey 
resolved to try tlie effect of a brisk assault ; and, should that mis- 
carry, it was settled that they should leave a part ot tlieir num- 
ber to blockade the place, and reduce it, if possible, by faraiiie, 
while their mam body should march forward to dnve Claver- 
house and Lord Koss from the town of Glasgow. Such was the 
determination of the council of management; and thus Morton’s 
first entex^rise in active life was likely to be tlie attack of a castle 
belonging to the parent of his mistress, and defended by her re- 
lative, ^^ajo^ Bellenden, to whom he personally owed many obli- 
gations ! He felt fully the embarrassment of his situation, yet 
VOL. V. w 
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<*oiisoled himself with the reflection, that his newl} -acquired power 
m the insurgent army would give him, at all events, the means of 
extending to the iiimat<‘s of Tilbetudlcm a protection which no 
other circumstance could have afforded them; — and he was not 
without hope that he might ho able to mediate such an acconinio- 
dation betwixt them and the presbyteriaii army, as should secure 
them a sale neutrality during the war which was about to ensue. 


Jf I AFTER X\1V. 

Tlioro (’arijc a Kniclit from the IfcW of ‘»Lnn, 

lli!> uteed wan dnncJiM in blood and mm. ^IVLA^ 

We must now return to tlie fortress of Tilhetudlein and its in- 
habitants The morning, being the first after the battle of Loudoii- 
hill, had dawned upon its battlements, and the defenders hail 
already resumed tin* labours by which they proposed to iviider 
the place tenable, when the watchman, who was placed m a high 
turret called the Warder’s Tower, gave the signal that a horse- 
man was approaching. As he came nearer, his dress indicated an 
officer of the Life-Guards ; and the shiwiiess of his horse’s pace, 
as well as the manner in which the rider stooped on the saddle- 
bow, plainly showed that he was sick or \vouuded, 'Phe wicket 
was instantly opened to receive him, and Lord Evandalc rode into 
the court-yard, so reduced by loss of blood, that he was unable lo 
dismount without assistance. As he entered the hall, leaning upon 
a servant, the ladies slineked with sni’priso and terr<»r; for, pale 
as death, stained with blood, his regimentals stnled and torn, and 
his hair matted and disor<lere<l, he resembled ratlu a spectre 
than a human being, ihit tlu'ir next exclamation was that of joy 
at his escape. “ 

** Thank God’” exclaimed Lady Margaret, that you ai*e here, 
and ha^ e escaped the hands of the bloodthirsty murderers who 
have cut off so many of the king’s loyal servants ’ ” 

** Thank God ! ” added Edith, “ that you are hero and in safety! 
We liave dreaded the worst. But you are wounded, and I fear 
we liuvo little the means of assisting xou.” 

“ My wounds are only sword-cuts,” luiswored the young noble- 
man, as ho reposed himself on a seat ; " the pain is not worth 
mentioning, and I should not even feel exhausted but for the losvS 
of blood. — But it w^as not my purpose to bring my weakness to 
add to your dajiger and distress, but to relieve them, if possible. 
What can I do for you? — Permit me,” he added, addressing Lady 
Margaret — permit me to think and act as your son, my dear 
madam — as your brother, Edith!” 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with some em- 
pliasis, as if he feared that the apprehension of his pretensions 
as a suitor might render his proffered services unacceptable to 
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Miss Bcllenden. She was not inscnbible to his delicacy, but there 
was no time for exchange of sentiments 

“ We arc pn^paring for our defence,” said the old lady with 
great dignity ; — “ my brother has taken charge of our garrison, 
and, by the grace of (iod, we will give the rebels such a recep- 
tion as they deserve.’* 

“ Ilow gladly,’* said Evandale, “ wouhl I share in the defence 
of the tattle ! But in my prest'iit state, 1 should bo but a burden 
to vou — nay, something worse ; for, the knowledge that an officer 
of tlic Life-Ciuards was in the Castle would bo bufficient to make 
these rogues more desperately earnest to fiossess themselves of it. 
It they find it delt'iided only by the family, they may possibly 
iiuirch on to Glasgow rather than hazanl an assault.’* 

“ And can you think so meanly of us, my lord,” said Edith, 
with flic generous burst of feeling which woman so often evinces, 
and winch hecomob her so w'ell — her voice falti'ring thr<;ugh eager- 
ness, and her brow colouring with the noble warmth which dic- 
tated her language — “ lan )ou think so meanly of your friends, 
a.s that they would permit siieii eoiLsi derations to inteifere with 
their sheltering and protecting )ou at a moment when you are 
unable to detend yourself, and when the whole country is filled 
with the enemy? Is tliere a cottage in .Scotland whose owiieni 
would permit a valm‘d friend to leave it m such circumstances! 
And eaii you think we will allow you to go from a castle wiiicli wo 
hold to be strong enough for our own defrnce?'* 

Lord Evandale need never think of it,” .said Lady Margaret. 
“ 1 w’lll div-'S his wounds myself, it is all an old wife is fit lor in 
war time ; but to quit the Castle of Tillietudlem when the sword 
of the enemy is drawn to slay him, — the meanest trooper that 
ever wore ilie king’s coat on his back should not do so, much less 
my young Lord Evandale. — Ours is not a house tJiat ought to 
brook such dishonour. Tlie Tower of Tillietudlem has been too 

much distinguished by the visit of his most sacred” 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the Major. 

“ We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle,” .said Edith — 
" a wounded prisoner, and he wants to escape from ils. You must 
help us to keep him by force.” 

“ Lord Evandale*” exclaimed the veteran. “ I am as much 
pleased as when I got my first comuussion. Claverhouse reported 
you were killed, or inissmg at least.” 

" I should have been slain, but for a friend of yours,” said Lord 
EvandaJe, speaking with some emotion, and bending his eyes on 
the ground, as if he wished to avoid seeing the impression that 
what he was about to say would make upon Mias Bellendcn. ** 1 
was unhorsed and defenceless, and the sword raised to dispatch 
me, when young Mr Morton, the prisoner for whom you interest- 
ed yourself yesterday morning, interposed in tlic most generous 
manner, preserved my hfe, and furnished me with tlie means of 
escaping.” 
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As ho ended the sentence, a painful curiosity overcame his 
first resolution; he raised his eyes to Edith’s face, and imagined 
he could read in the glow of her cheek and the sparkle of her 
eje, joy at hearing of her lover’s safety and freedom, and tri- 
umph at his not having been left last in the race of genei*osity. 
Such, indeed, were her feelings ; but they were also mingled with 
admiration ot the ready iranknesa with which Lord Evandale had 
hastened to bear witn(‘ss to the merit of a favoured rival, and to 
acknowledge an oblige tion which, in all probability, lie would ra- 
ther have owed to anv thcr individual in tlie world. 

Major Eellenden, who would never have observed the emotions 
of eithir party, even bad they been much more markedly ex- 
pressed, contented himself wiUi saying, “ Since Henry Morton 
has influence with tliose rascals, I am glad he has so exerted it; 
hut I hope he will get clear of them as soon as he can. Indeed, 
I cannot doubt it. 1 know Ins principles, and that he detests their 
cant and hypocrisy. 1 have heard him laugh a thousand times at 
the pedantry of that old presbyterian scoundrel, Poundtext, who, 
after enjoying the indulgtmco of the Government for so many 
years, has now, upon the very first ruffle, shown himself in his 
own proper colours, and set off, with three parts of his crop-earf;d 
coiigi^egation, to join the host of tho fanatics, — But how did you 
escape after leaving the field, my lord*” 

" I rode for my lijfe, as a recreant knight must,” answered Lord 
Evandale, smiling. I took the route where I thought I hatl 
least chance of meeting with any of tho enemy, and I found shel- 
ter for several hour'' — you will hardly gui'ss where.” 

“At Castle Bracklan, perhaps,” said Lady Margaret, “or in 
the house of some other loyal gentleman 1 ” 

“ No, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean pn.' xt or an- 
other, from more than one house of tliat description, for fear of 
tho enemy foll6wing my traces; hut I foiud refuge in tho cottage 
of a poor widow, wliose luisband had been shot witlim tliesc throe 
months by a party of our corps, and whose two sons are at this 
rery moment with the insurgents.” 

“ Indeed!” said Lady Margaret Bellenden; “and was a fanatic 
woman capable of such generosity } But she disapproved, I sup- 
pose, of the teuets of her famUyl” 

“ Far from it, madam,” continued the yonng nobleman; “ she 
was in principle a rigid recusant, but she saw* my danger and dis- 
tress, considered me as a fellow-creature, and forgot that I was a 
cavalier and a soldier. She bound my wounds, and permitted mo 
to rest upon her bed, concealed mo from a party of the insur- 
gents who were seeking for stragglers, supplied mo with food, and 
did not suffer me to leave my place of I'efuge until she had 
learned tliat I had every chance of getting to mis tower withont 
dangetr.” 

“ It was nobly done,” said Miss Bellenden; “and I trust you 
will liave an opportunity of rewarding her generosity.” 
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I am running np an arrcar of obligation on all sides, Miss 
Belloiidon, during these unfortunate occurrences,” replied Lord 
Kvandale; but when I can attam the means of showing my gra- 
titude, the will shall not be wanting.” 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to reluiquish his in- 
tention of leaving the Castle; but the argument of Major liellcn- 
deii proved tlie most effectual. 

“ Vour presence m the Castle will bo most useful, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, my lord, in order U) iiiamtain, by ) our autho- 
rity, proper discipline among the fellows whom ClaverJiuiise lias 
left ill gamsoii here, and who do not prove to be of the most 
orderly description of inmati’s; and, indeed, we have the Colonel’s 
authority, for that vcr\ piirpot>(^, to dehuii any officer of his regi- 
ment wlio might pass this wa>.” 

" That,” said Lord E\an(lule, “ is an unanswerable argument, 
since it shows me tliat niy residence here may be useful, even in 
my present disabl(‘d sUtl^” 

“ For your wound*', ni\ lord,” said the Major, “if my sister, 
Lady Bellenden, w^ll undertake to give battle to any fe\ensh 
symptom, if such should appear, 1 will answer that iiiy old eain- 
paigner, (jideon Pike, shall dross a flesh-wound with any of the 
incorporation of Barber-Surgeons, ilo Inid enough of piitctico in 
Montrose’s tune, for we had low rcgularlj -bred army chirurgcous, 
as you may well suj»pose. — Vou agree to stay with us, then ?” 

“My reasons for leaving the Castle,” said JiOrd Evandale, 
glancing a look tow'aids Edith, “ though they evidently H(*cme4l 
weight}, must needs give way to those wliieh infer the jiower of 
serving }<)u. May I ])resume, Major, to inquire into the means 
and plan of deieiiee which you have pieparedl or can 1 attend 
you to examine the w oi ks 1 ” 

It did nut escape Miss Bellenden, tliat Lord Evandale seemed 
mueli exhausted both m body and mmd. “ I think, sir,” she said, 
addressing the Major, “ that since Lord Evandale condescends to 
become an officer of our garrison, you should begin by rendering 
him amenable to your autliority, and ordenng liiiii to his apart- 
ment, that he may take some refreshment ere he enters on mili- 
tary discussions.” 

“ Edith 13 right,” aaid the old lady ; “ you must go instantly to 
bed, my lord, and take some febrifuge, winch 1 will prepare with 
ray own hand; and my lady-m-waitirig, Mistress Martha Wed- 
dell, shall make some fnar's-chickcn, or sonietliing very light ; I 
would not advise wine. — John Gudyill, let tlic housekeeper make 
ready the chamber of dais — Lord Evandale must he down iii- 
Btantly. Pike will take off die dressings, and examine the state 
of the wounils.” 

** These are melancholy preparations, madam,” said Lord Evan- 
dale, as he returned thanks to Lady Margaret, and was about to 
leave the ball; “ but I must submit to your ladyship’s directions, 
and I trust that your skill will soon make me a more able defen- 
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der of your Castle that I am at present. Y ou must render my body 
serviceable as soon as you can, for you have no use for my head 
while you have Major Bellenden.” 

With these words he left the apartment. 

“An excellent youn^j man, and a modest,” said the Major. 

“ None of that conceit,” said Lady Margaret, “ that often 
makes young folk suppose they know better how their complaints 
should be treated than people that have had experience.” 

“ Anil 90 generous and handsome a young nobleman,” said 
Jenny Dennison, wh< had entered during the latter part of this 
conversation, and w.!*^ now left alone with her mistress in the 
hall, - the Major returning to his military cares, and Lady Mar- 
garet to her medical preparations. 

Edith only answered tlu'sc encomiiiins with a sigh; but^ al- 
though silent, she felt and knew better than any one how miicli 
they were merited by the person on whom they were bestowed. 
Jenny, however, failed not to billow up her blow' 

“ Afb*r a*, it’s true that my leddy says — there’s iiae tnisting a 
presbyteriaii ; they tti*c a’ faithless man-sworn louns. Whae wad 
iiao thought that >oung Milnwood and Cuddie Headrigg wad liac 
tacn on wi’ time rebel blackguards?” 

“ What do you mean by such improbable nonsense, Jenny'” 
said liei’ young mistress, very much displeased. 

“1 ken it’s no pleasing for you to hear, madam,” answ'ered 
Jenny, hardily, “and it’s as little pleasant for me to tell ; but as 
gude ye suld keii a’ about it siiiie as syne, for tlie liaill Castle ’h 
ringing wo ’t ” 

“ Ringing with what, .Jenny? Have you a mind to drive me 
mad?” answ'ered Kilitli, impatu‘nt]\ 

“ Just that Henry Morton of Milnwood is out wi’ the rebels, 
and ane o’ their chief leaders.” 

“ It is a falsehood said Edith — “a most base calumny ' ami 
you are very bold to dare to repeat it lo me. Henry Morton is 
incapable of such treachery to his king and country — such cruelty 
to me — to — to all the innocent and defenceless victims, I mean, 
who must suffer in a civil war — 1 tell you he is utterly incapable 
of it, in every sense.” 

“ Dear ' dear ' Miss Edith,” replied Jenny, still constant to her 
text, “ they mann be better acquainted wi’ young men tlian I am, 
or ever wish to be, that can tell preccesely what they’re capable 
or no cajiablc o’. Rut there has been Trooper Tam, and another 
chiold, out in bonnets and grey plaids, hke countrymen, to recon 
— reconnoitre — I think John Gudyill ca’d it; and they hae been 
amang the rebels, and brought back w'ord that they had seen 
young Milnwood mounted on ane o’ the dragoon horses that was 
taen at Loudon-hill, armed wi’ swords and pistols, like wha but 
him, and hand and glove wi’ the foremost o’ them, and dreeling 
and commanding the men ; and Cuddie at tlie heels o’ him, in 
ane o’ Sergeant Bothwell’a laced waistcoats, and a cockit hat with 
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a Lab o’ blue ribbands at it for the aiild cause o’ the Co\enant 
(but Cuddle aye liked a blue ribband), and a rulllod sark, like 
oiiy lord o’ the land — it sets the like o’ him, indeed 

“ Jenny,” said her young mistress, hastily, “ it is impossible 
these men’s report can be ti'ue ; niy uncle has heard nothing of 
it at this inshuit.” 

Because Tara Ilalhday,” answered the handmaiden, “ came 
in just five minutes after Lord Kvandale ; mid when he board his 
lordship was in the Castle, Ikj swore (the profane loon ') he would 
Ix; d — d ere he would make the report, as ho ca'd it, of hia news 
to Major Delicndon, since there was an otticerof his am i*egiinont 
in the garrison. Sue he wad have said iiaething till Lord Kvan- 
dale wakened the next moriimg ; only he tauld me about it” (here 
Jenny looked a little down), “ just to vox me about (‘uddio.” 

“ Poll ’ jou sillj girl,” said Editli, assiuiiing some courage — “ it 
IS all a trick of that tollow to tt^a/.e j on ” 

‘‘ Na, madam, it caiiiia be tliut, for John tludyill took the other 
dragoon (lie’s an anld hard-hivourod iihiii, 1 wotiia his iiajiic) 
into the cellar, and gae Itiin a hiss o' brandy to gc‘t the news out 
o’ him, and he said just tlie same as 'J'ani Ilalhday, word for 
word ; and Mr (huh ill was in sic a rage, that ho tauld it a' ower 
again to us, and sa\s the liaill ndielhon is owing to the noiiHonse 
o’ my Loddy and the Major, aiul Loid KvaiuLile, that l)egg<*d oft* 
young Milnw'ood and C’uddio ycsterd.i> morning, for that, if they 
had Huffered, the country wad hae lioen iiuiet — and troth 1 am 
inuckle o’ that opinion myscll.’’ 

This last commentary Jenny a<lded to lier tale, in p sontmeiit 
of her mistress's extreme and ohstiiiate incredulity, bhc was in- 
st/uitly alarmed, howc>cr, by the eft'ett wliicli her news produced 
upon her young lady — an effi^'t lendered doubly violent by the 
High-church principles and prejudices iii which Miss Bellendeii 
had been educated. Her complexion became as pale as a corpse 
— her respiration so difficult, that it was on the point of altogether 
faihng her --and her limbs so incapable of supporting her, that 
she sunk, rather than sat, dow n upon one of the si'als in the hall, 
and seemed on the eve of lamtmg. Jenny tiied cold water, burnt 
feathers, cutting of laces, and all other remedies usual in hyste- 
rical cases, hut without any immediate effect. 

“ God forgie me • what hae I done I” said the repentant fillc- 
de-chambi'e. I wish my tongue had been cuttit out * — Wha wad 
hae thought o’ her taking on that w'ay, and a’ for a young lad* — 
O, Miss Kditht dear Miss KditlP baud your heart up about it- 
it’a maybe no true for a* that I hae said — O, 1 wish my mouth 
had been blistered! A’ body tells me iny tongue will do me a mis- 
chief some day. Wliat if iny Lcddy comes* or the Major! — and 
she’s sitting in tlie throne, too, that naebody has sate in since 
tliat weary morning the King was here ! — 0! what will I do { 0! 
what will become o’ us 1 ” 

While Jenny Dennison tlius lamented herself and her mistress, 
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Kdith slowly returned from the paroxsym into which she had 
been thrown by this unexpected iiitelli/^cnce. 

“ If he had been unfortunate,” she said, “ I never would have 
deserted him — 1 never did so, even when there was danger and 
disgrace in pleading his cause. If he had died, 1 would have 
mourned him — if he had beem unfaithful, I would have forgiven 
him — But a rebel to his King — a traitor to his country — tlie 
associate and «olleague of rut-throats and common sta)»bers — the 
persecutor of all that is noble — the professed ainl blasphemous 
enemy of all that is Sriercd — I will tear him from my heart, if 
my life-blood should <‘l)t in the effort ! ” 

She wiped her eye**, and rose hastily from the great chair (or 
throne, as Lady Mai’garet used to call it), while the terrified 
damsel hastened to shake up the cushion, and efface the appear- 
ance of any one having occupied that sacred seat ; altliough King 
Charles himself, considering the youtli and beaut}’, as well as the 
affliction of the momentary usurper of his hallowed chair, W'ould 
probably have thought very little of the profanation. She then 
hastened officiously to press her support on Edith, as she paced 
the hall, apparently m deep meditation. — “ Tuk my arm, ma- 
dam ; better just tak my arm ; sorrow maun hao its vent, and 
d(mbtloss” — 

“ No, Jenny,” said Edith, with firmness; “ you have seen my 
weakness, and }ou shall see my strength.” 

“ But JO leaned on mo the other morning, Miss Edith, when 
) e were sao sair grieved.” 

" Misplaced and erring affection may reepnre support, Jenny — 
duty can support itself. Yet I will do nothing riushly;— - 1 will be 
aware of the reasons of his conduct — and then —cast him off’ for 
ever,” was the firm and deh^nmned answ'cr ot her young iadj 
0\erawed by a m.inner of which she could iicithj'' conceiMj 
the motive, nor estimate the ment, Jem»y muttered In'tweon her 
teeth, Od, when the first flight ’s ower, Miss Edith taks it as 
easy as I do, and muckle easier, and I’m sure 1 in*'er caivil half 
sae muckle about Cuddn' Headngg as she did about young Milii- 
wood, Forby that, it*s maybe as weel to hae a friend on baith 
Bides; for if the whigs siild come to tak the Castle, as it’s like 
Hicy may, when there’s sac little vietiial, and the dragoons wast- 
ing what’s o’t, — ou, in that ease, Milnwood and Cuddie w'ail hao 
the upper hand, and their friendship wad be worth siller — I was 
thinking sac this morning or I heard the new's,” 

With this consolatory reflection the damsel went about her 
usual occupations, leaving lier mistress to school her mind as she 
best might, for eradicating the sentiments which she had hitherto 
entertaiiied tow^ards Henry Morton. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ooce more unto the breach, dear fnends, once more ' Ilcnrjf V 

On the eveninfj of this day, all the infurination ^\hieh they 
nould procure led them to expect that the insurjront ai’iny xa oiild 
bo with early dawn on thoir march against Tillietiidleni. Lord 
EvanrLalo's wounds had }>oeii examined by Pike, who reportt'd 
them m a very promising state. They were mimeroiis, but none 
of any consequence ; and the loss ol blood, as much perliaps as 
the boasted specific of Lady Margaret, liad prevented any Uui- 
deiicy to fever ; so that, notwithstanding he felt some pain and 
gmit weakness, the patient niaiiitamed tliat ho wiis able to ereep 
about with the assistance of a stick. In these circumstances lio 
refused to be confined to liis apart merit, both that he might en- 
courage the sohhers by his presence, and suggest an v necessary 
addition to the plan ot deftoice, winch the Major might be sup- 
posed to have aiTaiiged upon something of an antiquated fashion 
ot warfare. — Lord Evandalc was well qualified to gixe ailvuo on 
•such Hiibjeets, having wu*ved, during Ins <‘arly >oiith, both m 
Prance and m the Low Countries. There was little or no occa- 
sion, howoxer, for aliermg the preparations already made; and 
excepting on the article ol provisions, tliere bccincd no reason 
to fear for the defence of so strong a place against such assailants 
as those by whom it was threateiii d. 

With tli(‘ peep of day, Lord Pvandale and M.ajor Pellcndrn 
were on t!ie battlements again, viewing and io-\iewing the state 
of their preparations, an<l anxiously expecting the appifiacli of 
the enemy I ought to observe, tliat the report ol the spu's had 
now been regularly made and received , but the Major treated 
the report that Morton was in arms against the Go> unmen t with 
tJiG most scornful incredulity. 

“ I know the lad better,” was the only reply hr deigned to 
make; — “ the fellow’s have not dared to venture near enough, 
and have been deceived by some fanciful resemblance, or have 
picked up some story.” 

“ 1 differ from you, Major,” answ^ered Loid Evandalc ; “ I 
think you will see tliat young gentleman at the bead of tlm msur- 
geiiis; and, though I shall be heartily soiTy for it, 1 shall not bo 
greatly surprised.” 

“ You arc as bad as Clavcrhouse,” said tlic Maj'or, " xx^ho con- 
tended yesterday morning down my very throat, that this young 
lelloxv, who is as high-spirited and gentlenian-likc a boy I have 
ever ^own, wanted but an opportunity to place himself at the 
head of the rebels.” 

“ And considering the usage w'hich he has received, and the 
suspicious under which he lies,” said Lord Evandale, ** what otlier 
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course is open to him ? For my own part, I should hardly know 
whether he deserved most blame or pity.” 

“ Blame, my lord! — Pity!” echoed the Major, astonished at 
hearing such sentiments : “ he would deserve to be hanged, tliat’s 
all ; and, were he my own son, 1 should see him strung up with 
pleasure — Blame, indeed * But your lordship cannot thmk os you 
are pleased to speak 1 ” 

‘‘ r give you my honour, Major Bellcnden, that I have been 
for some time of oppiion, that our politicians and pielates have 
driven matters to a painful extremity m this country, and have 
alienated, by violence o*' various kinds, not only the lower classes, 
hut all those m the up|jcr ranks, whom strong party-feehng, or 
a desire of court-interest, docs not attach to their standard.” 

** J nm no politician,” answtTcd the Major, and I do not un- 
derstand nice distinctions. My sword is the King’s, and when he 
commands, I draw it in his cause.” 

“ 1 trust,” replied the young lord, “ you uill not find me more 
backward than yourself, though 1 heartily wish that the enemy 
were foieigners. It is, however, no time to debate that matter, 
for yonder they come, and we must defend oiu*selves as well as 
we can.” 

As Lord Evandalo spoke, the van of the insurgents began to 
make their appearance on the road which crossed the top ol the 
liill, and thence descended opposite to the Tower. They did not, 
liowevcr, move downwards, as if aware tliat, in doing so, their 
columns would bo exposed to the fiie of the aii-illery ot the place 
But their numbers, uliich at first seemed few, appeared presently 
so to deepen and eoneeiitrate themselves, that, judging of the 
masses which occupied the road bcliiiul the hill from the close- 
ness of the front which they presentAd on tin* top oi it, their 
force appeared very e<»usiderable. 'Hu re was a paust ‘ anxiety 
on both sides; and, while the unsteady r.'nks of the (’oNenanters 
were agitated, aa if by pressure behind, or uncertaiiitj^ as to their 
next niovoment, their arms, picturesque from their vanety, 
glanced in the morning sun, wdiose beams were reflected from a 
grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and battleaxes. The armed 
mass occupied, for a few minutes, this fiuctuating position, until 
tliree or four horsemen, who seemed to be leaders, advanced from 
the front, and occupied the height a little nearer to the Castle. 
John tludyill, who was not without some skill as an artilleryman, 
bi*ought a gun to bear on this detached group. 

“ I’ll flee the falcon” — (so the small cannon was called) — ‘‘ I ’ll 
flee the falcon whene’er jour honour gies command; my certie, 
slie’ll ruffle their feathers for theral” 

The Major looked at Lord Evandale. 

“ Stay a moment,” said tlie young nobleman ; — “ they send us 
a flag of ti-uce.” 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dismounted, and, 
displaying a white cloth on a pike, moved forward towards the 
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Tower, while the Major aiid Lord Kvandale, desceiiding from the 
battlement of tlie main fortress, advanced to meet liim as far as 
the bameadc, judging it unwise to admit him within the precincts 
which they designed to defend At the same time that the am- 
bassador set forth, the group of li(>rseinen, as if they had antici- 
pated the preparations of John Uudjill for their annoyance, with- 
drew from the advanced station which they had occupied, and fell 
back to the main body. 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by his mem and man- 
ner, seemed fully imbued w'ltli tliat spiritual pride which distm- 
guished his sect His features were drawn np to a conttMiiptuous 
pniiiiiess, and his half-shut eyes bc'(‘iiiod to scorn to look upon the 
terrestrial objects around, while, at ever^ holciim stride, his toes 
were pointed outwards with an air that appeared to despise the 
ground on winch they trodo Lord Kvandale could not suppress 
a smile at this singular figure — Did you ever,” said lie to 
IMajor BcllenJcn, “ see siudi an absurd automaton^ One would 
swear it moves upon springs- C.iii it sjn ak, think you V* 

“ O, ay,*’ said the IMajiir, “ tli.it seeiU'^ to be one of iny old ac- 
fpiauitaiico, a geiiiunc puritan mI the light phansaiciil leaven. - 
."^tav — lie coughs and hems ; he is about to suiiimoii the C^istle 
wilh the but end of a sermon, instead of aparlej on the trumpet.*’ 
'file veteran, vvlio in Ins da;^ iiud Iiail many an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the maiinerH of these religionists, was 
not far mistaken iii Ins conjei'ture j on’v that, instead of a prose 
exordium, the l.aird of Laiigcale— for it was no less a personage 
— uplilted, with a stcntoiiau voice, a veise of the twenty -fourth 
psalm . 

“ Ye gates, lift up >oiir lieailn ' >e flcors, 

Doors tii.it do last lor a>i‘. 

Be lifted up 

“ I toM you so,” said the ^lajor to Kvandale, — and then pre- 
sented himself at the entrance of the barricade, ilt'maiidiiig to 
know for what purpose or intent he made that doleful noise, like 
a hog in a high wind, beneath the gates of the Castle 

“ 1 come,” replied the ambassador, in a high and shrill voice, 
and without anj of the usual salutations or deferences — 1 come 
from the godly army of the Solemn League and Covenant, to speak 
With two carnal malignants, William Maxwell, called Lord EvaJi- 
dale, and Miles Belleiiden of (’hainwoorl.” 

“ And what have jou to say to Miles Bcllcnden and Lord 
Kvandale?” answered the Major 
“ Are you the parties * ” said the Laird of Langcale, in the baine 
sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone of voice 
“ Even so, for fault of belter,” said the Major. 

" Then there is the public summons,” sa’d the envoy, putting 
a paper into Lord Evandale’s hand, ** and there is a private letter 
for Miles Bellcnden from a godly youth, who is honoured w'lth 
leading a part of our host. Read them quickly, and God give 
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you grace to fructify by the contents, though it is mucklc to be 
doubted.” 

The summons ran thus ; Wc, the named and constituted 
leaders of the gentlemtm, ininistera, and otJiers, presently in arms 
for the cause of liberty ainl true religion, do warn and summon 
William Lord Elvandalc and Miles llcllendon of Ohamwood, and 
others presently in arms, and keeping gariisoii in the Tower of 
Tilhetudlerii, to Burrender the wild 'J’ouct upon fair conditions of 
quarter, and limice to depart with bag and baggage, otherwise 
to suffer such extrem ^ v' of fire and sword as belong by the laws 
of war to those who hoi t out an unk'iiable post. And so may God 
defend his own good cause ’ ” 

Thi« siiiTiTnoiis was signed by John J3alfour of Biirlcv, as. 
quarter-mastcr-gencral of the army of Iho Covenant, for himsc-li, 
and in name of the other leaders. 

The letter to Major Helksideu was from Henry Morton. It 
was couched in the following language : 

“ I have taken a stop, my vtsierable friend, which, among many 
painful consequences, will, 1 am afraid, incur your very decided 
disapprobation. lJut I liave taken my re‘<ohition in honour and 
good faith, and with the full approval of my own conscience. I 
can no longer submit to have my own rights and those of my 
fellow-subjects trampled upon, our freedom violated, our persons 
insulted, and our blood spilt, without just cause or legal trial. 
Providence, tlirough the violence of the opprt'ssors themselves, 
seems now to have opened away of deliveTancc from this intoler- 
able tyranny, and T do not hold him deserving of the name and 
rights of a freeman, who, thinking as 1 do, shall 'Aitlilio.'d his arm 
from the cause of Ins country. But <h>d, who knows my heait, 
be my witness, that I do not share the angry or \iole. jiassions 
of the oppri'Sbod and liarassccl biifferer^ with whom I am now 
acting. most earnest anti anxious d 'sire is, to sec this un- 
natural war brought to a speedy end, by the union of the good, 
WISP, and moderate of all paities, and a peace restored, whicli, 
witliout injury to the King’s constitutional rights, may substitute 
the authority of equal law's to that of military violence, and, 
pemiittiug to all men to worship God according to their own 
consciences, mav subdue fanatical enthusiasm by reason and 
luildneBB, instead of driving it to freii/.y by persecution and m- 
tolGrani*c. 

“With these sentiments, yon may conceive with what pain T 
appear in arms before tlie house of your venerable relative, which 
we understand you propose to hold out against us. Permit mo 
to press upon yov' tlio assurance, that such a measure will only 
lead to the effusion of blood — that, if repulsed in the assault, 
we are yet strong enough to iuijest the place, and reduce it by 
hunger, being aware of your indifferent preparations to sustain a 
protracted siege. It would grieve me to the heart to think what 
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would be the sufferings in such a ease, and upon whom they would 
chieM}r fall. 

‘‘ Do not suppose, iny respected friend, that 1 would propose 
to you any terms winch could conipromibo the high and honour- 
able character which you have so di'servtMlIy won, and bo long 
homo If the regular soldiers (to whom 1 will ensure a sate 
retreat) are dismissed from the place, I ti*ust no moro will be 
required than your parole to remain neuter during tins unhappy 
contest; and 1 will take care tliat Lady Margjiret’s property, as 
w’ell as yours, shall bo diil^ rt^spected, and no garrison intruded 
upon jou. I could say much in favour of this proposal ; but 1 
fear, as [ must in tbe pres<.‘iifc instance appear cninmal in your 
‘’“J .irguments would lose then* influence when coming 
from an iniwelcome quarter. I will, therefore, break off witli 
assuring you, that whatever your sentiinonts may be hereafter 
towards me, my sense of gratitude to aou can never be diminished 
or eraseil ; and it would be the happiest moment of my life that 
should gi>e me more effectual me.mb than mere w'ords to assure 
you of it. Thcr(‘fore, although in the first moment of r(‘s<*ntineiit 
you may ivject tlu proposal 1 make to you, let not that pivivent 
you from resuming the topic, if future « vents should render it 
more acceptable; lor whenever, or howsoever, I can bt* of service 
to you, it will always aftord the greatest satisfaction to 

“HbNRv Morton.” 

llav'ing read this long letter with the most marked indignation, 
Major Hellendeii put it into the hands of Lord livandale. 

“ 1 woulil not h«i\e believed fins,” he said, ‘'of Henry Morton, 
if half mankind liad sworn it ' The ungrateful, rebellious traitor ! 
— rebellious in cold blood, and without even the pretext of enthu- 
siasm, that warms the liver of such a crack-brained fop as our 
fnend the envoy there. But I should have remembered he was 
a presbytenan — I ought to have been aware that I was nursing 
a wolf-cub, whose diabolical nature would make him tear and 
snatch at me on the first opportunity. Were Saint Paul on earth 
again, and a presbyterian, he would be a I’ebol in tliree mouths 
— it is in the very blood of tlioin.” 

" Well,” said Lord Kvandalc, “ I will be the last to recommend 
surrender ; but if our provisions fail, and we receive no relief 
from Edinburgh or Cllasgow, I think we ought to avail ourselves 
of this opening, to get the ladies, at least, safe out of the Castle.” 

" They will endui’e all, ere they would accept tho protection of 
such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,” answered the Major mdig- 
nantly ; — " I would renounce them for relatives were it other- 
wise. But let us dismiss the worthy ambassa^lor. — My friend,” 
he said, turning to Langcalc, tell your leaders, and the mob 
they have gatliered yonder, that if they have not a particulai* 
opinion of Uie hardness of tlieir own skulls, I would advise them 
to beware how they knock them agauist these old walls. And let 
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them send no more flags of truce, or wo will hang up the mes- 
senger In rc'taliatioii of tlio murder of (hornet Graliamo.” 

With this answer tlie ambassador returned to those by whom 
he had been sent. He liad no sooner reached the main body, 
than a murmur was heard amongst the multitude, and there was 
raised in front oi their rank** an ample rod flag, the borders of 
which were cdgi-d with blue. As the signal of war and defiance 
spread out its large folds upon the nmrnmg wind, the ancient 
lianner of Lady Margan t s family, together witli the royal ensign, 
were uumediately hoishi i on the walls of the Tow er, and at the 
same time, a round of artillery was discharged against the fore- 
most rar ks of the insurgents, by which they sustained some loss. 
1'heir leaders instantly withdrew them to the shelter of the brow 
of the hill. 

" I think,” said John Gudyill, while he busied himself in re- 
charging his guns, “ they hae fund the falcon’s neb a bit ower 
hard for them — It ’s no for iiouglit that the hawk whistles.” 

Hut as he uttered these words, the ndgo was once more 
crowded with the ranks of the enemy. A general discharge of 
their fire-arms was direetml against the defenders upon the battlo- 
iiicnts. Under cover of the smoke, a column of picked men rushed 
down the road with determiiiod courage, and, sustaining with 
firmness a heavy fire Irom the garrison, they forced their way, 
in spite of opposition, to tlie first barricade by which the avenue 
was defended. They were led on by Balfour m peraoii, who dis- 
played courage e<[ual to his enthusiasm ; and, m spite of everv 
opposition, torecd the barricade, killing and 'W'<niiidiiig several of 
the defenders^ and compelling the rc^.t to retreat t-o thtir second 
position. The precautions, however, of Major Belleiiden, ren- 
dered this success unavailing ; for no sooner were tin ' ovcnaii- 
ters in possession of the post, than a close and destructive fire was 
poured into it Trom the Castle, and Iroi i those stations which 
commanded it in the rear. Having no means ol protecting lliem- 
selvcs from this fire, or of returning it with elfect against men 
who were under cover of their barricades and defences, the Co- 
venanters were obliged to retreat; but not until they had witli 
their axes destroyed the stockade, so as to render it impossible 
for the defenders to re-occupy it. 

Balfour was the last man that retired. He even remained for 
a short space almost alone, w'ith an axe in his hand, labouring 
like a pioneer amid the storm of balls, many of which were spe- 
cially aimed against him. The retreat of the party he commanded 
was not effected without heavy loss, and served as a severe lesson 
concerning the loeal advanta^ possessed by the garrison. 

The next attack of the Covenanters was made with more cau- 
tion. A strong party of marksmen (many of them competitors at 
the game of the popinjay), under the command of Henry Morton, 
glided through the woods where they afforded them the best 
shelter, and, avoiding the open road, endeavoured, by forcing 
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their way through the hushes and trees, and up the r(w?lvH which 
sui rounded it on either side, to gain a position from whieli, vvitli 
out being exposed ni an intolerable degree, they might annoy the 
flank of tlic second barricade, while it was menaced in front by 
a second attack from Durley. The besieged saw the danger of 
this mo\enient, and endeavoured to impede the appmach of tiie 
marksmen, by firing upon them nt e\er} point where they showed 
themselves The assailants, on the other hand, dispia}ed great 
coolness, spirit, and judgment, in the manner in whnh they ap- 
proached tlie defence s. This was in a great nK'asun; to be ascribed 
to the steady and adroit manner in which they were conducted 
by their youthful leader, who showed as iiiiuh skill in protecting 
Ins own followers its spirit in annoj^ing the eiieiny. 

He* repeatedly enjoined Ins marksmen to direct their aim 
chiefly upon the re<l-eoats, and to save the others engaged in the 
defence of the (\istle ; and, above .ill, bi spare the life of the old 
Major, whose anxiety made him moiv tlian once expose hiinscdf 
111 a inannor, that, without such generosity on the part of tlie 
enemy, might ha\o ])io\ed fatal A dropping fin* of musketry 
now glanced from <'Ver\ part ol the piecijntous iinaint on which 
tJie ("astle was founded From lui"!! to bu‘'h — fiom crag to crag 

fioni tne tn tree, the maikseien conliiiiied to advance, avail- 
ing themselves of biiinclu’s and roots to a‘«siht tlu ir ascent, and 
contending at once with the ihsadvantages of the ground and the 
file of the enoiny. At length they got so high on the accent, 
tliat se\eialof them possessisl an opportuiutj of tiring into the 
barricade ag.unst the defenders, who thf‘n lay exposed to their 
aim, and ihirk y, profiting by the confusion of the moment, moved 
forw'ard to the attack m front His ons<*t was made with the 
*iamc desperation and furv as before, and met with loss resist- 
ance, tlie di fenders being alarmed at the progress which thes 
sliai*pshootci-s had made in tiiniing the flank of tli(*ir position. 
Determined to improve his advimtage, Burley, with Ins axe m 
his hand, pursued the party whom he had dislodged < ven to the 
tliird ami last barricade, and entered it along with them. 

“ Kill ! kill • down with the enemies of God and his people ’ — 
No quarter'*— The Castle is ours'** were the cries by whirOi ho 
animated lus friends ; the most undaunted of whom followed him 
close, whilst the others, with axes, sjiades, and other implements, 
threw up earth, cut down trees, hastily labouring to estabhsh such 
a defensive cover in the rear of the second barricade as might 
enable them to retain ixi'isession of it, m case the Castle was not 
earned by this coup-de-main. 

Lord Evandale could no longer restrain his impatience. He 
charged wnth a few soldiers who had been kept in reserve in the 
court-yard of the Castle; and, although his arm was in a sling, 
encouraged them, by voice and gesture, to assist their compa- 
nions who were engaged with Burley. I’lie combat now assumed 
an air of desperation. The narrow road was crowded with the 
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followers of Burley, who pressed forw'ard to support their com- 
panions. The soldiers, animated by the voice and presence of 
jord Evandalc, fought with fury, their small numbers being in 
some measure compensated by tlicir greater skill, and by their 
possessing the upper ground, which they defended desperately with 
pikes and luilbnrts, a>s well as with the butts of the carabines and 
tlieir broadswords. Those within the Castle endeavoured to assist 
their companions, w'Ik never they could so level their guns as to 
fire upon the en<‘my wil !iout endangering their friends. The sliarp- 
shooh'is, dispersed aroi.od, were firmg iiicessiuitly on each object 
tliat was exposed upon the battlement. The Castle was enve- 
loped w.th smoke, and the rocks rang to the cries of the comba- 
tants. in the midst of this scene of confusion, a singular accident 
had nearly given the besiegers possession of the fortress. 

Cuddle Headngg, who had advanced among the marksmen, 
being well acquainted with every rock and bush in the vicinity 
of the Castle, where he had so olten gathered nuts with Jenny 
Deiimson, was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance far- 
ther, and witli less danger, than most of lus companions, excepting 
some three or four who had followed him close. Now Cuddie, 
though a bravo enough fellow ujion tlie whole, was by no means 
fond of danger, either for its own sake, or lor that of the glory 
which attends it. In lus ad\auce, tlierefore, he had not, as the 
phrase goes, taken the bull by the horns, or advanced in front of 
the enemy’s fire. On the contrary, he had edged gradually away 
from the scene of action, and, turning Ins line of ascent rather to 
the left, had pursued it until it brought him under a front of 
the Castle diflerent from that befoie winch tlu partie.i w'ere en- 
gaged, and to which the defenders had given no attention, trust- 
ing to the stcepiiosM of the precipice. Tin re was, liowe\ r, on tins 
point, a certain wmdow belonging to a certain pantry, and com- 
municating with a certain yew-tree, winch grew out of a steep 
cleft of the rock, being the very pass through which Goose Gihbie 
was smuggled out of the Castle m order to corr^ Edith’s express 
to Cham wood, and which had probably, in its day, been used for 
other contraband purposes. Cuddie, resting upon the butt of his 
gun, and looking up at this wmdow, observed to one of his com- 
panions, — “ There ’s a place I ken wcel ; mony a time I hae 
helped Jenny Dennison out o’ the winnock, forby creeping in 
whiles myseU to get some daffin at e’en after tho pleugli was 
loosed.” , 

" And what’s to hinderus to creep in just nowl” said the other, 
who was a smart enterprising young fellow. 

There ’s no niackle to hmder us, an that were a*,” answ'ered 
Cuddie ; ^ but what were we to do ncistl” 

We’ll take the Castle,” cned the other ; " here are five or six 
o’ us, and a* tlie sodgers are engaged at tlie gate.” 

“ Come awa wi* you, then,” said Cuddie ; but mind, deil a 
finger ye maim lay on Lady Margaret, or Miss Editli, or the auld 
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Major^ or, aboon a’, on Jenny Pennison, or on^body but the bod- 
gcrti— cut and (|uartcr umang them as like, 1 carena.*’ 

Ay, ay,” said the other; “let us once jn, and mc will make 
our am terms with them a*.” 

Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie began to ascend 
the well-known pass, not very willingly; for, besides that he was 
something apprehensive of the reception he might meet with in 
the inside, his conscience insisted that he was making but a 
shabby requital lor Lady Margaret’s former favours and pro- 
tection. He got up, howe\er, into the ycw-ti-ee, followed bv his 
companions, one after another. The window was small, and liad 
been secured by stancheons of iron ; but tliesc had been long 
worn away by time, or forced out by tlu- domestics to possess a 
free passage for their own fiecasional con\(‘iiience. Knfrance wa.s 
therefore easy, providing there was no one in the pantry — a point 
which Cuddle endeavoured to discover before lie made the final 
and perilous step. While his companions, therefore, wei-c urging 
and threatening liini beJund, and he was liesitatmg and sti'etehiiig 
his neck look into the apartment, his head became visible to 
Jenny Dennison, who had ensconced herself m said pantry as the 
"afest place in wliieh to wait tlie issue of the assault. So soon as 
tins object of terror caught her eye, she set up a hysteric sen^am, 
flew to the adjacent kitchen, and, in the desperate agony of fear, 
seized on a pot of kail-brose which she herself had hung on th«* 
fire before the combat began, having promised to Tam Halliday 
to prepare Ins breakfast for linn. Thus burdened, she returned 
to the window of the piuitry, and still exclaiming, “Murder* 
murder' — we are a’ harried and ravished' — the Castle’s tacn ! 
— tak it aniang ye !” she <lischarged the whole scalding contents 
of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, upon the pei'son of the 
unfortunate Cuddio. However welcome the mess might have 
been, if Cuddie and it had become acquainted in a regular man- 
ner, the effects, as administered by Jenny, would probably have 
cured him of soldiering for ever, had he been looking upwards 
when it was tlirown upon him. Uut, fortunately for our man of 
war, he had taken the alarm upon Jenny’s first scream, and was 
in the act of looking down, expostulating with his cornices, who 
impeded the retreat which he was anxious to commence ; so that 
the steel cap and buff coat winch formerly belonged to Sci^eant 
Bothwell, being garments of an excellent endurance, protected 
his person against the greater part of the scalding hrose. Enough, 
however, reached him to annoy him severely, so that in the pain 
and surprise he jumped liastily out of the tree, oversetting his 
followers, to the manifest danger of their hmbs, and, without 
listening to arguments, entreaties, or authority, made the best of 
his way by the most safe road to the main body of the army 
w hereunto he belonged, and could neither by threats nor persua- 
sion be prevailed upon to return to the attack. 

As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon one admirer’s 
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outward man the viands which her fair hands had so lately been 
in the act of preparing for the stomach of another, she con- 
tinued her song of alarm, running a screaming division upon all 
those crimes which the lawyers call the four pleas of the crown, 
— namely, murder, fin*, rape, and robbery. Those hideous ex- 
clamations gave so much alarm, and created such confusion with- 
in the Castle, that Major Bellenden and Lord Evandale judged 
it best to draw off fri m the conflict without the gates, and, aban- 
doning to the enemy a’l the exterior defences of the avenue, con- 
iine themselves to die ( istle itself, for fear of its being hui’pnscd 
on some unguarded point. Their retreat was unmolested; for tlie 
panic of Cuddic and his companions had occasioned nearly as 
much confusion on the side of the besiegers, as the screams of 
♦fenny had caused to the defenders. 

There w.as no attempt on either side to renew the action that 
day. The insurgents had suffered most severely ; and, from the 
difficulty which they had experienced in carrying the barricadoed 
positions without the precincts of the Castle, they could have but 
fittlo hope of storming the place itself. On the other hand, the 
situation of the besieged w.is ilispiriting and gloomy In the 
skirmishing they had lost two or three men, and had several 
wounded; and though their loss was in proportion gr<*atly less than 
tliat 01 the enemy, who had lelt twenty men dead on the place, 
yet their small number could much worse spare it, while the 
desperate attacks of the opposite party plainly showed how serious 
tlie leaders were in the purpo'^e of reducing the place, and how' 
well seconded by the zeal of their followers, lint, especially, the 
garrison had to iear for hunger, in taso bloik.itle should he re- 
sorteil to as the means of reducing them. The Major’s directions 
had been imperfectly obeyed in regard to lading in pi^jvisions; 
and the dragoons, in sjate of all w'aming nd authoriH, wi re hkely 
to bo wasteful 4 n uMug tlicm. It was, therefore, with .i heavy 
heart, that Major Bellenden gave directions for guarding tlh* win- 
dow through winch the f’astle had so nearly been surpiised, as 
well as all others which offered the most remote facility for such 
an enterprise. 


CHABTER XXVI. 

— — The King hath draitn 

The special head of all the land together 

llmiT/IV. Part II. 

Thb leaders of the preshyterian army had a serious consulta- 
tion upon the evening of the Jay in wdneh they had made the 
attack on Tullietudlem. They could not but observe that their 
followers were disheartened by the loss which they had sustained, 
and which, as usual in such cases, had fallen upon the bravest and 
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most forward. It was to be feared, that if tliey were suffered to 
exhaust tlicir zeal and efforts in an object so secondary aa the 
capture of this petty fort, their numbers would melt away by de- 
grees, and they would lose all tlic advantages arising out of the 
present unprepared state of the Government. Moved by them* 
arguiTionts, it vs as agreed that the mam body of the army should 
march agamst Glasgow, and dislodge the soldiers who wore lymg 
in that towm. The council noininated Henry Morton, with others, 
to this last service, and appointed Hurley to the command of a 
chosen body of five bimdred men, who were to I'eniam behind, 
for tile purpose of blockading the Tower of Tillietudlem. Moi’Uni 
testified the gi’eatest repugnance to this airangeinent. 

He had the strongest personal motives, * ho said, “ for de- 
siring to remain near 'rilhetndlein ; and if the management of the 
siege were committed to him, he had little doubt but that he would 
bring it to such an accommodation, as, without being rigorous to 
tlic besieged, would fully answer the purp(;se of the besiegers,” 
Burley readily guessed the cause of his young colleague’s re- 
luetaiice to move with the arni} ; for, inti rested as he was in 
appreciating tlie characters with whom he liad to deal, he hail 
eoiitrived, through the biinplieity of Cuddu> and the cutliusiasm 
of oM Maiise, to get much infoniiation coneeriimg Moi ton’s re- 
lations with the family of Tillietudlem. He therefforo took the ad- 
vantage of I’ouiidtext’s arising to speak to business, as he said, 
for some short space of time (which Burley nghtly iiihu’jiretcd 
to iiK^aii an hour at the very least), and seized that moitu>nt to 
withdraw Mortem from the hearing of their colleagues, and to 
hold the following argument wiUi him: 

“ Thou art unwise, Hemy Morton, to desire to sacrifice tins 
Jioly cause to thy friendship for an uncircumcjsed IMulistme, or 
thy lust for a JMoabitish woman.” 

“ I neither understand your meaning, Mr Balfour, nor relish 
your alliisious,” replied Morton, indignantly ; “ and f know no 
reason ^ou Lave to bnng so gross a cliargc, or to use su< h uncivil 
language.” 

“ Confess, however, the truth,” said Balfour, and own that 
there are tho.S43 w'ltliin yon dark Tower, over whom thou wouldst 
rather he watching like a mother over her little ones, than thon 
W'ouldst hear tlie banner of the Church of Scotland over the necks 
of her enemies.” 

^Mf you mean, Biat 1 would willingly terminate this war with- 
out any bloody victory, and that I am more anxious to do i his 
than to acquire any personal fame or power, you may be,” replied 
Morton, “ perfectly right.” 

“ And not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, in deeming that 
thou wouldst not exclude ^m so general a pacification thy fnends 
in the garrison of Tillietudlem.” 

* Certainly,” replied Morton. " I am too much obliged to 
ATajor Bcllcndon, not to wish to be of service to him, as far as the 
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interest of the cause I have espoused wdl permit. T never made 
a secret of my regard hir him.” 

1 am aware of that/* said Burley ; “ hut, if thou hadst con- 
cealed it, I should, never tlieless, have louiid out thy riddle. Now, 
liearken to my words. This Miles Bellendeu hath means to sub- 
sist his garrison for a month.” 

This is not the case,’* answered Morton ; “ we know' his stores 
are hardly ( qual to a wTek’s consumption.” 

“ Ay, hut,” continued Burley, “ I have since had proof ol the 
stnmgest nature, that such a report was spread in the garrison 
by that wily and gre -headed malignant, partly to jirevail on the 
soldiers to submit t(» a diminution of their daily food, partly to 
detain us before the w'alls of Jus foiiress until the sword should 
be whetted to smite aii<l destroy us.” 

“ And why was not tlie evidence of this laid before tlie council 
of war I” said Morton. 

“ To wliat purpose * ’* said Balfour. “Why need we undeceive 
Kettledrummlc, Macbnar, Boundtext, and Laiigcale, upon such a 
point! Thyself must own, that whatever is told to them escajies 
to the host out of the mouth of tlie preachers at their next huld- 
ing-forth. They are already discouraged by the thouglits ol lying 
before the tort a week — what w'ould be the consequence were 
they ordered to prepare for tlie leaguer of a mouth*” 

“ But why conceal it, then, Iroiii me? or why tell it me now? 
and, above all, what proofs have you got oi the fact*” coiitiimcd 
M ort-oii. 

“ There are many proofs,*’ replied Bui ley ; and he put into his 
hands a number of requisitions sent forth by Major Bellendeu, 
with receipts oh the back to various proprjer<jrs, for cattle, com, 
meal, dec., to such an amount, that the sum-total seemed to ex- 
clude the possibility of the garrison being soon distri- sed for pro- 
visions. But Burley did not mfonn Morton of a tact which he 
himself knew full well, namely, tliat moi t of these provisions never 
reached the gamson, owing to the rapacity ot the dragoons sent 
to collect them, who readily sold to one man what they took from 
another, and abused the Major’s press fur stores, pretty much as 
Sir John Falstaff did that of the King for men. 

“ And now,” continued Baltour, observing that he had made 
the desired impression, “ 1 have only to say, that 1 concealed tliis 
from thee no longer than it was concealed from myself, for 1 have 
only received these papers this morning ; and I tell it unto thee 
now, tliat thou mayest go on thy way rejoicing, and work the 
great work willingly at Glai^ow, being assured that no evil can 
tefall thy friends in the malignant party, since their fort is abun- 
dantly victualled, and 1 possess not numbers sufficient to do more 
against them Uian to prevent their sallying forth.” 

“ And wliy,” continued Morton, who felt an inexpressible re- 
luctance to acquiesce in BUlfour’s reasoning — “ why not per- 
mit pie to remain in the command of this smaller party, and 
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march for\Nard yourself to Glasgow ? It is the more honourable 
charge.” 

And therefore, young man/’ answered Burley, “ have I la- 
boured that it should be committed to the son of Silas Morton. 
I am waxing old, and this grey head has had enougli of honour 
where it could be gathered by danger, I speak not of the frothy 
bubble which men call earthly fame, but the honour belonging U> 
him that doth not the w’ork negligently But tliy career is yet to run 
— thou hast to \ indicate the high trust winch luis been bestowed 
on thee thnuigh my assurance that it was dearly well-monted. At 
Loudon-hill tliou wert a captive, and at the hist assault it w'as thy 
part to fight uiidt^r cover, whilst I led the iiioro open and dan- 
gerous attach ; and, shoiildst thou now remain before these walls 
when there is active service elsew here, trust me tliat men will say, 
that the Bon of Silas jVIortun hath fallen away from the patlis of 
hia father.” 

Stung by tlii-i last ohsorvatioii, to wbieli, as a gentleman and 
soldier, he could offer no suitable Moitoii hastily ac<juie''Ced 

m the proposed aimngement Vet he was unable to divest him- 
self of certain feelings of distrust winch lie involuntarily attached 
to the quarter from which he reei ivcd thus uiforniatioii. 

‘‘ Mr T3alfour,” he s.ud, ** let us distmc tl> understand each other. 
You have thought it worth your w bib- to bestow particular atten- 
tion upon my private aflaiis and jiersonal attaciiineiits be so 
good as to understand, that I am as constant to them as to my 
political principles It is possibK', that, during my absenec, you 
may possc*sp tlie power of sootlnng or of wounding those feelings. 
Bo assured, that whatever may be the consequences to the issue 
of our present adventure, my et(*rnal gratitude, or iiiy pei'sevenng 
rcsciitiiient, will attend the line of conduct you may adopt on such 
an occasion ; and, however young and inexperienced I am, 1 have 
no doubt of finding friends to assist mo m expressing my senti- 
ments in cither case.” 

“ If there be a threat implied in that denunciation,” replied 
Burley, coldly and haughtily, “ it had bettc*r have been spared. I 
know how to value the regard of my friend-, and despise from my 
soul the threats of my enemies. Jlut I will not take occasion of 
offenc4; Whatever happens here in your absence shall he ma- 
naged with as mueh deference to your wishes, as the duty I owe 
to a higher power can possibly permit.” 

With this qualified promise Morton was obliged to rest satisfied. 

" Our defeat will relieve the garrison,” said he, internally, “ ere 
they can be reduced to surrender at discretion ; and, in case ot 
victory, I already see, from the numbers of the moderate party, 
that i ^all have a voice as powerful as Burley’s in determining 
the use which shall be made of it.” 

He therefore followed Balfour to the council, where they found 
Kettledrummle adding to his lastly a few words of practical ap- 
plication. When Uiese w'ere expended, Morton testified hia will- 
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iiigness to accompany tlie main body of the army, which was 
(leHtiucd to drive tlie regular troops from Glasgow. His compa- 
moiiB ill coniinand were named, and the whole received a atrengtli- 
eiiing exhortation from the preachers who were present. Next 
morning, at break of day, the insurgent army broke up from their 
encampment, and marched towards Glasgow. 

It is not otir intention to detail at length incidents whicli may 
bo found m the history of the period. It is siilHeKiit to say, that 
Qaverhouse and Lcir 1 Ross, learning the superior force which was 
directed against tho.j> intrenched, or rather bamcadoed tliem- 
fcelves, in the centre* o: the city, where the town-house and old jail 
were situated, with the deteriinnation to stand the assault of the 
insurgents rather than to abandon the capital ol the West t)f 
Scotland. The presbyterians made their attack m two bodies, ono 
of which penetrated into the city m the line of the College and 
Cathedral Church, while the other marehed up tlwi Gallowgute, or 
principal access Irom the south-east. Both diMsions were lod by 
men of resolution, and behaved witli great spirit. But the advan- 
tages of military skill and situation were too great for then* un- 
dibeiplined valour. 

Ross and Claverhousc lind carefully disposed parties of their 
soldiers in houses, at the heads of the streets, aud in the c‘ii- 
ti’ances of closes, as they art called, or lanes, besides those who 
were entrenched behind breast- works which reached across the 
streets. The assailants found their ranks tlmined by a fire from 
invisible opponents, which they had no means of returning with 
effect It wa‘i in v;uu tliat Morton and other leaders eK}K>sed their 
pt'rsons with tlie utinost gallantry, and cndeav<*ured to bring their 
antagonists to a dose action; their followers shrank from them 
in every direction. And yet, tliough Henry Morton *vas one of 
the very last to i-etire, and exerted himself in bnngmg up tlio 
rear, maintayiiug order m the retreat, and checking every at- 
tempt which tlie enemy made to improve the advantage theyliaAl 
gained by the repulse, he had still the mortification to hear many 
of those in his ranks muttenug to each other, that this came 
of tnisting to Intitudmarian boys ; and that, had honest faithful 
Burley led tlie attack, as ho did that of the barricades of Tullie- 
tudlem, tlie issue would hav'o been a.s different as might be.’* 

It was with burning resentment that Morton heard these re- 
flections thrown out by the very men who had soonest cxliibited 
signs of discouragemeut. The unjust reproach, however, had tlio 
effect of firing his emulation, and making him sensible that, en- 
gaged as ho wa.s in a perilous cause, it was absolutely necessary 
that he should conquer or die. 

^ I have no retreat,’* he said to himself. ** All shall allow — 
even Major Bcllenden — even Edith — that in courage, at least, 
the rebel Morton was not inferior to his father.” 

The condition of tho arm^ after the repulse was so undiscip- 
lined,^ and in such disorganization, that the leaders thought it 
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prudent to draw off some miles from the city to gain time for re- 
ducing them once more into sucli order as they were capable of 
adopting, llecniits, in the meanwiiile, came fast in, moiv moved 
l)y extreme hardships of their own condition, and encouraged 
by the advantage obtamed at Loudon-hill, than deterred by tliu 
last unfortunate enterprise. Many of these attached thc^ineclvcs 
particulaily to Morton’s division. He had, howevei*, the morti- 
fication to see that his unpopularity among the more intolerant 
part of tlie Covenanters increased rapidly. Tlie prudence be- 
jrond his years, which he exhibited in improving the discipline 
and arrangement of his followers, they termed a trusting ui the 
arm of flesh; and lus avowed bdcraiice for those of religious stm- 
tiinents and observances differeiit from his own, obtained him, 
most unjustly, the nickname of Cjullio, who cared for none of those 
things. What was worse than these misconceptions, the mob of 
the msiirgeiits, always loudest m applause of those who push po- 
litical or religious opinions to extremity, and disgusted with such 
.IS endeavour to reduce tliem to the yoke of discipline, preferred 
avowedly the more zealous leaders, in whose ranks enthusiasm in 
the cause supplied the want ot good order and military subjec- 
tion, to the restraints which Morbm endeavoured to bring tlicm 
under. In short, while bearing the priueipaJ buidcn of command 
— (for his colh'agucs wilhngly relinquished in his favour every- 
thing that was troublesome and obnoxious m the office of general) 
— Alorton found himself without that authority winch alone could 
render his regulations effectual.* 

Yet notwiihsUndiug these obstacles, he had, during the course 
of a few da>8, laboured so hard lo mtroduce some degree of dis- 
cipline into the arin>, that he thought he might hazard a second 
attack upon Glasgow with ever^ jirosjiect of success. 

Jt cannot be doubted tJiat Alorton’s anxiety to measure him- 
self with Colonel Grahaiue of Claverliouse, at whose bauds he had 
sustained such injury, had its share m giving motive to Iils un- 
common exertions. But Claverhouse disappointed his hopes; for, 
satisfied with liaving the ad> antage m repulsing the first attack 
upon Glasgow, he dotermined that ho would not, with the hand- 
ful of troops under his command, await a second assault from the 
insurgents, with more numerous and better disciplined forces than 
had supported their first enterprise. He therefore evacuated tlio 
place, and marched at the head of his troops tow'ards Edinburgh. 
The insurgents of course entered Glasgow without resistance, and 
Without Morton having the opportunity, which he so deeply co- 
Teted, of again encountering Claverhouse personally. But, al- 
though he had not an opportumty of wiping away the disgrace 
which had befallen his division of the army of the Covenant, the 
retreat of Claverhouse, and the possessiop of Glasgow, tended 
greatly to animate the insurgent army, a:td to increase its num- 
bers. The necessity of appointing new officers, of organizing new 
* See Note Q, — Feuds. 
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regiments and squadrons, of making tlicm acquainted with at least 
the most necessary points of military discipline, were labours, 
which, by universal consent, seemed to be devolved upon Henry 
Morton, and which he the moi-e readily undertook, because his 
father had made hmi acquainted with the theory of the military 
art, and because he plainly saw, that, unless he took this ungra- 
cious but absolutely necessary labour, it was vain to expect any 
otlier to engage in it 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour the enterprise of 
the insurgents more i in the most sanguine durst have expected. 

I The Privy Council of Scotland, astonished at the extent of resist- 
ance w'hicli their arbitrary measures had provoked, seemed stu- 
piiiud with tc‘n*or, and incapable of taking actne stops to subdue 
the resentment which these measures had excited. There were 
but very few troops in Scotland, and these they drew towards 
Kdinburgh, as if to form an army for protection of the metropolis. 
The feudal array of the crown-vassals in the various counties was 
ordered to take the field, and render to the King the military ser- 
vice due for tlu'ir fiefs. But the summons was very slackly obeyed. 
The quarrel w^as not generally popular among the gentry ; and even 
those who were not unwilling themselves to have taken arms, were 
deterred by the repugnance of their wives, mothers, and sisters, 
to tlreir engaging in such a cause. 

Meanwhile, the inadequacy of tlie Scottish Government to pro- 
vide for their own defence, or to put dowm a rebellion of which 
the commencement seemed so trifling, excited at the Enghsli 
court doubts at once of their capacity, and of the prndenco ol the 
seventies they had exerted against the oppit*^sed presbytevians. 
It was therefore resolved to noiiunate to the Lomnmnd of the 
anny of Scotland tlie unfortunate Buk'' of Monmoi'tli, who had 
by marriage a gre.it luti'rest, largo estate, and a numerous fol- 
low'itig, as it ^ivas called, m the soutluirn parts of that kingdom. 
The military skill which he had displayed on different oi'casions 
abroad, was supposed more than adequate to subdue the insur- 
gents in the field; while it was expected that his mild temper, 
and the favourable disposition winch ho showed to presbytenaiis 
ill general, might soften men’s minds, and tend to reconcile them 
to tilt* Government. The Duke was thercfoixi invested with a 
commission containing high powers fur settling the distracted 
affairs of Scotland, and dispatched from London with strong suc- 
cours, to take the principal military command in that country. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

— I ara bound to Dothwell-hiU, 

Where 1 niaun either do or die. OldBaUad^ 

Theue was now a pause in the military movements on both 
sides. The Government seemed contented to prevent the rebels 
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advancing towards the capital, while the insurgents were intent 
upon augmenting and htrcrigthening their fiirces. For this pur- 
pose they established a sort of encampment in the park belonging 
to the ducal residence at Hamilton, a central situ.'itiou for receiv- 
ing their recruits, and where they were secured from any sudden 
attack, by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid river, in front of 
their position, which is only passable b} a long and narrow bridge 
near thf* castle and village oi Hothwell. 

Morton remained here for about a fortjnght after tlie attack on 
Glasgow, actnely engaged m his milit:ir\ diitiob. He had received 
more than one communication fn»m HurleN , but they only stated, 
in general, that the Castle uf I’llhetudlem continued to hold out 
1-mpaticnt of bu<4pen8e upon this most intei'esting subject, he at 
length intimated to Ins c<»lleagucs m command hia desirt*, or ra- 
ther hia intention, — lor he saw no reason why ho should not as- 
sume a licence which was UiKeii by e\ery one else in tins disorderly 
army, — to go to Milnwood tor a day or two, b) arrange some 
private atfairs of consequence. The projK>sil ivas hy no means 
approved of; for the military' cnnneil <if thi‘ insurgents wero suf- 
ficiently sensible of the value of Ins services, to ft ar to lo«e them, 
and felt somewhat conscious ol tlu'ir own inability' to supply hw 
place. They could not, however, prcteiui to dictate to him laws 
more rigid than they siibniitU'd to theinseh'es, and he was suffered 
to ilepart on his journey without any direct objection being stated. 
The Ri'verend Mr Poundtext took the same opportunity to jiay a 
visit to lii-> own resnh iicc in the neighbourhood of Milnwood, and 
favoured Morton with his company on the journey. As the coun- 
try was chielly friendly' to their eau.se, and m possession of their 
detached j>arti€‘s, excejiting here and there the stronghold of some 
old eavaliermg Jiaron, they travelled without any otlier attendant 
than the faithful Cuddio. 

It was ni'ar sunset when they reached Milnw'ood, where Pound- 
text bid adieu to Ins eompamons, and travelled forward alone to 
his own manse, which was situated half a mile’s maich beyond 
Tillictudlem. When Morton was left alone to his own reflections, 
with w'liat a complication of feelings did he review the woods, 
banks, and fields, that had been familiar to Inm ! His character, 
aswcll as his habits, tlioughts, and occupations, had been entirely 
changed within the space of little more than a fortnight, and 
twenty days seemed to have done upon him the work of as many 
years. A mild, romantic, gentle-tempered youth, hied up in de- 
pendence, and stooping patiently to the control of a sordid and 
tyrannical relation, bad suddenly, by the rod of oppression and 
the spur of injured feeling, been compelled to stand forth a leader 
of armed men, was earnestly engaged m aflairs of a public nature, 
had friends to animate and enemies to contend with, and felt his 
individual fate bound up in that of a national insurrection and 
revolution. It seemed as if he hod at once experienced a transi- 
tion from the romantic dreams of youth, to the labours and cares 
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of active manhood. All that had formerly interested him was 
obliterated from his memory, excepting only lus attachment to 
£dith ; and even his love seemed to have assumed a character 
more manly and disinterested, as it had become mingled and con- 
trasted with other duties and feelings. As he revolved the par- 
ticulars ol tins sudden change, the circumstances ui which it 
originated, and tlie possible consequences of Ins present career, 
the thrill of natural anxiety which passed along liis mind was im- 
mediately banished by a glow of generous and high-spinted cou- 
tidence. 

“ I shall fall young, he said, " if fall I must, my motives mis- 
construed, and my actions condemned, by those whose approba- 
tion is dearest to me. But the sword of liberty and patriotism is 
in my hand, and 1 will neither fall meanly nor unavenged. They 
may expose my body, and gibbet my limbs ; — but other days will 
come, when the sentence of infamy will recoil against those w'lio 
may pronounco it ; and that Heaven, w hose name is so often 
profaned during this unnatural war, will bear witness to the 
purity of the motives by winch 1 liave been guided.” 

Upon approaching Milnwood, Henry’s knock upon the gate no 
longer intimated the conscious timidity of a stripling who haa 
been out of bounds, but the contidcnce of a man iii full possession 
of his own rights, and master of his own actions, — bold, free, and 
decided. The door was cautiously opened by his old acquaintance, 
Mrs Alison Wilson, who started back when she saw the steel cap 
and nodding plume of the martial visitor. — “ Where is my uncle, 
Alison 1 ” said Morcoii, smiling at her aUxrni. 

“ Lordsake, Mr Harry' is this you*” returned the old lady. 
“ In troth ye garr’d my heart loup to my >ery moiuh — But it 
canna l>e your aiiiBcll, tor yo look taller and niair mnnK -like than 
ye used to do ” 

“ It is, liow'ever, iiiy own self, ” said Henry, sighing and smiling 
at tile same time. 1 believe this dross may make mo look taller, 
and tlicbc times, Ailic, make men out of boys.” 

Sad times indeed echoed the old wmnan ; — "and 0 that 
you suld be endangered wi’ them ! But wha can help it 1 — ye 
were ill enough guided, and, as 1 tell j our uucle, if you tread on 
a w’orm it will turn.” 

" You were always my advocate, Aihe,” said he (and the house- 
keeper no longer, resented the famihar epithet), " and would let 
no one blame me but youi-st^lf, 1 am aw an) of that. — Where is 
my uncle?” 

" In Edinburgh,” replied Alison ; — " tlie honest man thought 
it was best to gang and sit by the clumley when the reek rase. A 
vex’d man he’s been, and a feared — But ye ken the Laird as 
weel as I do.” 

" I hope he has suffered nothing in health 1 ” said Heniy. 

" Naetliing to speak of,” answered tlie housekeeper, "nor in 
gudes neither. We fended as weel as we could ; and, though the 
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troopers of Tillietudicin took the red coh and auld Hackie (ye ’II 
miJid them wcel), yet they f>uuld Ub a gmle bargain (►’ lour tliey 
were driving to the Castle.” 

Sold you a bdrg.aiii I” said Morton — “ how do jou mean^” 

“ Ou, tliey earn out to gatlier niai’ts for the garrison,” answered 
the housekeeper; “ but thcyjubt tell to their auld trade, and rado 
through the country couping and belling a’ that they gat, like bug 
inoiiy we*-t-couiitr\ droveiN My eertie, Major IJelleiideii was 
laird o’ the least bliai'o o’ what tliey lilted, though it was tacn in 
hia name ” 

‘‘ Then,” said Morton hastily, the garrj>aoii must be straitened 
for pro\isioii8^” 

Strcbscd eiicugh,” replied Aihe — “ there’s little doubt o* 
that.” 

A light instantly glanced on Morton’s nniid 

“ lUirley must lia\e deceived me — craft as well as cruelty is 
permittiid by his creed.” Such was his inward thought he said 
aloud, “ I cannot stay, MrsW ilsoii -- 1 must go iorwaid directly.” 

“ But, oh ' hide to eat a irioiithfu’,” « iitreatcd the alfeetioiiate 
lioiLsekeeper, “ and I’ll inak it re.idy for you as 1 used to do afore 
thae sad da}s ” 

“ It lb impossible,” answered Morton. — Caddie, get our horses 
ready ” 

“ They’re just eating their com,” answered the attendant. 

“Cuddio*” exclaimed Ailie ; ‘‘what garr’d ye bring that iJl- 
faur’d, unluekv loon alang wi’ ye^ — It was hiiu and Im randic 
mother beg.m a’ the misehiei m this house.” 

“ Tut, tut,” replied Chiddie, “ye should forget and forgie, mis- 
tress. Mither’s in (ilasgow wi’ her titfic, and sail plague }C nae 
mair; and I’m the Captain’s walhc now, and 1 keep him tighter 
m thack and rape than e\er ye did ; — saw ye lum ever sac weel 
put on as he is now I ” 

“ In troth and that’s true,” said the old hoi!sekeej>'*r, looking 
with great complacency at her young master, whose mien sho 
thought much improved by liis dre^. “ 1 ’rn Mire yo ne’er had a 
laced cravat like that when ye were at Miluwood; — that’s iiane 
o’ my sewing.” 

“ Na, na, raibtress,” replied Cuddic, “ that’s a cast o’ my hand 
— that’s ane o’ Lord E\anda,le’s brawls.” 

“Lord Evandale!” answered tho old lady; “that’s him tliat 
tlie wings are gauii to hang the mom, as I hearsay.” 

“ Tho wings about to h^g Lord Evandale 1” said Morton, in 
the greatest surprise. 

“Ay, troth are tliey,” said the housekeeper. — “Yesterday 
night he made a sally, as thcyca’t — (my mother’s name was 
Sally — I wonder they gie Christian folk’s names to sic unchristian 
doings) — but he made an outbreak to get provisions, and his 
men were driven back and ho was taen, an’ the wing Captain 
Balfour garr’d set up a gallows, and sworu (or said upon his con- 
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science, for they winna swear), that if the garrison was not giVn 
ower the mom by daybreak, Ijo would liing up the young lord, 
poor thing, as high as llaman. — These arc aair times ! — but folk 
canna help them — sae do ye sit dow'ii and tak bread and chcesc' 
until better meat’s made ready. Ye buldna hae kcii'd a word 
about it, an I hud thought it was to spud your dinner, hinny.” 

Fed or iinfed,” exclaimed Morton, ‘‘ saddle the horses in- 
stantly, Cuddle. must not rest until w'e get before the 

Ciistle.” 

And, w'siBtnig all ilie’a entreaties, tln'y instantly resumed 
their journey 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of I’oundtext, and 
summon Inin to attend him to the camp. That honest divine had 
just resumed for an instant Ins pacific habits, and was penising 
an ancient theological treatise, witli a pipe in his mouth, and a 
small jug of ale beside him, to assist his digestion of the argu- 
ment. It was with bitter ill-will that he reJmqiiishod these com- 
forts (which he called his stiidie.s) in ordei* to reeommenee a hard 
ride upon a high- trotting horse However, wdien he knew the 
matter m hand, ho ga've up, with a deep groan, the ])rospect of 
spending a qiiu't (‘veiling in his own little parlour ; tor he cntircl\ 
agreed with Morton, tliat ^whatever intei'est Jlurlcy might hav(‘ 
in rem^eniig the brc'ach between the pri'sbyteriiins and the (io- 
veminent irreconcilable, by putting the young nobleman to death, 
it was by no means that of the inoilerati* party to permit such an 
act of atrocity. And it is but doing justice to Mr Pouudtext to 
add, that, like most of his own p<‘r&uiision, he was decidedly ad- 
verse to any such acts of iinnoeessavy violence • bosid^'.s tliac his 
own present feelings induci'd him to listen with mucJi compla- 
cence to the probability held out by Morton, of Lord Cvandale's 
becoming a mediator for the establishment of peace upon fair and 
moderate tenns. With this similarity of view’s, they hashmed 
their journey, and arrived about eleven o’clock it night at a small 
bamlet adjacent to the Pastle of Tilhetudlem, where Burley liad 
established his head-quarters. 

They were challenged by the sentiucl who made his melancholy 
walk at the entrance of the hamlet, and admitted upon declaring 
their iiiinu's and authority in the army. Another soldier kept 
w’atch before a house, which they conjectured to be the place of 
Lord Kvandale’s confinement, for a gibbet, of such great height 
ns to be visible from the battlements of the Castle, was erected 
before it, in melancholy confirmation of the truth of Mrs Wilson’s 
report. * Morton instantly demanded to speak with Burley, and 
was directed to his quarters. They found him reading tlie ^ip- 
tures, with liis arms lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden 
alarm. He started upon the entraiico of his colleagues in office. 

** What has brought ye hither?” said Burley, hastily. << Is 
there bad news from the airniyl” 

♦JSoe Note R,—0ib6€t. 
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** No,” rc'plied Morton ; " but we uudei-staiid that tlicre lire 
moabures adopted lu're m wdiicli tlic Boiety of the ann^ i8 deeply 
concerned — Lord Evandalc is your prisoner?” 

“ The Lord,” replied Burley, “ hatli delivered him into our 
hands.” 

" And you nill avail yourself of that advanta^je, granted } on 
by Heaven, to dishonour our can've in the eyes of all the world, 
by putiuig a prisoner to an igiioininious death*” 

“ If the house of Tiilhetudlem be not surrendered by daybreak,” 
replied Bui ley, “ tiod do so to me and more also, if he bhall not 
die that death to which his leader and patron, John Grahanie of 
C laverhoiise, hath put so many of God’s ‘^aints.” 

‘‘ We aie in arms, ’ replied Morton, “ to put down speh cruel- 
ties, and not to imiUtc them, far Icsa to avenge upon the inno- 
cent the acts of tlie guilty. By what law can you justify the 
atrocity you would commit t ’ 

“ 11 tliou art ignoiant of it,” replied Builey, “thy companion 
is well aware of the law winch gaie the men of Jericho to the 
sword of Joshua the son of Nun ” 

“ But we,” answered the dnine, “ hie under a better dispen- 
sation, which instructoth us to retuiii good for evil, and to pray 
for those who des])itcfully use us and pej[;*i'cuto us ” 

“ That IS to say,” fviul Burley, “ that tliou W'lit jom thy grey 
liairs to his green youth to conti overt me m tins matter**' 

“ We are,” rejoined l*oundt(‘xt, “ two of those to whom, jointly 
with thyself, autlir»rity is delegated over this host, and we wdl not 
permit thee to hurt a hair of the piisouer’s head. It may please 
<h)d to make Idm a means of healing these iniliappy breaches in 
oiir Israel ” 

“ I judged it w^oiild coinc to this,” answered Burley, “when 
Mich as thou wert called into the council of the elders.” 

“Such as I ?” answeied Poundtext — “And who «m I, that 
you should name me with such scorn* — Have I not kept the 
Hock of this bhtep-fold from the wo1vo.h for thirty ytiirs? Ay, 
even while thou, John Balfour, wert fighting iii the ranks of uu- 
1 ‘ircumcision, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody hand — 
Who am I, say’st thou ?” 

“1 will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst so fain 
know,” said Burley. “ Thou art one of those who would reap 
where thou hast not sowed, and divide the spoil while others 
fight the battle ; thou art one of those that follow the gospel for 
the loaves and for the fishes — that love their ow'ii manse better 
tlian dio Church of God, and that would rather draw their sti- 
pends under prelatists or heathens, than be a |iartaker with those 
noble spirits who have cast all behind tliem tor tlie sake of the 
Covenant.” 

“ And I will tell thee, Jolin Balfour,” returned Poundtext, de- 
servedly incensed — “ 1 will tell thee what thou art. Thou art one 
of those, for whose bloody and merciless disposition a reproach is 
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flung upon the whole church of tliiB suffering kingdom, and for 
whose violence and blood-guiltiness, it is to be feared, this fair 
attempt to recover our civil and religious rights will never be 
honoured by Providence with tlio desired success.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morton, cease this irritating and unavail- 
ing recrimination ; and do you, Mr llalfour, inform us, whether it 
is your purpose, oppose the liberation of Lord Evandale, which 
appears to us a profitable measure m the present position of our 
affairs!” 

" Yon arc Jim',” ansu i ^ d jlurley, "as two voices against one; 
but you will not nduso to Mny until the united council shall de- 
cide upon this matter*” 

" This," said Morton, " we would not decline, if we could trust 
the hanrls in whom we are to leave the prisoner. But you know 
well,” he added, looking sternly at Burley, " that you have already 
deceived me in this mattiM*.” 

" Go to,” said Biirlev, disdainfully, — " thou art an idle incon- 
siderate boy, who, for the black evebrows of a silly girl, wouI<l 
' barter thy own faitli and honour, and the cause of God and of tliy 
country.” 

" Mr Balfour,” said Morton, lav ing his hand on his sword, “ tins 
language requires satisfaction.” 

' " Aiub thou sbalt liavc it, stiiplmg, when and wlierc tlioii 
darest,” said Burley ; — " I pliglit thee my good word on it.” 

Foundtext, in his turn, interfered to niinirid thorn of the mad- 
ness of quamdhng, and effected with difficulty a sort of sullen 
reconciliation. 

“ Concerning the prisoner,” said Burley, " deal witli him as 
ye think fit. 1 wash my liands freo from all consequene-'s He 
18 my prisoner, made by my sw’ord and S]XMr, while you, Mr Mor- 
ton, were playmg the ailjutant at drills and narades, and \ ai, Mr 
Poiiudtext, were warping the Scriptures into Eraatianisin. Take 
him unto you, nevertheless, and dispose of him as ye thmk meet. 
— Dingwall,” he continued, calling a sort of aid-dc-camp, who 
slept in the next apartment, " let the guard posted on the malig- 
nant Evandale give up their post to those whom Captain Morton 
shall appoint to relieve them. — The prisoner,” ho said, again ad- 
dressing Foundtext and Morton, " is now at your disposal, gen- 
tlemen. But remember, tliat for all the^c things there will one 
day come a term of heavy accounting.” 

So saying, he turned abruptly into an inner apai'tnient, witliout 
bidding them good-evening. — His two visitors, after a moment’s 
consideration, agreed it would be prudent to ensure the prisoner's 
personal safety, by placing over him an additional guard, chosen 
from their own parishioners. A band of them happened to bo 
stationed in the hamlet, having been attached, for the time, to 
Burley’s command, in order that the men might be gratified by 
remaining as long as possible near to their own homes. They wert% 
ill general, smari, agtivc young fellows, and were usually called 
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by their companions, the Marksmen f)f Milnwood. By Morton’s 
desire, fr»iir of these lads readily undertook the task of senti- 
nels, and he left with them Headngj^, on >^hose fidelity he could 
depend, with instructions to call him, if anything remarkablo 
liappened. 

This arrangement being made, Morton and his colleiiguo took 
possession, for the night, of such quarters as the over-crowded 
and miserable hamlet could afford them. They did not, however, 
separate lor repose till they had drawn up a meinonal of the 
grievances of the moderate jiresbytcnans, which was summed up 
with a reqiK'bt of live toleration for tlioir religion m future, and 
Uiat they should be permitted to attend gospel ordinances as dis- 
pimsed by tlieir own clergynieii, without opprt'ssion or molestation. 
Their petition proceeded to reijuire that a five parliament should 
he called for settling the affaira of churcli and state, and for re- 
dressing the injuries siishnned by the subject; and that all tliose 
who either now ivere, or had been, m arms, for obtaining these 
ends, should be iiideinntfied. Morton could iif)t but strongly hope 
that these terms "Inch eoinprehf iided all that was wanted, or 
wi«»hcd for, by the moderate partv among the insurgents, iiiight, 
when thus cleared of the violence of fanatic ism, find advocates 
e\eii among the rojahsts, as clamnng oiilj the ordinary rights of 
Scottish freemen. 

He had the more confidiuice of a favourable reception, that tlie 
Duke of iMonmoutli, to whom Charles had intrusted the charge 
ot subduing this rehellioii, was a man of gentle, moderate, and 
accessible ilisposition, well knowm to bo favourable to the pres- 
b}tonans, and invested by the king with full powers to take niea- 
siires for quieting the disturbance's m Scotland. It seemed to 
Morton, that all that was necesbary for iiifluenciiig him in their 
favour was to find a fit and sufficiently respectable channel of com- 
munication, and such seemed to be opened through the medium 
of Lord Kvandale. Ho resolved, therefort', to visit the j[(nsonc‘] 
early m the morning, in order to sound hia dispositions to un- 
dertake the task of mediator ; but an accident hapiicned w hich led 
him to anticipate Ids purpose. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

Gie ower -vuur house, lady, he said,— 

Qie ower >our house to me. Edom of Gordon 

Morton had finished the revisal and the making out of a fair 
copy of the paper on which he and Poundtext had agreed to rest 
aa a full statement of the grievances of their party, and the con- 
ditions on wliich the greater part of the insurgents would be con- 
tented to lay down tlieir arms ; and he was abouc to betake himself 
to repose, when there was a knocking at the door of his apart- 
ment. 
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Enter/’ said Morton ; and tlie round bullet-head of Cuddie 
Headrigg was thnist into the room. “ Come in,” said Morton, 
“ and toll me wdiat you want. Is there any alsu’inl” 

‘‘ Na, stir ; but 1 hae brought ane to speak wi’ you.” 

^ Who 18 that, Cuddie?” inquired Morton. 

Ane o* your auld acquaintance,” said Cuddie ; and, opening 
the door more fully, he half led, half dragged m a woman, whose 
face was muffled in her plaid — “Como, come, ye neodna be sue 
bashfu’ before auld aequaiiitaiicc, Jenny,” said (\iddie, pulbiig 
down the veil, and dist ovcnng to Ins master the well-remembered 
countenance of Jenny I lennison. “ Tell his honour, now — tliere’s 
a braw lass — tell him v.hat ye wTre wanting to say to Lord Evan- 
dale, mistress.” 

“ What was I wanting to say,” answered Jenny, “ to his honour 
hlinsell the other morning, when I visited him in captivity, 30 
iniicklc hash? — D’ye think that folk diiiiia want to see their 
friends in adversity, ye dour crowdy-cater*” 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volubility; but her 
voice quivered, her clieek was thiu and pale, the tears stood in 
her eyea, her hand trembled, her manner was fluttered, and her 
whole presence bore roark>s of recent suffering and privation, as 
well as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

“ What is the matter, Jenny?” said Morton, kmdly. “You 
know how much I owe you in many respects, and can hardly make 
a request that I will not grant, if in my power.” 

“ Many thanks, Milnwood,” said the weeping damsel; ” but ye 
were aye a kind gentleman, though folk say ye liae become sair 
changed now.” 

“ What do they say of mo ? ” answered Morton. 

“ A’ body says,” replied Jenny, “ that you and the wliigs hae 
made a vow to dmg King Charles att tlio throne, and thut neither 
he, nor his posteriors from generation to generahon, shall sit upon 
it ony mair ; a^d John Gudyill threops ye’re to gie a’ the church- 
organs to the pipers, and bum the Book o’ rommon-praver by 
the hands of the common hangman, in revenge of the Covenant 
tliat was burnt when tlie King cam hamc.” 

“ My friends at Tillietiidlein judge too hastily and too ill of 
ijie,” answ’ered Morton. “ I wish to have free exercise of my own 
religion, without insulting any other ; and as to your family, 1 
only desire an opportunity to show them I have the same friend- 
ship and kindness as ever.” 

“ Bless your kind heart for saying sae !” said Jenny, bursting 
into a flood of tears ; “ and they never needed kindness or friend- 
ship mair, for they are famished for lack o’ food.” 

“ Good God!” replied Morton — “ I have heard of scarcity, 
but not of famme I Is it possible ? Have the ladies and the Ma- 
jor” — 

« They hae suffered like the lave o’ us,” replied Jenny ; for 
they shared every bit and sup wi’ the whole folk in the Castle — 
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I’m Buro my poor oon see fifty eolours wi’ faintness, niid my 
hcairs sae dizzy wi’ the inirligoes that I eaniia hfcnid niv lane.” 

The tliiiinebh of the poor girl’s cheek, and the sharjnu'ss of 
her features, Lore AAitnesh to the trutli of what she ssaid. Morton 
w’lts jTrentlv shocked. 

Sit down,” lie said, “ for God’s sake'” forcing her into the 
only chair tlic apartment afforded, while he hiniscll strode np .md 
down the room in honor and impatience. " I knew not ol this,” 
he exclaimed in hrokeii (“jaculations, — ‘‘ 1 could not know of it. 
Cold-blooded, iron-he.irti'd taiiatic' — dcceitliil villain 1 — Ciiddie, 
fetcli refn.'shments — food— wine, if possible — whatever \ on can 
find.” 

“ Wln?k\ IS glide eneiigh for her,” muttered Ciuldie ; ane 
wachia liae thought that gude iiusil was sic seant ainang them, 
when th<‘ quean threw -ae muckle gude kail-brosc sealding het 
about my lugs.” 

Kaint and miserable as .Jeiniy seemed h» be, she conlil not hear 
the allusion toiler exploit during the storm ol tin* Castle, w'itJiout 
bursting into a laugh winch weaknesu soiui converted into a 
hysterical giggle. Confounded at her state, and refleefiiig with 
horror on tlie distress which must liaM- been m the Castle, 
Morton re]>ealed his (‘ommands to lieadrigg m a jievrmptory 
Tiiamier; and when he h.id departed, endeaioured to soothe his 
Msitor. 

“ You loiiie, 1 suppose, by the orders of jour mistress, to visit 
TiOrd Evandale?- 1'ell me w'hat she desires; her orders shall be 
my law'.” 

Jenny ap^x^ared to reflect a moment, and then said, " Your 
honour is sm- anld a friend, I iimst necih trust to you, and tell 
the truth.” 

" Be assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing that bIio he- 
sitated, ‘‘ tliiit y^ou will best serve your mistress by dealing sm- 
ccrel.v w'ith me.” 

Weel, then, ye maun ken we’re starving, as I said b«‘fore, 
and have been iiiair days than anc; and the Major lias swoni 
that he expeeti' rebel daily, and that he will not gie ower the 
liouse to the enemy till w'e have eaten up his anld boots,— and 
they are unco thick in the Boles, as ye may weel mind, forby 
being tcugh in the upper-lc.itlier. The dragoons, again, they 
think they svill be forced to gie up at last, and they canna bide 
hunger weel, after the life they led at free quarters for this while 
by past; and since Lord Kvandale’s taen, there’s nae guiding 
them ; and Inglis says he ’ll gie up the gandson to the whigs, and 
the Major and tlm leddies into the bargain, if they will but let 
the troopers gang free themsclls.” 

** Scoundrels 1” said Morton ; why do tlicy not make terms 
for all in the Castle?” 

“ TlKsy are fcar*d for denial o’ quarter to themsells, liaving 
dune sac muckle mischief tlirungh the country ; and Burley has 
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hanged aiie or twa o’ them ali^jady — sa(‘ tliuy want to draw their 
ain necks out o’ the collar at hazard o’ honest folk'h.” 

" And you were bciit,” continued Morton, “ to carry to Lord 
Evandalo the unpleasant news of tlic men’s mutiny < ” 

Just e’en sao,” said Jenny; “Tain Hallulay took the rue, 
and tauld me a’ about it, and gat me out o’ the Castle to tell Lord 
Evandalc, if possibly 1 could win at him.” 

“ But liow (‘.in ho help you * ” said Morton ; “ he is a prisoner ” 

“ Welha-day, ay,” answered the aftlict<*d (lamsel ; “ but maybe 
he could inak fair tenn-^ for us— or, niayb(', lie could gie us some 
good advice — or, ma,vl , he might send his (orders to the dra- 
goons lo be civil — or” 

“ Or, may 1)0,” said Morton, “ you were to try if it were possible 
to set him at liberty ? ” 

“If it were sae,” answered Jenny, with spirit, “ it wadna bo 
the first time I hae done my best to serve a iriciul in captivity.” 

“ True, Jenny,” replied Morton — “ 1 w^ere mo^t ungrateful to 
forget if Jhit bore conies (’uddie with i-efivshmeiits. I w'lll go 
and do your eiraiid to Lord Kvaiidale, while y on take some food 
and wine.” 

“ It willua be amiss ye should ken,” said Cuddie to his master, 
“ tliat this Jenny — this Mrs Dennison, was trying to cuittle fa- 
vour wi’ Tam iiand, the miller’s man, to wm into Lord Evaiidale's 
room without oiiybody kennin’. She wasiia tlmiLmg, the gipsy, 
tliat I was at her elbow.” 

“ And an unco fright yo goe me when yo earn ahint and took 
a grip o’ nio,” said Jenny, giving liim a sly twitch witli her fingiM 
and her thumb — “ if ye Imdna been an auld acquaintance, ye 
daft gomcnl” 

Cuddle, somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on his artful mis- 
tress, while Morton wrapped himself up m hw cloa»i, look his 
sword under his ann, ami ivent straight the pLico of tlie young 
nobleman’s eonftnciuent. lie asked the srntlneN if anything ex- 
traordinary had occurred — “ Notlnug worth notice,” they said, 
“ excepting tlie lass that Cuddie took up, and two couiiers that 
Captain Balfour had dispatched, one to the lievcrcnd Ephraim 
Maebriar, another to Kettledruniiiile,” — both of whom were 
beating the dixim ecclesiastic m diffeivnt towns between the po- 
sition of Burley and the head-quarters of the mam army near 
Hamilton. 

“ The purpose, I presume,” said Morton, with an affectation 
of indiiTcrence, “ was to call them hither.” 

“ So I understand,” answered the sentinel, who had spoke with 
the messengers. 

" He Is summoning a triumphant majority of the council,” 
thought Morton to himself, “ for the purpose of sanctioning what- 
ever action of atrocity he may determine upon, and thwarting 
opposition by authority. I must be speedy, or I shall lose my op- 
portunity.” 



When he entered tJie place of Lord Evandale’a confinement, 
ho found him ironed, and n^clining on a flock hod iii tlu* wretched 
frarret of a iiuaerahle cottage. He was cither in a blumhor, or ni 
deep meditation, when Morh^iii entered, and turned on him, when 
aroused, a counteiianoo so much reduced by los^ of blood, want 
of sh'op, and scar<‘ity of food, that iiu one could lui>o recognised 
in It the galldiit soldier who had behaved with so nnicli spirit at 
tlio skirmish of Loudon-hill He displaced some surprisie at the 
suddt'ii entrance of Morton. 

“ I am soiT\ to see \ou thus, my lord,’’ Kud that voiithfiii 
loader. 

“ I have heard jou are an admirer of poetry,^* answered thi- 
prisoner. *‘iji that ease, Mr Moiton, you mav remeniber thesi* 
lines, — 

‘ StoTio fills Ho nnl a jiriMin nia\'» 

Or iMi, Fiars .1 cu'C, 

A till* HinJ imrul c.nn tiiln* 

1 lit SL lor a hLiiitit.ig<.’ 

Hut, were my imprisonment less cndiinible, i am gi\cn to expect 
to-moriow a total cnfraiichisenu iit ” 

“ Hv death*” saiil Morton 

“ burely,” auMM.red Lord K\andale; “ I have no otlicr pros- 
pect. \our comrade, Ihiikv, hie^ already d.jiped lua hand in the 
likHui if men whose meamie&s ol rank andohscurily of extraction 
iiiigjit ha\c ba\(‘d them I cannot boast such a shield from Ins 
vengeance, and I expect to meet its extivimt\.” 

“ Hut Major Belleiideii,” 8 .ud Morton, “ may surrender, in 
order to prohcive your hie.” 

“ Never, while there is one man to defeiul the battlement, and 
that man has one crust to eat. 1 know’ his gallant resolution, ami 
gi-ieved should I be if he changed it for niy sake.” 

Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mutiny among the 
dragoons, and their resolution to siirremler tlie Castle, and put 
the ladies of the family, as well as the Major, into the bands of 
the enemy. Lord Kvaiidale seemed at first siirju’ised, and some- 
thing incredulous, but immediately afterwards di eply affected. 

What 18 to be done?” he said — “ How is tins misfortune to 
bo averted*” 

" Hear me, my lord,” said Morton. ‘‘ I believe you may not 
lie unwilling to bear the olive branch between our master tlie 
King, and tliat part of his subjects which is now in arms, not 
from choice, but necessity.” 

** You construe me but justly,” said Lord Evandulc ; “ but to 
w hat does tins tend I ” 

Permit me, my lord,” continued Morton. " I will set you at 
liberty' upon parole ; nay, you may return to the Castle, and shall 
have a s^e- conduct for the ladies, the Major, and all who leave 
it, on condition of its instant surrender. In contributing to bring 
tins about, you will only submit to circumstances; fur, with a 
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nuitiny in the garrison, Jiiid without provisions, it will be foimd 
impossible to defend the place twenty-four hours longer. Those, 
therefore, who refuse to accompany your lordship, must take 
their fate. You and your followers shall have alrco pass to Edm* 
burgh, or wherever the Duke of Monmouth may be. In return 
for your liberty, we hope that you will rceommend to the notice 
of his (irace, as Eicutcnant-trencral of Scotland, this humble pe- 
tition and remonstrance, cuiitaining the grievances which have 
occasioned tins msuri<‘ctioii, a redress of which being granted, 1 
will answer with my l-f'ad, that the great body of the insurgents 
will lay down their ai i is.” 

Loi d Kvandale read over the paper with attention. 

“ AI ' Morton,” ho said, “ in my simple judgment, I sec little 
objection that can bo made to the measures liere rccomincndetl ; 
nay, farther, 1 believe, in many respects, they may meet tlie 
private sentiments of the Duke of Monmouth : and yet, to deal 
frankly with you, I have no liopes of their being granted, unless, 
in the first place, you were to lay down ><)ur arms.” 

‘‘The doing so,” answered Alortoii, “would he \irtually con- 
ceding that wo had no right to take them up ; and tliat, for one, I 
will never agree to.” 

“ Perhaps it is hardly to be expected you should,” said Lord 
Evaiidalc ; “ and yet on that point I am certain the negotiations 
will bo wrecked. 1 am willing, however, having frankly told you 
my opinion, to do all in my powder to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion.” 

“ It is all w'c can wish or expect,” replied Morton; “the i^^sue 
is in (lod^s hands, who disposes the hearts of princes. — You ac 
cept, then, the safe-conduct \ ” 

“Certainly,” answered Lord Evandale; “and if I do not en- 
large upon the obligation inciirrod by v our having sav d my hto 
a second tune, behove that I do not feel it the less.” 

“ And the ^mson of Tilhetudlem said Morton. 

“ Shall be witlidrawn as you propose,” answered tlio young 
nobleman. “ T am sensible tlie Major will be unable to bring the 
mutineers to reason ; and 1 tremble to think of the consequences, 
should the ladies and the bravo old man be delivered up to tliia 
bloodthirsty ruffian, Burley ” 

“ You are in that case free,” said Morton “ Prepare to mount 
on horseback ; a few men whom 1 can trust shall attend you till 
you are in safety from our parties.” 

Leaving Lord Evandale in great surprise and joy at this un- 
expected delivenuice, Morton hastened to get a few chosen men 
under aims and on horseback, each rider holding the rein of a 
spare horse. Jenny, who, while she partook of her refreshment, 
had ooiitnved to make up her breach with Cuddie, rode on the 
toft hand of that valiant cavalier. The tramp of their horses was 
soon heard under the window of Lord Evandalc’s prison. Two 
ineu, whom ho did not know, entered the apartment, disoncum- 
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Lered him of his fcttors, and, conducting him down stairR. mounted 
him in tiic centre' of the dotacliment. They set out at a round 
trot tonarihi Tilln'tudlcin. 

Tlic inoojiJigJit was giving way to tlie dawn when they ap- 
jUYiaehed that ancient fortrehs, and its darl* nmsMve lower Imd 
just rec<*ived the first pale colouring of the inorning. The party 
hahotl at the Tower barrier, not venturing to u])))i'oueh nearor 
tor fear of the fire of the place. Lord Kvandale alone rode up to 
the gate, followed at a distance by JLMln^^ Dennison. As they 
approached IIm* gate, there ^vas heard to arise in the eoiirt*yard 
a timuilt, whifii acc<#rded ill with tJie quiet f-eronity of a summer 
dawn. Cries and {i.iths were heard, a piitol-sliot or two w^ere (hs- 
charged, aiul ever;y thing aunouiiced that the iniitiny liud hrokca 
out. At this crisis Lord K\andal(‘ nIn^ed at the gate where 
Tlalliday was sentinel t)n hearing Lord Kvandale’s voice, he 
instantly and gladly admitted Inin, and that noldeinan arrived 
among the mutinous IroojierT like a man dropped from the clouds 
They wi-re in the act of jiiittiiig their design into execution, of 
seizing the place into tluir own liands, and wero about to disarm 
and overpower Major Ih'llciidi ii and Harrison, and others of the 
Castle, who w'crr otfering the Ij^^'t les|^tl»llce in their power. 

The apiicaraiice of Lord lOvandale ehantri'd the scene. He 
bcizi'd Inghs hv the collar, and, upbraiding liim willi Ins villan^, 
ordcied two of his c<uma«icb to heize and bind him, asMiriiig the 
othera, that tlu'ir only chance of impunity consisted m instant 
subinjs«?jon. He then ordered the men into their roiiks. They 
obeyed He commanded them to ground tlieir arms. They he- 
sitated ; hut the instinct of diHcipJnie, joined to their j)c*rsiiasion 
that the authority of their olheer, so boldly exerted, must be sup- 
ported h) some forces without the gate, induced them to sulmut 

“ Take away those arms,” said Lord Kvandale to the jHJople 
of the Castle ; tlicy shall not l>c restored until thesii men know 
better the u*>e for which they are iiitruhtcd with thtin. — And 
now,*^ he coiitiiiued, addressing the iijutmeers, “ begone ' — Make 
the best use of your tune, and of a truce of three hours, which 
the enemy arc contented to allow you. Take the road to Kdui- 
Inirgh, and meet me at the llousc-of-Muir. 1 need not bid you 
bcw'are of eommitting violence by the way ; you will not, in your 
jircscnt condition, jirovoke resentment for your own salves. Let 
your punctuality show that you mean to atone for tliis morning’s 
IniHiiieaa,” 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silenco from tlie prest'nce of 
their officer, and, leavmg the Castle, took tlie rood to the place 
of rendezvous, making such haste as was inspired by the fear of 
meeting with some detached party of the insurgents, whom their 
present defenceless condition, and their former violence, might 
inspire with thoughts of revenge. Inglis, whom Kvandale destined 
for punishment, remaiiu^d in custody. Haliiday wa.s praised for 
hia conduct, and assured of succeeding to tlie rank of the culprit. 
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Those arrangements being liastily made, Lord Evandale accosted 
the Major, before whose eyes the scene had seemed to pass like 
the change of a divam. 

“ My dear Major, we must give up the place.” 

‘‘ la it even so said Major Bellenden. “ I was in hopes you 
had brouglit reinforcements and supplies.’* 

“ Not a man — not a pound of meal,” answered Lord Evandale. 
“ Yet 1 am blithe to see you,” returned tlie honest Major; 
we wero informed vosterday tliat these psalm-hinging ra&cals 
had a plot on your life, and I had mustered the scoundrelly dra- 
goons ten minutes ago n order to beat up Burley’s quarters and 
get you out of limbo, when the dog Tnghs, instead of obeying me, 
broke oat into open mutiny. — But what is to be done now 1” 

" I have, myself, no choice,” said l^ord Evand.ile ; “ I am a 
prisoner, released on parole, and bound for Edinburgh. Yon and 
the ladies must take the same rouh'. 1 have, by the favour of a 
Irieiid, a safe-conduct and horses for you and your retinue ; tor 
(rod’s sake make haste. You cannot propose to hold out with 
seven or eight men, and without provisions. Enough has beem 
done for honour, and enough to render the defence of the highest 
consequence to Government;— more were needless, as well as 
desperate. The Englisli troiqis are aiTived at Edinburgh, and 
will speedily move upon Hamilton — the possession of TiUietudlein 
by the rebels will be but temporary.” 

If you think so, my lord,” said the veteran, with a reluctant 
sigh, — “ I know you only advise what is honourable. If, then, 
you really think the case inevitable, 1 must submit ; for the mu- 
tiny of these scoumlrels would render it impossible to man tlie 
walls. — Gudyill, let the women call up their mistresses, and all 
be ready to march.— But if I could believe that my remaining m 
tliese old walls till I w.a8 starved to a mummy, could do he King’s 
cause the least aerviee, old Miles Belleiiaen would not leave them 
while there w^ a spark of life in hia bfid y • ” 

The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now heard the de- 
termination of the Major, in which they readily acquiesced, though 
not witliuut some groans and siglis on the part of Lady Marga- 
ret, wliich referred, as usual, to the dejeune of his most sacred 
Majesty in the halls which were now to be abandoned to rebels. 
Hasty preparations were made for ca aciiating the Castle ; and 
long ere the dawn was distinct enough for discovering objects 
with precision, the ladies, with Major Bellenden, Harrison, Gtid- 
yill, and the otlier domestics, were mounted on the led horses, 
and others which had been provided in the iieiglibourhood, and 
proceeded towai'ds tlie north, still escorted by four of the insur- 
gent horsemen. The rest of the party who had accompanied 
Lord Evandale from the hamlet, took possession of the deserted 
Castle, carefully forbearing all outrage or acts of plunder. And 
when the sun arose, the scarlet and blue colours of the Scottish 
Covenant floated from the Keep of Tillietudlem. 
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(’UAPTKR XXIX. 

And, to mv bronst, n Ixxlkm in lier band 

\\ t re worlli a tliuusand du^'gnra Maruiw. 

The cavalcafle winch left the Cattle of Tulliotudlein halted for 
a few minutes at the small town of JJothv\ ell, alti-r passing the 
outposts of the jnsiirgents, to take some slight refreshments which 
th(‘ir atttmduiits had provided, and which woro really neccssai’y 
to persons who had suffered considerably by w'arit of jiropcr 
nourishment. They then pressed forward upon the roail towards 
Edinburgh, aniid the lights of dawn which were now rising on 
the horizon. It might have been expected, during tlie course of 
the journey, that Lord Evandale w’ould have been frequently by 
the side of Miss Edith Jlcllenden. Yet, after his first salutations 
had been exchanged, and every precaution solicitously adopted 
which could serve for her accnmmodatiun, he rode in the van of 
the party with Majcir llcllendcii, and scisned to abandon the 
charge of immeditite attendaiu e upon Ins lovely niece to oue of 
the insurgent cavaliers, who'^c dark military cloak, with the large 
flapped hat and feather, which drooped over Jus face^ concealed 
at once liis figure and his features. TJiey rode side by side in 
silence for more than two miles, when the stranger addressed 
Miss Bellcnden m a tremulous and suppressed voice. 

“ Miss Belleuden,’* he said, ‘‘ must have friends wherever she 
is known ; even among those whose conduct she now disapproves. 
Is there an^ thing that such can do to show their respect lor her, 
and their regret for her sufferings?” 

" Let them learn, for their own sakes,” replied Edith, " to 
venerate the laws, and to spare innocent blood. Let them return 
to their allegiance, and I can forgive them all that 1 ha\ e suffered, 
were it ten times more.” 

You think it impossible, then,” rejomed tlie cavalier, “ for 
any one to serve in our ranks, having the weal of his country 
sincerely at heart, and conceiving himself m tlio discharge of a 
patriotic duty ? ” 

“ It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in ^our power,” 
replied Miss Bellenden, ** to answer that question.” 

“ Not m the present instance, I plight you the word of a sol- 
dier,” replied the horseman. 

“ I have been taught candour from my birth,” said Edith ; 

“ and, if 1 am to speak at all, I must utter my real sentiments. 
Uod only can judge the heart — men must estimate intentions by 
actions. Treason — murder by the sword and by gibbet — the op- 
pression of a private family such as ours, who were only in arms 
for tile defence of the established government, and of our own 
property — are actions which must needs sully all that have ac- 
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cession to them^ by whatever specious terms they may be gilded 
over.” 

" Tlie guilt of civil war,” rejoined the horseman — “ the nii- 
serie's which it brings m its ti'aiii, he at tlie door of those who pro- 
vokeil it by illegal oppression, ratlier than of sucli as are driven 
to arms in order to assert their natural rights as freemen ” 

“ That is assuming the question,” replied Edith, which ought 
to be proved Each party contends that they aic riglit in point 
of principle, and theicfore the guilt must he with them who first 
drew the sword ; as, m ,ui affray, law holds those to be the cnim- 
nals who are the hrst t<. have I’ecourse to violence ” 

“Alas!” said the horseman, “ were our vindication to rest 
tlien', how easy vsoiild it be to show tliat w(‘ have suffered with a 
patience which almost seemed beyond tli<>* power of humanity, ere 
we wt're driven by oppression into open it'sistanec' — But I per- 
ceive,” he continued, sighing deeply, “ that it is vam to plead 
before Miss Bellcndcn a cause which she has already prejudged, 
perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as of the prin- 
ciples of those engaged m it ” 

“ Pardon me,” answered Edith. “ 1 have stated with freedom 
my opiiiimi of the principles of the insurgents; of their jicrsons I 
know nothing— oKceptmg in one solitary instance.” 

“ And that instance,” said the horseman, “ has influenced your 
opinion of tlie whole body?” 

" Far from it,” said Edith ; “ he is — at least I once thought 
him — one m whose scale few were fit to be w'eighcd. Tie is — or 
he seemed — one of early talent, high faith, pure moiahty, and 
warm affections. Can I approve of a rebellion which has made 
sucli a man, formed to ornament, bi enlighten, and to defend 
bis country, the companion of gloomy and ignorant fanatics, or 
canting hypocrites, — the leader of brutal clowns, — t! • brother 
inarms to banditti and highway murdts ere? Slioiild you meet 
such an one iit your camp, tell him that Edith Belleiiden has 
wept more over his fallen character, blighted pi ospects, aiid dis- 
honoured name, than ovi,r the distresses of her owu house,— and 
that she has better endured that famine which has wasted her 
cheek and dimmed her eye, than the pang of heart which attended 
the reflection by and through whom these calamities were m- 
rticted.” 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her companion a counte- 
nance, whose faded cheek attested the reality of her sufferings, 
even while it glow^ed with the temporary animation which accom- 
panied lier language. The horseman was not insensible to the 
appeal ; he raised his hand to his brow with the sudden motion 
of one who feels a pang shoot along his brain, passed it hastily 
over his face, and then pulled the shadowing hat still deeper on 
his forehead. The movement, and the feelings which it excited^ 
did not escape Edith, nor did she remark them without emotion. 
And yet,” she said, “ should the person of whom I speak 
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»ecm to you too deeply affected hy tJio hard opinion of — of — an 
early friend, say to him, that sincere repentance is iie\t to iiino- 
cenee; — that, though fallen from a height not easily recovered, 
Mid the author of much mischief, because gilded by liis example, 
he may still atone in some measure for the cmI he has done.” 

“ And m what uiamner*” asked the eavaher, in the same sup- 
pressed, and almost choked voice. 

“ By lending his efforts to restore the blessings of peace to Ins 
dibti’acted countrymen, and to induce the deludes] rebels to lay 
down their arms. By saving their blood, ho may atone for that 
winch has been already spilt;- and he that shall bo most active 
in aeeoniplishmg this great end, will best deserve the thanks of 
this age, ainl an honoured renicinbranee in the next.” 

“ And 111 biicli a peace,’' sai<l her com|)anioii, with a finii 
voice, “Miss Belicnden would not wish, I tJiink, that tlie inte- 
rests of the people were sacrificed unri'seri edly to those of the 
emwa’” 

‘‘ I am but a girl,” was the young lady’s reply ; “ aiul I scarce 
eau speak on the suhjeet without prosuiiiption But, siiiec 1 haio 
gone so far, I will fairly add, 1 would wish tf> see a peace whn*h 
should gi\e rest to all parties, and secure the subjects from mili- 
tary rajuiK , which I detest as luueh as I do the means now adopted 
to rcHist It ” 

“ Miss Bollendeii,” answered Henry Morton, raising his face, 
and speaking in Ins natural tone, the person who has lost such 
a highly -i alued place in your esteem, has yet too niueli spirit to 
plead Ins cause as a eriimnal ; and, conscious that lie can no 
longer clann a friend’s interest in your bosom, he would he silent 
under your liard censure, were it not tiiat lie can refer to the 
honoureil testimony of Lord Kvandale, that his earnest wishes 
and most at tive exertions arc, even now, directed to the accom- 
plishment of such a peaco as the most loyal eamiot ctnsure.” 

He bowed with dignity to Miss Bollenden, who, though her 
language intimated that she well knew to whom slu* bad been 
speaking, probably had not expected that he would jie-tify himself 
with so much animation. Slie retumod his salute, confused and 
in silence. Morton then rode forward to the head of tlie party. 

Henry Morton !” exclaimed Major Bellonden, surprised at 
the sudden appantion. 

** The same,” answered Morton ; ** who is sorry that he labours 
under tlie harsh construction of Major Bellendcii and his family. 
He commits to my Lord Evandale,” he continued, turning towanls 
the young nobleman, and bowing to him, the charge of unde- 
ceivmg liis friends, both regarding the particulars ot his conduct 
and tlie purity of his motives. Farewell, Major Belleiiden — All 
happiness attend you and yours ! — may we meet again m happier 
and better times ! 

“Believe me,’* said Lord Eiandalc, “your confidence, Mr 
Morton, is not misplaced; I wdll endeavour to repay the great 
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services I have received from you by doing iny best to place your 
character on its proper footing with Major Bellenden, and all 
whose esteem you value.” 

‘‘ I expected no less from your generosity, my lord,” said 
Morton. 

He then called his followers, and rode off along the heath in 
the direction of liar niton, their feathers waving and tlieir steel 
caps glancing m the beams of the rising sun. Cudtlie Headrigg 
alone remained an instant behind his coinpamons to take an af- 
fectionate farewell of .Irnny Dennison, who had contrived, during 
this short morning’s ri le, to re-estiiblish her infliK'nce over his 
susceptible bosom. A straggling tree or two obscured, rather than 
concealeil, their ttte-a~tet€, jw they halted tlieir horses to bid 
adieu. 

“ Faro ye weel, Jenny,” said Cnddi(‘, with a loud exertion of 
his lungs, intended perhaps to he a sigli, but ratlicr resembling 
the intonation of a groan — “ Ye’ll think o’ piiir (‘uddie sometimes 
— an lionest lad that lo’es ye, Jenny; ye’ll think o’ him now and 
then?” 

"Whiles — at hrose-time,” answered the malicious damsel, 
unable either to suppress tile repartee, or tlio arcli smile which 
attended it. 

Cuddle took his revenge as rustic lovers are wont, and as Jenny 
probably expected, — caught his mistress round the neck, kissed 
her checks and lips heartily, and then turned his horse and trot- 
ted after his master. 

" Deil’s in the fallow *” said Jenny, wiping lier lips and adjust- 
ing her head-dress ; " he has twice the spunk o’ Tam HalHday, 
after a’. — Coming, my leddy, coming — Lord havi a care o’ us, I 
trust the auld leddy didna see iisl” 

" Jenny,” said Lady Margaret, as the damsel came up, " was 
not that young man who commanded tiio pai*ty the same that 
was captain of tlie popinjay, and wlio w^as afterwards prisoner at 
Tillietudlem on tlie morning Clavcrhouse came there*” 

Jenny, happy that the query had no reference to her own little 
matters, looked at her young mistress, to discover, if possible, 
w'hcther it was her cue to speak truth or not. Not being able to 
catch any hint to guide her, she followed her instinct as a lady’s 
maid, and lied. — "1 dinna believe it was him, my leddy,” said 
Jenny, as confidently as if she had been saying her catechism ; 

" he was a little black man, that.” 

" You must have been blind, Jenny,” said the Major: " Henry 
Morton is tall and fair, and that youth is the very man.” 

" 1 had itlier thing ado than be looking at him,” said Jenny, 
tossing her head ; " he may be as fair as a fartlung candle, for 
me.” 

" Is it not,” said Lady Margaret, " a blessed escaTO which we 
have made, out of tho hands of so desperate and bloodthirsty a 
fanatic 1” 
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You are deceived, madam,’’ said Lord Evandale ; “ Mr ?.lor- 
ton merits such a title from no one, but least from us. Tliat I am 
now alive, and that ^ou are now on your safe retreat to your friends, 
instead of being pnsoners to a rt'al fanatical homicide, is solely 
and entirely owang to the prompt, active, and energetic humanity 
of tins young gentleman,” 

Ho then went into a particular nan’ativo of the events with 
which the reader is acquainted, dw'elling upon the merits of Mor- 
ton, and expatiating on the ri-^k at w hich he had rendered them 
tlie'^e important services, as it he had bec'ii a brother instead of a 
rival. — “ J were w'orse than ungrateful,’' he said, “ wxTe 1 silent 
on the merits of the man who lias tw'ice saved my life ” 

“ 1 would willingly think well of Henry Morton, my lord,” rc- 
phe«l Major Belleiulcii ; “ and I own ho has beha\ed handsomely 
to \ our lordship and to us; but J cannot h.i\e the same allow- 
.inces w'liicli it pleases jour lonNliip to oiitiTtaiii for his present 
courses 

You are to eoii'^Kler,” re()lied Loicl Evandale, " that he has 
been paitly foreed upon them iiocessitj ; and 1 must add, that 
Ins piiiieifdes, though differing in some dtgree from my own, are 
such as ought to command rc'^pect, Clavorhouse, wlioho know- 
ledge of men is not to be disputeil, spoke justly of him as to his 
extraordinary qiialitii's — hut with prejudice, and luirshly, con- 
cerning his principles and motives.” 

“ ^'ou have not been long in learning all his extraordinary 
qualities, iny lord,’’ answered Major Htdlenden. “ I, who have 
known him from bojhood, could, before this affair, have said 
much of his good principles and good-nature ; but as to his high 
talents” 

They were probably hidden, Major,” rt'plied the generous 
Lord Evandale, “ even from himself, until circumstances called 
tliem forth; and, if I have detected them, it was only bccaust^ 
our intercoui'se and convert-ation turned on momentous and im- 
portant subjects. He is now labouring to bnng this rebellion to 
an end, and the terms he has proposed are so moderate, that they 
shall not want my hearty recommendation,” 

“ have you hopes,” said Lady Margaret, ^ to accomplish 
a scheme so comprehensive 1 ” 

“ I should have, madam, w'cro every whig as moderate as 
Morton, and every loyalist as disinterested as Major Bellendeii. 
liut such 18 the fanaticism and violent imtation of both parties, 
tliat I fear nothing will end tins civil war save the edge of the 
sword.” 

It may be readily supposed that Edith listened with the deepest 
interest to this conversation. While she regretted that she had 
expressed herself harshly and hastily to her lover, she felt a con- 
scious and proud satisfaction that his character was, even in the 
ludgment of his iioble-rauided rival, such as her own affection 
had once spoke it. 
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“ Civil feuds and domestic prejiidicos/’ she said, may render 
it necessary for me to tear Ins remembrance trom my heart; but 
it iH no small relief to know assuicdly, that it is worthy of the 
place it has so long retained there.” 

While Edith was thus rf tractmg her unjust resentment, her 
lover arriv(*d at the camp of the insurgents near Hamilton, which 
he found in eonsiderable confusion. Certain advices had arrived 
that the loyal army, having been recruited from England by a 
largo detachment ol fho King’s Guard-., were about to take the 
field. Fame inagnitn‘<l their numbers aiul their high state of 
equipment and discipli e, and spread abroad other circumstances 
which dismayed the courage ot the insurgents. What favour 
they might have expected from Monmouth, was likely to be in- 
tercepted by the iniluenec of those associated with him in com- 
mand. His Lieutenant-general was the celebrated General Thomas 
Dalzell, w )io, having practi'«e<l the art of war in the then liarbarous 
country of Russia, was as much feartil for Ins cruelty and indif- 
ference to human life ami human sufferings, as respected for his 
steady lojalty and undaunted valour. This man >vas second in 
command to Moimiuuth, and the horse w'cre coininandod by Cla- 
verliouse, burning with desire to revenge the death of Ins nephew, 
and his d<'feat at Drumolog. To these aeeoimts was added the 
most fornudable and terrific description f)f the tram of artillery 
and the cavalry force with winch the royal army took the field.* 

Large bodies, comjiosed of the Highland clans, having in lan- 
guage, religion, and manners, no connexion with the msurgents, 
had been summoned to join the royal army under tlieir vanou-. 
chieftains ; and the^e Amorites, or Philistines, as the msurgents 
termed them, came like eagles to the slaughter In fact, cvoiy 
person who could ride or run at the King’s eonmiand. was sum- 
moned to arms, appaiently with the purpose of foi. iting and 
filling sncIi men ot property whom the c principles might deter 
from joining the royal stamlard, though p ’udeiice prevented them 
from joining that of the insurgent Prcsb>terians. hi short, every 
rumour tended to increase the apprehension among the insurgents, 
that the King’s vengeance had only been delayed m order that it 
might fall more certain and more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the common people 
by pointing out the probable exaggeration of these reports, and 
by reminding them of the strength of their own situation, with an 
unfordable river in front, only passable by a long and narrow 
bridge. lie called to their remembrance their victory over Cla- 
verhouse when their numbers were few, and then much worse 
disciplined and appomted for battle than now ; showed tliem that 
the ground on winch tliey lay afforded, by its undulation, and the 
thickets which intersected it, considerable protection against ar- 
tillery, and even against cavalry, if stoutly defended ; and that 
their safety, in fiict, depended on their own spirit and resolution. 

* SoQ Note Bj—Jloj/ai Ara\y at Bothmll Bridge, 
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But \\hile Morton thus oiuloavourod to keep up the courage of 
the anny at largo, lie u\ailod hirasulf of those discouraging ru- 
mours to endoavour to iinpi'css on the minds of the loaders the 
nooessity of proposing to tlie (loveriimciit moderate terms of ac- 
eoinniodation, nhile they were still formidable as comniaiuling an 
unbroken and numerous army. He pointed out to them, that, in 
the present humour of their followers, it could hardly be expected 
that they would engage witli .advantage the well-appointed and 
regular force of the Duke of Monuumth; and tli.at if they chanced, 
ajs was most liKeh, to he defeated and dispersed, the insurrec- 
tion in which they had eugiig<‘d, so far Irmn being useful to the 
country, would he undered the apology for oppressing it more 
wjvend) . 

Pi*esscd by these argnmenta, and feeling it e(pially dangerous 
to remain together, oi to (Inmiss their forces, most of the U‘a(l(>rs 
readily agreed, that if such h*riiis could he ohtitinc'd as had been 
transinitteil to the Duk»‘ of iMomuouth by the hands of* Lord 
Evaiidale, the purpose for which had taken up arms would 
be, III a great measure, aeeomphshed They then entered into 
similar re-jolutioiis, and agreed to guarantee the petition ami re- 
inonstriinee which had been diawii up by Morton On the con- 
trary, there wi^n* still several lea.dei’s, and those men wliose m- 
duoiice with the pi'ople exeeerled that of jier^oiis of more appanmt 
coiise.jucnce, who regarded every proposal of tn‘atv which did 
not proceed on the ha>is of the Sob rnii liOaguo and Covenant of 
It? 10, as utterly mill and void, impious, and imehristian. These 
men ditfhseit their feelings among the multitude, who had little 
foresight, and nothing to lose, and persuaded many that the timid 
counsellors who recommended peace upon terms short of the de- 
thronement of the royal family, and the declared indepeiideiuMj of 
the Church with respect to the State, w'cro cowardly labourers, 
who were about to witlidraw their hands from the fdough, and 
despicable trimmers, who sought only a spi^cious pret^ xt for de- 
serting their brethren iti arms. Those contradictory opniions were 
fiercely argued m each tent of the insurgent army, or rather m 
the huts or cabins which served in the place of tents. Violence 
m language often led to open quarrels and blows, and the divi- 
sions into which the army of sufferers w'as rent, served as too plain 
a presage of their future fate. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

TIic CTireo of growing? factions and divui ons 

Still vex >our couiicik Venice Pregmtd. 

The prudence of Morton found sufficient occupation in stem- 
ming the furious current of these contending parties, when, two 
days after his return to Hamilton, he was visited by his friend 
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and colleague, the Ileverend Mr Poundte\t, %ing, as he presently 
found, from the face of John Balfour of Burley, whom he loft not 
a little incensed at the bharo he had taken m the liberation of 
Lord Evandale. When the worthy divine had somewhat recruited 
his spirits, after the hurry and fatigue of his journey, he proceeded 
to give Morton an account of what had passed in the vicinity of 
Tlllietudleni after the meinorahle morrii'ig of his departure 

The night march Morton had been aeconiplishcd with such 
dexterity, and the nu i. were so faithful to their trust, that Burley 
received no intelligeiicf if what had happened until the nioninig 
was far advanced, llis first inquiry was, whether Macbnar and 
Kcttledniininlo had arrived, agri*cahly to the summons winch he 
had dispatched .at inidiiight. Macbnar had conic, and Kettle- 
dmininle, though a heavy traveller, might, he w'as infomi€*d, be 
instantly expected. Burley then dispatelusl a messenger to Mor- 
ton’s quarters to summon him to an iinincduito conitcil. The mes- 
senger returned with news that he had h*tt the place I’oiiiui- 
te\t was next summoned ; but he thinking, as he wnd hiinsclt, 
tliat it was ill dealing wnth fractious folk, had witlulmwii to ins 
own (|uiet inanse, preferring a dark ride, though he had been on 
horseback tlie whole preceding day, to a risiewal in the morning 
of a controversy w'lth Burley, whoso ferocity overawed him w'lien 
unsupported by the firmness of Mtirtoii Burley’s next iiiqiiini’s 
were direcU'd alter Lord Evandale ; and great was Ins rage when 
he learned that he had been conveyed away over night by a partv 
of the niark'^nien of ^liluwood, under the immediate coniinajul 
of Henry iMorton hiiiiseif. 

“ The villain ' ” exclaiined Burley, addressing himself to Mac- 
briar; — “ the base, mean-spiiited tiailtir, to cuiiy favoi.r for him- 
self with tho (lovciiimcnt, hath set at Idierty the pr»n. ^ler taken 
by my own right liiiid, through ineaiH ot whom, 1 have little 
doubt, the posiiiissioii of the jdaeo of strength whicli hath wrought 
us such tnaible, might now have been in our hands ' ” 

" But IS it not in our hands said Macbnar, looking up towards 
the Keep of the Castle ; and ar<» not these the colours of the 
Covenant that float over its walls 

** A stratagem — a mere trick,” said Burley — "an insult over 
our disappointment, intended to aggraiaate and embitter our spi- 
rits.” 

He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Morton’s followers, 
sent to report to him the evacuation of the place, and its occupa- 
tion by the insurgent forces. Burley w'as rather driven to fury 
than reconciled by the news of this success. 

" I have watched,” he said— " T have fought — I have plotted 
— I have striven for the reduction of this place — I have for- 
borne to seek to head enterprises of higher command and of 
higher honour — I have narrowed their outgoings, and cut off the 
springs, and broken the staff of bread witjliin their w'alls ; and 
when the men were about to yield tliemselves to my hand, that 
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tlioir sons might be boiidsincii, nnd their diuightors a laughing- 
stock to our \\hole camp, coineth this )outh, ^vithuut a beanl on 
hm cliiii, and takes it on limi to thrust his sickle into tlie har\ost, 
nnd to rtnd the j)ro> from the s]H>iler’ J^nrely the labourer is 
worthy ot Ins hire, and the city, witli its captixes, should be gixen 
to Intii that wins it*” 

“ said Macbriar, who was surprisoil at the degree of agi- 

tation which Balfour di'-pkive<l, “ chafe not thyself because of the 
unginlly Heaven will use its own instrumeiits ; and who knows 
but this ]^outh” 

“ Hush f hush said Ihirlcv ; *^do not discredit thine ow'u bet- 
ter judgment Jt was thou that first hadc'-t me law are of tins 
j>ainle(l sepulchre - -this huqueied piece of eopjier, tliat pass* d 
c urrent with me for grdd It tales ill, even with thi' elect, when 
tlie^ III gleet the guukimv of such pious pastors as thou. Jhit our 
carnal afiections will niislt ad us — tins imgi atelul bo> ’slather was 
inme alien nt fru'ud. Tiny iinist he as earni'st m tlunr stmggli h 
as thou, Kplnaiin .Maehnar, that would shake themselves tleai' of 
the clogs and eliams of humanity.” 

This eoinphineiit toiiehed the ]>reaclier in the most seiiMhle 
p.irt; ai liurle^ dot nu d, then Ion , he should find little diHicully 
in inouMmg Ins opinions to the siipjiort of his own mcw’k, more 
espeti.i’lv as tluy agiei'd exactly in their high-straiucd opinions 
of eluireli government 

“ iii t us instantly," he said. go up to the Tower; there is that 
'imong the rettnds iii >ondei foitre^s, whitli, well used as 1 can 
Use it, shall ho worth to us a \aliahf leader and an liuudnsl liorse- 
nieii.” 

“ But will s,ioh he the fitting aids of the children of the Cove- 
naiit sai»l the preacher. “ W'o have already among us too man v 
who hunger after lands, and silver and gold, rather tliaii after tho 
VVoid it is not hy such that our deliverance shall be wrought 
out ” 

“ Thou errest,” said Burley; ‘‘we must work by means, and 
these worldly men shall be our instruments. At all c v (‘nts, the 
Moabitish woman shall be despoiled of her inheritance, and nei- 
thci the malignant Kvandalc, nor the eraatian Morton, shall pos- 
sess yonder castle and lands, though they may seek m maxnago 
the daughter thereof.” 

So saying, he led the way to Tillietudlem, where he seized upon 
the plate and other valuables for the use of the army, ransacked 
tlio ehai'ter-rooin, and other receptacles for family papers, and 
treated with contempt tho remonstrances ot tliose who reminded 
him, that tho terms granted to tho garrison had guaranteed re- 
spect to private property. 

Burley and Macbnar, having established tnemselves in their 
new acquisition, were joined by Kettledruminlo in the course of 
tile day, and also hy the Laird of Langcale, whom tliat active 
divine had contrived to seduce, as Poimdtext termed it, from tlie 
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pure li«;ht in which he ha<l been brought up. Thus united, they 
Hont to tlie said Pounrltext an invitation, or ratlier a summons, to 
attend a council at Tillictiidlein. Ho remembered, however, tliat 
the door liad an iron grate, and the K(*ep a dungeon, and resolved 
not to trust himself with his inttMised eolleagucs Ho theretorc' 
rutis'ated, <»r rather fled to Hamilton, witli tlie tidings, that Hur- 
ley, Mach nar, and Ki'ttlcdriunmle, were coming to Ihiimitoii as 
soon as they tsiuld <'oJlect a body of Cameroiiitins butiicieiit to 
overawe the rest of Ibe aiiiiy. 

“ And ye W‘e,’’ ent' *Iuded Poundtext, witli a deep Hgli, “that 
tlicy will then posse-i* a majority in the council ; for Langcale, 
though he has always passed ft>r one oi the Iioneht and i-ationaj 
party, cannot be suitably or pix'ceescly termed citlier fish, or flesh, 
or glide red' herring; — whoever has the stronger party has LiUig- 
cale.’* 

Thus concluded the heavy narrative of lionest roniidtoxt, who 
sighed deeply as he coiisulered the danger m which he was placed 
b(“twi\t unreasonable adversaries amongst themselves and the 
coiniTion enem^ from without Morion exhorted him to patience, 
b'liiper, and composure; inlormcd him ol tlie good hope ho had 
of TK'gotiatmg lor |k\ico and indemiiitv through means of Lord 
KvaiuUie, anil made out to Iniu a very fair prospeet that he slioiild 
ag.im return to his own p.irchm(’iit-boimd (Ulviii, liis evening pipe 
ol tobacco, niid liis noggin of inspiring ale, providing always lie 
would aflbrd liis effectual support and coiieuiTciicc to the mea- 
sures w'liieh he (Morton) had l.ikeu for a gener.il pacification 
Thus backed and conifoiteih Poundtext resolved magimiiuiiouslv 
to await the coming of the (Jumeiomans to the gcuoral ren- 
dezvous. 

Hurley and his confederates had dr iwn togi ther a oonsiderabli* 
body ol these Heetaries, amoiintmg to a hundred Jioi*.' and about 
fiftecji liiiiidix'd foot, clouded and severe in aspect, morose and 
jealous III cuntniuiiicatioti, haughty of he. rt, and confident, as nieii 
who believed that tlie pale of salvation was open for theni exclu- 
sively; while all other Christians, however slight were* the shades 
of difiercTice of doctrine from their own, were in fact little better 
than outcasts or rr^probates. Tliese men entered the presbytenaii 
camp, rather aa dubious and suspicious allies, or possibly aiita- 
gonists, than as men who were heartily embarked in the same 
caust', and exposed to the same dangers, with tlieir mure mode- 
rate brethren in arms. Burley made no pi'ivate visits to his col- 
leagues, and held no eoinmuiii cation witli them on the subject of 
the public affairs, otherwise tiiari by sending a dry invitation to 
tliem bf attend a meeting of the general council for tliat evening. 

On the arrival of Morton and Poundtext at the place of a^- 
flembly, they found then* bretliren already seated. Slight greeting 
passed between them, and it was easy to see that no amicable 
conference was intended by thonc who convoked the oouncU. The 
’I' Sec Note T,--~-J\fo<ieratePrcsbiftmans, 
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first question wa#» put 1)V MacLnar, the sharp eapenioss of whose 
zeal urged him to the \ an on all oeciusioiw. He desired to know 
by u hose authority the malignant, called J.ord Kvaiidale, had been 
freed from the doom of death, justly denounced against him 
“ By ray authoriU, and Air Morton’s,” replied Poimdtext; 
uho, besides being ariMOus to gi\e Ill’s compamon a good opinion 
of his courage, confided heartily m his support, and, moreover, 
had imich less fear of encoiinternig one of Ins own profession, and 
w'ho confined himself to the weapons of theological controversy, 
in which I'ouiidtext feared no man, than of intermg into rh'bau 
With the stern hoirneidc Balfour. 

“ And who, brother,” said Kettledniunnlc — “ who gaie jou 
aiithonf^ to inteqiose m such a high matter 

** The tenor of our coinniission,” answered Poundtext, “gives 
ns authority to bind and to loose. If Lord Kvandale was justly 
doomed to die by the \oiee of one of onr niimhiT, ho was of a 
surety lawfully redeemed horn deutli hy the warrant of two of 
us ” 

“ (!o to, go t‘),” said Burley; “ we know your nmtiNes ; it was 
to send tli.it silkworm - that gilded lni)kr*f — that einhroidered 
of a lord, to Inar feriiis of peae(3 to the tyrant ” 

“ It was so,” leplu’d Aloitoii, who saw his eomj>:iiiioii begin t<» 
flinch before llie fierce eye of Balfour — “ it w’as so; and what 
then * "“Are we to plunge the nation m endh'ss war, m order t^i 
jnirsue schenus which are equally wild, wicked, and iinattmn- 
ahle 

*• lle.ir him said Balfour; “ he blasphenn th ” 

“ It ia ^ll^e,” said Morton , “ they blasplieine who pretend to 
expect lunacies, and nejjfleet the use of the human means with 
which Pro\ ulence has blessed them. 1 repeat it— Our a\owed 
object 13 the re-estahlishment of ]>e.iee mi f.iir and hououiable 
terms of security to our religion and mn* liberty. We disclaim 
any desire to tyrsumize over those of oth< rs.” 

The debate would now have run higher than ever, but thoy 
were interrupted by mti lligeneo that the Duke of Monmouth had 
commenced his niarcli towards the west, and w'as alreaily advanced 
half way from Kdinburgh. This news wienced their diMsions for 
the moment, and it was agreed that the next day should be held 
as a fast of general liumiliation for the sms of th(‘ land ; that the 
Reverend Air Poundtext should preach to the army m the mor- 
ning, and Kettledrummlc in the afternoon; that neither should 
touch upon any topics of schism or of division, but animate the 
soldiers to rcsi&t to the blood, like brethrcui in a good cause This 
beulmg overtui’e having been agreed to, the moderate party ven- 
tured upon luiotlier proposal, confiding that it would have the 
support of Laiigcale, who looked extremely blank at the new's 
which they had just received, and might be supposed reconverted 
to modcnite mc'asures. It was to be presumed, they said, that 
since the Kmg bad not mtru.sted the command of his forces upon 

^ OL. V. q 
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the present occasion to any of their active oppressors, but, on the 
contrary, had employed a nobleman distin^ushed by gentlciiehs 
of temper, and a disposition favourable to their cause, there must 
bo some better intention entertained towards them than they liad 
yot experienced. They contended, that it was not only prudent 
but necessary to ascertain, from a communication with the Duke 
of Monmouth, whether he was not charged with some seci*ct in- 
btructions lu their favour. Tins could only be Wmed b\ dis- 
patching an envoy to his army. 

“And who will in b^rtakc the task^” haul JJurley, evading a 
proposal too rojisoniiii to bo ojienly icmsted — “ who will go up 
to their camp, knowing that Jolni (irahamc of Chiverhousc hatli 
sworn to hanc; up whonjsoo\<*r we shall despatch towards them, 
ill revenge of the <leath of the young man his nephew*” 

“ Let that he no obstacle,” said Morton — “ 1 will with pleasure 
encounter any risk attached to the bearer of your errand.” 

“ Lot Inin go,” ,s,ud iialfoiir, apart to Macbriar; “ our coiiucih 
will be well rid of Ins preseiiee ” 

'J'he motion, therolorc, received no contradiction even from 
those who were expected to hii\e been most active in opposing 
it; and it was agreed that Henry Morton should go to tlie eainj) 
ot the Duke ot Moninoutli, in order to diseoier upon what terms 
the uisurgonts would be adtnitknl to treat with Inin. As soon as 
Ins errand was made known, several ot the imm* modeimte party 
joined in refpiesting him to make terms upon the footing ol the 
petition intrusted to Lord Kvaiidalc's hands ; tor the aj>proach ol 
the King’s army spread a general tiepidation, by no moanfl al- 
layed by tho high tone assumed by the ('diufronians, wdiich bad 
hO little to support it excepting tluirown headlong zeal ^Vlth 
tlif'^e iiistnictioiis, and with Cuddle Ins attendant. Morton set 
fortJi towards tlic roval camj), at all tli ' risks which . .teiid tho^6 
who assume the othcc of mediator dining tlic heat ot civil dis- 
cord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or sevim nnVs, before he per- 
cclicd that he was on tlie point of falling in with tlio van of the 
!‘o>al forces; and, as ho ascended a hciglit, saw all the roads m 
the neighbonrliood occupied by iirmed men marching in great 
order towards Bothwell-muir, an open common, on winch tlie;v 
proposed to encamp for that evemng, .vt the distance of scarcely 
two miles from the Clyde, on tlie fai tlicr side of which n\er tho 
arniv of the insurgents was encamped. He gave himself up to 
tlio hrst advanced-guard of cavalry wrhich he met, as bearer of a 
flag of truce, and communicated his desii'e to obtain access to 
the Duke of Monmouth. The non-coih missioned otfleer who com- 
manded tlie party iii.ade his report to liis superior, and he again 
to another in still higher command, and both immediately rod^ 
to the spot w'hcro Morton w'as detained. 

“ You are but losing your time, my friend, and risking your 
life,” said one of Uiem, addressing Morton; “ the Duko of Mon- 
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mouth ^^ill receive r(» terms from traih>rs -witli ai'nis in tlieir 
liands, and your cruelties h.i>c heeii hucIi as authori/e ivtiihu- 
tion of every kind. liettcT trot \nur iiaj; hack, and saAc lii^ nictdo 
to-day, that he may ft.ivo >our life to-inormw '* 

“ I cannot tlimk,” .said Morton, ‘‘ that even if the Duke of 
Monmouth should ctiiisider us as criiiiiiiaN, he would condemn 
HO large a body of hi" lellow Mil’jectb without even hearing what 
I hey ha\e to plead fer tlieinw-hes. On in's part I fear nothing. 
I am conscious of hating consented to, or aut)iori/ed, no eriudty, 
and the fear of suffenng innocently for the eiiniea ot otherb nhall 
not deter me from e\eeu(ing nit eominissi.m ’ 

The tw o otticers lor ked at ea< h otlu r 

“ I have an idea,” shkI tln‘ toiniLvr, “ tliut this is the young 
man of wliom Lord ICtandilt* spoke.” 

“ Is m> Lin'd Etai.il.ile m the ainn saul Mfirton. 

“ lie IS not,” re])lied ilu- otIks r , “ we k'lt him at Kdinhiirgli, 
too niueli indi"pO"ed Uj take the jieid. 'll oiii name, sir, 1 pre.sunie, 
ii> Heiii^ Morton * ' 

“ It IS, sir,” answered Morton 
W’e will not ojipost* >otir ‘er mg the l)uke, mi,” said the ofli- 
eir, with more ci\ ilitt ot inanin r , “ hut ton nut .issure ^mirsolf 
it will he to no jniipose , toi, W4 w Ins <ji.ie«‘ deiiosoil ttt favour 
tour ]>eople, others aie joined m eounuis^ion with him who will 
imrdl} coiisimt to hi" douiL'^ so 

** J shall he sorr) to tun! it tim-,” said Morton; ‘^hut my duty 
veijuires that 1 should [x rsetiie m mt desire to liiivc an inter- 
Mew with him.” 

laimlet,” said the superior otiiocr, ‘‘ Irt the Duke know of 
Mr Morton s arnval, and renniid his tlraeo that this i» the ptr- 
son of whom Lord Ltandale spoke so highl *. ’ 

The orticer retiiiiied with a message that the (iencral could not 
see Mr JMorton tliat evening, hut would recej\o )nm hetimes m 
the eiiKiimg morning lie was detained m a netghbouimg cotUige 
all night, but treated with cixility, and eviTV thing jirovided tor 
Ins ace<»inmodatioii. Early on the next morning tlie officer he 
had first seen came to comhict him to his aiidn nee. 

The army was drawn out, and m the act of ffinnmg column for 
march, or attack. The Duke xvas in tlic centre, nearly a mile 
from the place where Morton had passed the night In riding 
towards the (icnoral, ho had an opportunity of t stimating thu 
force whuh had been assembled for the Huppression of the hasty 
and ill-concerted inrsurrection There were three or four regi- 
meutH of English, the floxxer of Charles's army — there were tho 
Scottiah Life-Guards, burning with desire to revenge their 
defeat — other Scottish regiments of regulars were also assembled, 
and a largo body of cavalry, consisting partly of gentlemen-vo- 
lunteers, partly of the tenants of the crown wlio did military duty 
for their fiefs. Morton also observed several striiiig parties of 
Mighlaudcrs drawn from the points nearest to tlie Lowland frou< 
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tiers, — a people, oa already nn'ntioned, particularly obnoxious to 
the western whigs, and wlio liated and despised them in the same 
propf»rtioii. Tlit*He wen* assenibled under their chiefs, and made 
part of this foniiidable array. A complete tram of field -artillerj 
accompanied these troops; and the whole liad an air so iinpo- 
Hiiig, that it seemed iiothinj^ short of an actual miracle could pre- 
vent the ill-#‘<|uipped, ill-modelled, and tuimiltiiary aiiny of the 
insurKents, from beuif; utterly destroyed The officer who accom- 
panied Morton cndi'a'oured to gather from his looks the feelings 
with which this splenti 1 and awful parade ot mihtaiy ftirce had 
imprtM'-ed him. Hut, true to the cause ho had (“'pouwHl, he la- 
boured successfully to prevent the anxiety which he felt from 
appearing m his coiinteuancc, and looked around him on the war- 
like display as on a sight which he expected, and to which he was 
indifferent. 

“ You see the entertainment prepared for you,” ?aid the of- 
fieer 

“ If I had no appetite for it,” replied Morton, “ ] should noi 
have been accoinpaining }oii at this moment Hut I shall be 
better pleased with a luoie peaceful I’ogale, for the sake of all 
fmrties.” 

As tliej spoke thus, they approached the eominander-iii-chief, 
who, surrounded by sovoimI (ttfieers, was seated upon a knoll 
cominauding an extensive prospect of the distant country, and 
from which could be easily discoveri'd the windings of the maje.s- 
tic Clyde, and the distant camp of the insurgents on the opposite* 
bank. The othcers of tin* rojal army jip])eared to be surveying 
the ground, with the purpose of dnt'cting an immediate attaik 
When Captain Luink'V, the officer who accompanied Morton, had 
whispereil in Moiinioutirs ear his niinu' aiul erraim ihc Duke 
made a signal for all around him to i.tirc, excepting oiiI> two 
general ofhcei'U of difttiiiotjon. While they spoke together in whis- 
pers for a lew minutes befoiv Morton was permitted to advance, 
he hail time to study the appearance of the jiei>ona with whom 
lie was to treat. 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the Duke of Mon- 
mouth without being captivated by his peiNona) graces and ac- 
coinpliE-hnients, of wlucli the great High- Priest of all the Nine 
aftci'wards recorded — 

“ WliRto’cr lie did was done with so much coat*, 

Tn liini Alone 't wits nntnral to please , 

His motions all accompanied with jirace, 

And Paradise was open'd in Ins face " 

Yet to a strict obM'rver, tlie manly beauty of Monmouth’s face 
was occasionally rendered less striking by an air of vacillation 
and uncertainty, which seemed to imply hesitation and doubt at 
moments when decisive resolution was most necessary. 

Beside him stood Claverhouse, whom we have already fully 
described, and another general officer whose appearance was sin* 
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pilarly Rh’ikinjj. His dress was of the antique fashion of Charles 
tlie Fi rst’s tinn*, and cofnpostMl of ^hanloy leather, curiously slashed, 
and cvivered w^ith antique lace and ^aiiiiture Ills boots and hjiuin 
might be rt^ferred to the same distant penod lie wow* a breast- 
plate, over which descended a grey beard of venerable li'ngth, 
which he cherished as a murk of inournuig for Charles the Firat, 
liavnig neicr shaved since that monarch was brought to the scaf- 
fold. Hi« head was uncovered, and almost jierfectly bald. His 
high and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey eyes, and marked fea- 
tuw*s, evinced age unbroken by iiifininty, and stem resolution 
unsolh'ned b} humanity. Such is the outline, Iiowever feebly ex- 
pressed, of the celebrated Ceneral Thomas Dalzell,* a man mow* 
feared and hated by the wings than even Claverhousc liiinself, 
and who eveciiti'd the same violences against them out of a de- 
testation of their persons, or perhaps an innate severity of tem- 
per, which rii'ahamo c»nl^ i*esorted to on political accounts, as the 
best means nf uitiiiiiduting the follow ois of preshyter^, and of 
destroying that sect entirely. 

The presriice of these two generals, one of whom lie knew h\ 
person, anil the othei hy des( ription, M^enied to Morton decisive 
of the fate of his einhassy. Hut, notwithstanding his }outh and 
inexperjeiua'*, and the unfavourable reception which liis jiroposals 
scorned likeK to meet with, he advani’ed boldly towards thoiri 
upon receiving a signal to that piirpusi*, determined that the eause 
cd Ins country, and of those with wlioin he liad tiken up arms, 
should Slitter nothing from being intrusted to him. Moimiouth 
rceeived him with the giacefiil eourU'sy which athmded even ins 
slightest futions ; Halzell regarded him with a Rtcrn, gloomy, and 
impatient frown; and Clavt rhouse, with a sarc,istie sniile and 
inclination of his head, seemed to ilaim liiiii as an old acqiuunt- 
aiK'o 

“ You come, sir, from these unfortunate people, now assembled 
in arms,” said the Duke of Monmouth, “ and your name, J be- 
lie* ve, IS Morton will you favour us with the* purport of your 
errand 1” 

“ Jt is contained, my lord,” answered Morton, " in a paper, 
termed a Remonstrance and .Su|)filicntion, winch iny Lord JAan- 
dale has ])Iaced, J pri'sume, in jour (i race’s hands 

“ Ht has done so, .sir,” answered the Duke ; “ and I under- 
stand, from Lonl Evandaie, that Mr Morton has behaved in these 
unhappy mattors with much tomperanco and generosity, for which 
I have to request his aci'eptance ol my tlianks.” 

Here Morton observed DaJzell shake his head indignantly, and 
whisper something into Claverhouse’s car, who smiled in return, 
and elevated his eyebrows, but m a degree so shght as scarce to 
be perceptible. The Duke, taking the petition from his pocket, 
proceed^, obviously struggling between the native gentleness of 
nis own disposition, and perhaps his conviction that the peti* 

* See Note U, — Owieraf Dalxell. 
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f loners demanded no more than their rights, and the desire, on 
the other hand, of enforcing the King’s autliority, and complying 
with the sterner opinions of the colleagues in office who had been 
assigned for the purpoe-e of controlling as well as adviwng him. 

“ There are, Mr Morton, in this paper, proposals, as to the 
abstract propriety of which I must now waive delivering any 
opinion. Some of them apiicar to me reasonable and just ; and 
although J have no express instnietunib from the King upon tlie 
subject, yet 1 assur^^ you. Air Morton, and I pleilgr iny honour, 
that 1 will interpose in your behalf, and usu my utmost influence 
to procure you satisfai lion from Ins iMa]o&ty. But you must dis- 
tinctly understand, fl at I can only treat with supplicants, not 
with rebels ; and, as a preliminary to every act of favour on my 
side, 1 must insist upon your followers laying down tlicir arms 
and dispersing themselves.” 

To do so, my Lord Duke,” replied Alorton, undauntedly, 

w’cro to acknowledge ourselves the rebels that our enemies 
term ns. Our SAvords are drawn for recovery of a birthright 
w rested from us ; your (iracc’s moderation and good sense has 
admitted the general justice of our demand — a demand which 
would never have been listened to had it not been accompanied 
with the sound of the trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare 
not, lay doAvn our arms, even on your (J race’s ussiiranec of in- 
demnity, unless it were accompanied with some rcaMonablc pros- 
pect of the redress of the wrongs which we compl.ain of.” 

“ Mr Alorton,” replic*d the Duke, “\on are young, but you must 
have seen enough of the world to pereeivo, that requests, by no 
incanB dangerous or unreasonable m themselves, may become so 
by the way m whieli they are pressed and supported.” 

" We may reply, my lord,” answered Moitou, “ tUat this dis- 
agreeable mode has not been resorted to until all others have 
failed.” 

“ Air Alorton,” said the Duke, I must break this eonfortmee 
short. We arc in readiness to commence tlie attack; jet I will 
suspend it for an hour, until you can communicate my answer to 
the insurgents. If they please to disperse their followers, lay 
down their arms, and send a peaceful deputation to me, I will 
consider myself bound in honour to do all I can to procure re- 
dress of tlieir grievances ; if not, let them stand on their guard 
and expect tlie consequences. — 1 think, gentlemen,” he added, 
tuniing to Ins two colleagues, this is the utmost length to which 
I can stretch my instructions in favour of these misguided per- 
sons!” 

“ By my faith,” answered Dalzell, suddenly, “ and it is a 
length to which my poor judgment durst not have stretched 
thezD, considering 1 had both the King and my conscience to 
answer to I But, doubtless, your Grace knows more of the King’s 
private mind than we, who likve only the letter of our instruo- 
tUms to look to.” 
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Monmouth bluslied deeply. ** You hear,” he eaid, addresfling 
Morton, ** General Dalzcll blames mo for Uie length winch 1 am 
disposed to go in your favour.” 

“ < jenel-al Dalzell’s sentiments, my lord,” replied Morton, “ are 
such as w^e expected from him ; your Grace’s such as we were 
prepared to hope you might please to entertain. Indeed 1 cannot 
help adding, that, m the case of the absolute submission upon 
which you arc pleasi^d to insist, it might still I'cinain sunieihing 
less than doubtful how far, with such counsellors around the King, 
even your Gi ace’s intercession might procure us effectual relief. 
Hut I will conimuiiicate to our leaders your Grace’s answer to 
our supplication ; and, since w'o cannot obtain peace, we must 
bid war welctmio as well as we may.” 

^ Good morning, sir,” said the J)iike. I suspend the move- 
ments of attack for one hour, and for one hour only. If you 
have an answer to return within that space of time, I ivill receive 
it here, and earnestly entreat it may be such as to save the effu- 
sion of blood.” 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning passed betw^ecii 
Daizcll and (^lavei house. 'I'he Ihike ohsiTved it, and i*cpcated his 
words with great dignity. 

‘‘Yes, gentlemen, 1 said 1 trusted the answer might be such as 
would save the eflusion of blood I hope the sentiment neither 
needs your scorn, nor incurs your displeasure.” 

Dal/.('ll returned the Duke’s frown with a stfjrn glance, but 
made no answer. CluverhouM', his lip just curled with an ironical 
smile, bowed, and said, “ Tt was not for him to judge tiie pro- 
priety of Ins G lace’s .sentiments.” 

The Duke made a sigiial to Morton to withdraw. He obeyed; 
md, acconipanied b^ his former escort, rode slowly through the 
army to return to the camp of the non -conformists. As he passed 
the fine corps of Lifc-fjiiarda, he found Claverhouse was already 
at their head. That cifficer no sooner saw Morton, than he ad- 
vanced and addressed him with perfect politeness of manner. ‘ 

“ 1 tliink this js not tlic first time 1 have seen Mr Morton of 
Milnwood 

“ It is not Colonel Grahame’a fault,” said Morton, smiling 
.sternly, “ tliat he or any one else should be now incommoded by 
my presence.” 

“ Allow me at least to aay,” replied Claverhouse, “ that Mr 
Morton’s present situation authorizes the opinion t have onUT- 
tained of him, and that my proceedings at our last meeting only 
squared to my duty.” 

" To reconcile your actions to your duty, and your duty to your 
conscience, is your business. Colonel Grahame, not mine,” said 
Morton, justly offended at being thus, in a manner, required to 
approve of the sentence under which he liad so nearly suffered. 

“ Nay, but stay an instant,” said Cla> erhouse, “ Evandale 
insists that 1 have some wrongs to acquit myself of in your in- 
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stance. 1 trust I shall always make some difTerence between a 
high-minded gentleman, who, though misguided, acts upon gene- 
rous principles, and the crazy fanatical clowns yonder, wi£ the 
bloodthirsty assassins who head thorn. Therefore, if they do not 
disperse upon your return, let me pnay you instantly come over 
u> our army and surrender yourself, for, be assured, they cannot 
stand our assault for half an hour. If you will be ruled and do 
this, be sure to inquire for me. Monmouth, strange as it may 
seem, cannot protect you — Dalzell will not; — I both can and 
will ; and 1 have promised to Evandale to do so if you will give 
me an opportunity.” 

“ I should owe Lord i' van dale my thanks,” answered Morton, 
coldly, did not his scheme imply an opinion that 1 miglit be 
prevailed on to desci-t those with whom I am engaged. For you. 
Colonel Graliarae, if you will honour me with a different species 
of satisfaction, it is probable that, in an hour’s time, you will find 
me at the west end of Bothwell Bridge with my sword in my 
fund.” 

I shall be happy to meet you there,” said Clavcrliouse, “ but 
still more so should you think better on my first proposal.” 

They then saluted and parted. 

That is a pretty lad, Luniley,” said Claverhouse, addressing 
himself to the other officer; " hut he is a lost man — his blood be 
upon his head.” 

So saying, he addressed himself to tho task of preparation for 
instant batUo. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

But harK ' the tent hna chari^et! ita voice. 

There 's j'eace and rest niie hui^tr il' ».vs. 

The I owdion MnlliiiJia they 
Came with their coats of blew . 

Pive hundred men from London uiroo, 

Cloid in a reddish hoe. Bolhicelt Lines. 

When Morton had left tlie well-ordered outposts of the regular 
army, and arrived at those which were iiiaintained by his own 
party, he could not but be peculiarly sensible of the difference 
of discipline, and entertain a proportional degree of fear for the 
consequences. The same discords which agitated the counsels of 
the insurgents, raged even among their meanest followers ; and 
their picquets and patrols were more interested and occupied m 
disputing true occasion and causes of wrath, and defining tlie 
limits of Erastian heresy, than in looking out for and observing 
tho motions of their enemies, though within bearing of the royal 
drums and trumpets. 

There was a guard, however, of the insurgent army, posted at 
the long and narrow bndge of Bothwell, over which the enemy 
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must necessarily advance to the attack ; but, like the others, they 
were divided and disheartened ; and, entertaining the idea that 
they were posted on a desperate service, they even meditated 
withdrawing themselves to the main body. This would have been 
utter ruin ; for on the defence or loss of this pass tlie fortune of 
the day was most likely to depend. All beyond the bridge was a 
plain open field, excepting a few thickets of no great depth, and, 
consequently, was ground on whicli the undisciplined forces of 
tile insurgents, deficient as they were in cavalry, and totally un- 
provided with artillery, were altogetlier unlikely to withstand the 
shock of regular troops. 

Morton tlierefore viewed the pass carefully, and formed the 
hope, that by occupying two or three houses on the left bank of 
the river, with the copse and thickets of alders and hazels tliat 
lined its side, and by blockading the passage itself, and shutting 
the gates of a portal, which, according to the old fashion, was 
built on the central arch of the bridge of Bothwell, it might be 
easily defended against a very superior force. He issued direc- 
tions accordingly, and commanded tlio parapets of the bridge, on 
the farther side of the portal, to bo thrown down, that they might 
afiTord no protection to the enemy wdien they should attempt the 
passage. Morton then conjured the party at tliis important post 
to be watchful and upon their guard, and promised them a speedy 
and strong reinforcement. He caused them to advance videttes 
beyond the river to watch the progress of the enemy, which out- 
posts ho directed sliould be withdrawn to the left bank as soon 
as they approached ; finally, ho charged tlu‘m to send regular in- 
formation to the mam body of all that they should observe. Men 
under arms, and in a situation of danger, are usually sufficiently 
alert in appreciating the merit of their ofiicei’s. Morton’s intelli- 
gence and activity gained the confidence of these men, and with 
better hope and heart than before, they began to fortify their 
position m the manner he recommended, and saw him depart 
With three loud cheers 

Morton now galloped hastily towards the main body of the m- 
fiurgeiits, but W'as surprised and shocked at the scene of confusion 
and clamour which it exhibited, at the moment when good order 
and concord w^ere of such essential consequence. Instead of being 
drawn up in line of battle, and listening to the commands of their 
officers, tlicy were crowding together in a confused mass, that 
rolled and agitated itself like the waves of the sea, while a thousand 
tongues spoke, or rather vociferated, and not a single ear w’as 
found to listen. Scandalized at a scene so extraordinary, Morton 
endeavoured to make hia way through the pivss, to learn, and if 

r sible to remove, the cause of this so untimely disorder. While 
is thus engaged, wc shall make tlie reader acquainted with 
that which he was some time in discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold tlieir day of humiliation, 
which, agreeably to the practice of the puntans during the earlier 
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civil war, they considered as the most effectual mode of solving 
all difficulties, and waiving all discussions. It was usual to name 
an ordinary week-day for this purpose, but on this occasicni the 
•Sabbath itself was adopted, owing to the pn^ssure of tho time and 
the vicinity of tho enemy. A temporary piiJpit, or tent, was erected 
m the middle of the eucampmeiit ; which, according to tlie fixed 
arrangement, was first to be occupied by the Reverend Peter 
Poundtext, to whom the post of honour was assigned, as the eldest 
clergyman present. But as tlie wortli;y divine, witii slow and 
stately steps, was adv<incing towards the rostrum whith had been 
prepared lor him, he w prevented by the unexpected apparition 
of llabaltkuk Miicklcw ath, the insane preacher w'liosc appear- 
ance had so much staitled Morton at the first council of the in- 
surgents after their victory at Loudon-hill. It is not known 
whether he was acting under the mfiuencc and instigation of the 
Cameronians, or whether he was merely compelled by his own 
agitated imagination, and the temptation of a vacant pulpit before 
liiin, to seize tho opportunity of exhorting so respectable a con- 
gregation. It IS only certain that he took occasion by the fore- 
lock, sprung into the pulpit, cast his eyes wildly round him, and, 
undismayed by the murmurs of many of the audience, opened 
the Bible, read forth as his text from the thirteenth chapter of 
Beuteninomy, “ Certain men, the children of Belial, are gone 
out from among } oil, and have withdrawn the inhabitants of their 
city, saying, let us go and serve other gods, wliicli you have not 
known;*’ and then rushed at once mto tlie midst of his subject. 

The harangue of Miicklewrath was as wild and extravagant as 
his intrusion was unauthorized and untimely ; hut it was pio- 
vokingly coherent, in so far as it turned entirely upon the very 
subjects of discord, of which it had l»ccn agreed to adjouni tho 
consideration until some more suitable epportumty. Not a single 
topic did he omit which had ofience in it ; and, aflei .barging 
the moderate party w'lth heresy, with crouching to tyranny, witli 
seeking to be at*peace with God’s enemu *', he applied to Morton, 
by name, the charge that he had been one of those men of Belial, 
who, in the w'ords of liis text, had gouo out from amongst them, 
to withdraw Uie mhabitants of his city, and to go astray after 
false gods. To liim, and all who followed him, or approved of his 
conduct, Mucklcwrath denounced fury and vengeance, and ex- 
horted those who would hold themselves pure and undefiled to 
come up from the midst of them. 

“ Fear not,” he said, ‘‘ because of tho neighing of horses, or 
the glittering of breastplates. Sock not aid of the Egyptians be- 
cause of tho enemy, though they may bo numerous as locusts, and 
fierce as dragons. Their trust is not as our trust, nor tlieir rock 
as our rock ; how else shall a thousand fly before one, and two 
put ten tliousand to tlie flight ! I dreamed it in tho visions of the 
night, and the voice said, * llabakkuk, take thy fan and purge the 
wneat from the chafT, that they be not both consumed with tho 
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fire of indignation and the lightning of fury.* Wherefore, I say, 
take this Henry Morton — this AM’etched Achan, who hath brought 
the accursed thing among ye, and madu himself bretlireii in the 
camp of tho enemy — take him and stone liim with stones, and 
thereafter burn him with fin», that the wratli may depart from 
tlic children of the Covenant ! He hath not taken a Bab^'Ionish 
garment, but he hath sold the garment of nghtenu>>nesH to tho 
woman of Habjlon — he liath not taken two Imndred sliekels of 
hne silver, but he hath bartered the truth, which is more precious 
tlian shekels of silver or wedges of gold.*’ 

At this lurious charge, brought so unexpectedly against one of 
their most active coimnanders, the audience broke out into open 
tumult, some demanding that there should instantly be a new 
election of ollicers into wJiicJi office noii»* sliouid hereafter be 
admitted who had, m thoir phrase, touched of that which was 
accursed, or temporized more or less with tho heresies and cor- 
ruptions of the times While such was the demand of the Ca- 
ineronians, they vocifV‘ratcd loudly, that those who were not with 
tliem were against them, — tliat it was no time to rcdmquish the 
substantial part of tlie eov(‘nanted testimony of the Church, if 
they expected a blessing on tlieir arms and their cause, — and 
that, in their eyes, a lukewarm Preshyteriaii was little better tlian 
a I’rclatist, an aiiti-Covoiiaiiter, and a Niillifidiaii. 

The parties accused repelled tlic charge of criminal compliance 
and Jefrction from the tnith with scorn and indignation, and 
charged their accusers with breach of faith, as well as wuth wrong- 
headed and extravagant zeal in introducing such divisions into 
an army, the joint fatrength of which could not, by tliu most 
Siinguine, be judged more than sufficient to face their imemies. 
Poundtext, end one or two others, made some faint efforts to 
stem the increasing fury of the factious, exclaiming to those of 
the other ])arty, in the words of the Patriarch, — “ Let there bo 
no strife, 1 pi ay thee, between mo and thee, and between thy 
heixlsmen and my herdsmen, for we be brethren.” No pacific 
overture could possibly obtain audience. It was in vain tliat 
oven Burley himself, when he saw tho dissension ptocced to such 
ruinous lengths, exerted his stem and deep voice, commanding 
silence and obedience to discipline. The spirit of insubordination 
had gone forth, and it seemed as if the exhortation of Habakkuk 
Miieklewratli had communicated a part of his plirenzy to all who 
lieard him. The wuser, or more timid part of the assembly, were 
already withdrawing themselves from the field, and givmg up 
their cause as lost. Others were moderating a iiaimoiiious calf, 
as they somewhat improperly harmed it, to new officers, and dis- 
missing those foiincrly chosen, and that with a tumult and clamour 
worthy of the deficiency of good sense and good order implied in 
tho whole transaction. It was at tliis momert when Morton ar- 
rived in the field and joined the army, in total confusion, and on 
the point of dissolving itself. His arnval occasioned loud excla- 
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inations of applause on the one side, and of imprecation on the 
other. — “ What means this ruinous disorder at such a moment 
lie exclaimed to Burley, who, exhauvStod with his vain exertions 
to restore order, w^as now leaning on his sword, and regarding 
the confusion with an eye of resolute despair. 

“ It means,” he replied, " that God has delivered us into the 
hands of our enemies.” 

Not so,” answered Morton, with a voice and gesture which 
compelled many to listen ; ‘‘ it is not God who deserts us — it is 
we who desert liim, and dishonour ourselves by disgracing and 
betraying the cause <f freedom and religion.— Hear me!” lie 
exclaimed, springing 1 ' tlie pulpit which Muckle wrath had been 
compelled to evacuate by actual exhaustion — " I bring from the 
enemy an offer to treat, if you incline to lay down your arms. 1 
can assure you tho means of making an konoui'abie defence, if 
you are of more manly tempers. I'he time flies fast on. Let us 
resolve eitlier for peace or war; and let it not be said of us m 
future days, that six thousand Scottish men in arms had neither 
courage to stand their ground and fight it out, nor prudence to 
treat for peace, nor even the coward’s isdoni to retreat in good 
time and with safety. What signifies quarndhiig on minute points 
of church-discipline, when the wliole edifice is threatened witli 
total destruction 1 0 remember, my brethren, that the last and 
worst evil which God brought upon the people whom he had once 
chosen — tlie last and worst puuisliment of their blindness and 
hardness of heart, was the bloody dissensions which rout asunder 
their city, even when the enemy were thundering at its gates !” 

Some of tho audience testified their feeling of this exhortation, 
by loud exclamations of applause — others by hooting, and ex- 
claiming — To your tents, O Israel ’ ” 

Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy already bc|pu- 
ning to appear on the right bank, and diiv'ctmg their n- ^rch upon 
tlie bridge, raised liis voice to its utmobi pitcli, and, pointing at 
tho same time*with his hand, exclaimed — “ Silence your sense- 
less clamoui’s ! Yonder is tlie enemy ! On maintaining the bridge 
against him, depend oui‘ lives, as w'cll as our hope to reclaim our 
laws and liberties. There shall at least one Scottishman die in 
their defence. Let any one who loves Ins country follow me 

The multitude had tunied their head.j in tlie direction to which 
lie iHiintcd. The sight of the glittering files of the English Foot- 
Guards, supported by several squadrons of horse, of the cannon 
w'hicli the artillerymen were busily engaged in planting against 
the bndge, of the plaided cliuis who seemed to search for a ford, 
and of the long succession of troops winch w^ere destined to sup- 
port the attack, silenced at once their clamorous upniar, and 
struck them with as much cousteriiation as if it were an unex- 
pected apparition, and not the very thing which they ought to 
nave been looking out for. They gazed on each other, and on 
their leaders, with looks resembhng those that indicate weak* 
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new? of a pationt \\licn oxhausted by a fit of frenzy. Yet when 
Morton, fipringing from tho rostrum, directed his steps toi^ards 
the ]*ndge, he wtus followed hv about an hundred oi the young 
men who were particularly attached to his command. 

Burley turned to Macbnar — “ Kphraim,” he said, "it is Pro- 
%'idencc points us the way, through the worldly wi'sdoiu of tins 
latitudmariaii vouth. — lie that loves the bght, let him follow 
Burley’ » 

" Tarry,” replied Macbnar ; " it is not by Henry Mortem, or 
such as he, that our goings-out and our coniings-in are to bo 
meted ; therefore tarry with us. I fear treachery to the host from 
this vuUifidian Achan- Thou slmlt not go with him- — thou art 
onr ehanots and our hor^-emen.” 

" Hinder me not,” replied Burley; " he hatli well said that all 
IS lobt, if the enemy \un tho bndg«*~ therefore let me not. Shall 
the chilrlren of tins generation bo called wiser or braver than the 
children of the sanctuary^ —An'ay yourselves under your leaders 
— let us not lack supplies of men ami amnmmtion ; and accursed 
he lie who turm'th hack from the work on this great day ! ” 

Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards tho bridge, 
and waa follow* d by about two hundred of the most gallant and 
/a'alous of his party'. There wmh a deep and disheartened pause 
when Morton and Burley d({)arted. 'I'he commanders availed 
themselves of it to display tlusr lines m some sort of ortler, and 
exhorted those who were most exposed, to throw tliemselves ujion 
their faces to avoid, tho cannonade winch they might presently 
expect. The insurgents ceased to resist or to /eiiionstiate ; but 
tile awe wbieh bad silenced thrir discords had dismayed their 
courage. They suffered thoinscdves to he tonned into ranks with 
tlio docility of a Rock of - hcep, hut without possessing, for tho 
time, more resolution or energy'; for they experienced a sinking 
of the heart, imposed by tho sudden and imminent appi’oacli of 
the danger wliich they had neglected to provide against while it 
was yet distant. Tlicy were, however, drawn out with some re- 
gularity ; and as they still possessed tho appearance of an army, 
their leaders had only to hope that some favourable cireumstani'e 
would restore their spirits and courage. 

Kettlednimmlc, l*oniidttixt, Macliriar, and other preachers, 
busied themselves m their ranks, and prevailed on them to raise 
a psalm. But the superstitious among them observed, as an ill 
omen, that their song of praise and tnumpli sunk into " a quaver 
of consternation,” and resembled rather a penitentiary stave sung 
on the scaffold of a condemned criminal, than tho bold sfram 
which had resounded along the wild heath of Loudon-hill, in an- 
ticipation of that day’s victory. The melancholy melody soon re- 
ceived a rough accompaniment; the royal soldiers shouted, tho 
Highlaiidera yelled, the cannon began to fire on one side, and the 
musketry on both, and the bridge of Bothwell, witli the banks 
adjacent, were involved in wreaths of smoke. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

As e>r yo saw the mm doiin fa’. 

Or ^et the arrow from tlie how, 
fine our Scots lada fell oven down. 

And they laj slain on e^ery knowe. Old Ballad. 

Eke Morten or Duricy bad reached the post to be defended, 
tlie enemy had commenced an attack upon it with great spirit. 
The two regiments o. Foot-Guards, formed into a close column, 
rushed forward to the nver; one corps, deploying along Uic right 
bank, commenced a galling fire on tlie defenders of the pass, 
while the other pressed on to occupy the bridge. Tlie insurgents 
sustained tlie at^k with great constancy and courage; and w'hilo 
part of their miniber returned the fire across the river, the rest 
maintained a discharge of musketry upon the further end of the 
bridge itself, and every avciuic bv which tho soldiers (mdeavoured 
to approach it. Tho latter suffered severely, but still gained 
ground, and the bead of tlieu* cohiinn was already upon tlio 
bridge, when the arrival of Morton changed the scene ; and his 
marksmen, commencing ujion the pass a fire as well aimed as it 
was sustained and regular, compelled the assailants to retire witli 
much loss. They w<*re a second time brought up to the charge, 
and a second time repulsed with still greater los*-, .is Burley had 
now brought his party into action. The fire wjs continued with 
tho utmost vehenienco on both sides, and the issue of the action 
flccined very dubious. 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white chargor, might be dis- 
covered on the top of the right bank of the ii^er. urging, entreat- 
ing, and animating tho exertions of his soldiers. B\ his orders, 
tlie cannon, winch liad hitherto been employed m ai iioying the 
distant main body of the presbyterians, w'^ere now turned upon 
the defenders fif the bridge. But these tremendous engines, being 
wrought much more slowly than in modem times, did not pro- 
duce the effect of annoying or terrifying the enemy to tho extent 

a [)8ed. The insurgents, sheltered by the copsewood along the 
of tho river, or stationed in the houses already mentioned, 
fought under co\or, while the royalists, owing to the precautions 
of Morton, were entirely exposed. The defence was so protracted 
and obstinate, thai the ro}al generals began to fear it might bo 
ultimately successful. While Monmouth threw liimself from his 
horse, and, rallying tlie Foot-Guards, brought them on to another 
close and desperate attack, he was warmly seconded by Dalzell, 
who> putting himself at the head of a body of Leiiiiox-Highland- 
en^ rushed forward with their ti*emeudou6 war-cry of Loch-sloy.* 

* tida was the slogan or war-cry of the MacFarlanes, taken from a kike near 
ihe head of Loch Lomond, in the centre of their onuent possessions on the west- 
ttftk banks of tliat beautiful inland sea. 
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Tlie ammunition of th© dofenders of the bridge licgaii to fail at 
tins importimt crisis ; messages, commanding and imploring biie- 
eoui*8 and supplies, were in vain dispatched, one after the otluT, 
to the main body of the presbytenan army, which remained in- 
actively drawn up on the open fields in the rear. Fear, conster- 
nation, and misrule, had gone abroad among them, and while the 
post on which their safety depended required to be instantly and 
pnnerfiilly reinforced, tliere remained none cither to coinniaud 
or to obey. 

As the lire of the defenders of the bridge began to slacken, 
that of the assailants increased, and in its turn became more fatal. 
Aniirated l> the example and exhortations of their generals, they 
obtained a footing upon the bridge itself, and began to reniov© 
the nbstachs by which it was blockaded. The portal -gate was 
broke open, the beams, trunks of trees, and other materials of 
the baiTicade, pullr^d down and thrown into the river. This was 
not accomplished without opposition. Morton and Burley fought 
in the \ery front of their followers, and encouraged them witli 
their pikes, lialbcrds, and partibau*^, to encounter the bayonets of 
the Guartls, and the broadswords of tlu' Highlanders. But those 
behind the leaders began to "liniik from the unequal combat, 
and fly singly, or in parties of tw(» or thive, tow'ards the main 
body, until the I'ein.ainder were, by the mere weight of the hos- 
tile column as nuieh as by their weapons, fairly forced from the 
liiidge. The passage being now open, the cneiuy began to pour 
over. But the bridge was long and narrow, which rendered the 
maiKjeuvre slow as well as dangerous ; and those who fir'-t passed 
had still to force the hout>cs, from the windows of which tlie Co- 
venanters continued to fire, Burley and Morton were near each 
other at this cniical moment, 

“ Theie is jet time,” said the fonner, to bring down hor^“ 
to attack them, ere they can get into order ; and, with tlie aid ol 
(jod, w'p may thus regain the bndge. Hasten thou to bring them 
down, while I make tlie defence good with tins old and wearied 
body.” 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, throwing liiin- 
w'lf oil the horse which Cuddie held in readiness for him behind 
the thicket, galloped tow’ards a body of cavalry which chanced to 
Ix^ composed entirely of Caineronians. Kre he could speak his 
errand, or utter his orders, lie was saluted by the execrations of 
Uie whole hodj. 

He flies !” they exclaimed — the cowantly traitor flics like 
a hart from the hunters, and hath left valiant Burley in the mid>st 
of the slaughter 1” 

I do not fly,” said Morton. “ I come to lead you to the attack. 
Advance boldly, and we shall yet do well,” 

^ Follow him not ’ — Follow him not ! ” — such w'ere the tu- 
multuous exclamations w’hich resounded from the I'anks ; — “ he 
Lath sold you to the sword of th© enemy !” 
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And while Morton argued, entreated, and commanded in vain, 
the moment was lost in which the advance might have been use> 
ful ; and the outlet from the bridge, with all its defences, being 
in complete possession of the enemy, Burley and his remaining 
followers were driven back upon the main body, to whom tlie 
spectacle of their hurried and harassed retreat was far from re- 
storing the confidence w'liich they so much wanted. 

In the m« anwhile, the forces of the King crossed the bridge at 
their leisure, and, s^'curmg the pass, formed in line of battle; 
while Claverhouse, who, like a hawk perched on a rock, and eye- 
ing the time to pounoi- its prey, had watched the event of the 
action from the opposit* bank, now passed the bridge at the head 
of Ins cavalry, at lull trot, and leading them m s<iuadroiis through 
the intervals and round the Hanks of the royal infantry, formed 
them in line on the moor, and led them to the charge, advancing 
in front with one large body, while other two divisions threatened 
the flanks of the (’ovenanters. Their devoted army was now in 
that situation when the slightest demonstration towards an attack 
was certain lo inspire [lanic. Their broken spirits and disheart- 
ened courage were unable to endure the charge of the cavalry, 
attended w'lth all its ternhie accompaniments of sight and sound, 
— the rush of the horses at full speed, the shaking of the earth 
under their feet, the glancing of the swords, the w'aving of the 
plumos, and the fierce shouts of the ravahers. The front ranks 
hardly attempted one ill-directed and disorderly fire, and their 
rear w^ere broken and fi>ing in confusion ere the charge had been 
complete<l; and in less than five luiniikes the horst‘nien were 
mixed w'lth them, cutting and hewing without uicrcy. 'Phe 
of Claverhouse was lieanl, even above the dii? of conflict, ex- 
claiming to his soldiers — “ Kill ’ kill ’ — no qiuuter thmk on 
Richard Graharne ’ ” The dragoons, iiuny of whom hul shared 
the disgrace of Loudon-hill, rcijuired no exhortations to ven- 
geance as easy^ it was complete. Their swords di’unk deep of 
slaughter among the unresisting fugitixc'S. Screams for quarter 
were only answered by the shouts with which the pursuers ac- 
companied their blows, and the whole field presented one general 
scene of confused slaughter, flight, and pursuit. 

About twelve liundrad of the insurgents who remained in a 
body a little apart from the rast, and out of tlie line of the charge 
of cavalry, threw down their arms and surrendered at discretion, 
upon the approach of the Duke of Monmouth at the head of the 
infantry. That mild-tempered nobleman instantly allow’ed them 
the quarter which they prayed for ; and, galloping about through 
the field, exerted himself as much to stop the slaughter as he had 
done to obtain the victory. While busied in this humane task, 
he met with Geileral Dalzell, who was encouraging the fierce 
Highlanders and royal voluiiteei's to show their zeal for King 
4Uid country, by quencliing the flame of the rebellion witli the 
blood of the rebels. 
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" Sheathe your sword, I command you. General!” exclaimcil 
the I>uke, and sound the retreat. Enough of blood has been 
shed ; give quarter to the King’s mis^ided subjects.” 

‘‘ I obey your Grace,” said the (3d man, wiping his bloodj 
sword and returning it to the scabbard ; “ but I warn you, at llie 
same time, that enough has mt been done to intimidate these 
desperate reliels. Has not your Grace heard that Basil Olifaiit 
has collected sevei-al gentlemen and men of substance in tlie 
West, and is in the act of marching to join them ? ” 

" Basil Olifant*” said tho Duke ; " who, or what is he?” 

“ The next male lieir to the last Earl of Torwood. Ho is dis- 
affected to Government from his claim to the estah^ being sot 
aside 111 favour of Lady Margaret Bellenden; and I suppobe the 
liopc ot getting the inheritanco has set him ni motion.” 

“ Be his motives what they will,” replied Monmouth, ** lie 
must soon disperse his followers, for tins amiy is too much bro- 
ken to rally again ; — therefore, once more, 1 command that the 
pursuit be stopped.” 

" It IS your Groce’s province to command, and to be respon- 
sible for your commands,” answered Dalzell, as he gave reluctant 
orders for checking the pursuit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Orabame was already far out ot 
hearing of the signal of retreat, and continued with his cavalry 
an unwearied and bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersing, and cut- 
ting to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come up with. 

Burley and Morton were both huiTied off the field by the con 
fused tide of fugitives. They made some attempt to defend the 
streets of the town of Hamilton; but while labouring to induce 
the filers to face about and stand to their weapons, Burley n.'- 
ceived a bullet which broke his sw'ord-arm. 

May the hand be withered that shot the shot!” he exclaimed, 
as tho sword which he was waving over his head fell powerless 
to his side. 1 can fight no longer.” * 

Then turning his horse’s head, lie retreated out of the confu- 
sion. Morton also now saw tliat the continuing his unavailmg 
efforts to rally tho filers could only end in his own death or cap- 
tivity, and, followed by fiio faithful Cuddie, he extricated himself 
from the press, and, being well mounted, leaped his horse over 
one or two enclosures, aiid got into the open country. 

From the first hill which they gained in their flight, they looked 
back, and beheld the whole country covered with their funtive 
companions, and with the pursuing dragoons, whose wild shouts 
and halloo, as tliey did execution on tlio groups whom they over- 
took, mingled ^vith the groans and screams of their victims, rose 
shrilly up the hill. 

^ It is impossible they can ever make head again,” said Mor- 
ton. 


* This incident, and Buriey'a exetomatioo, an tolicn from the reconla 
VOL. v. R 
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“ The head ’s taon aff tliem, as clean aa I wad bite it afT a 
s^bo !” icjome<l Ciiddio Eh, TiOrd! ace how the broadswords 
are dashing ! War ’s a fearsome thing. Tlioy 11 bo cunning that 
catches ino at this wark again. — But, for God’s sake, sir, let 
niak for some strengtli ' ” 

Morton *«aw the necessity of following the advice of his trusty 
squire. They resumed a i-apid pace, and continued it without 
intermission, directing their course towards the wild and mouii- 
taiiinus country, W'liore they thought it likely some pai’t of the 
fugitives might draw together, for the sake either of nidkiiig de- 
feiu'4', or of ohUining erms. 


CTIAITERXXXIII. 

T)jey require 

Of (TiMVon ilic lic.irts of lions, brcsUli of tigers, 

Vua luid tlio licrccness too. rLkmiFR. 

Evening had fallen; and, for the host tw'o hours, they had sceii 
none of tlioir ilLfated companions, when Morton and his faithful 
.attendant gained the moorland, and approached a largt* and soli- 
tary fanii-Tiouae, situated in the entrance of a wild glen, far re- 
mote from any other habitation. 

“ Our horses,” said Morton, “ will carry us no f.ii*thcr without 
rest or food, and wo must try to obtain them hero, if possible.” 

So speaking, bo led the way to the house. The place had every 
afipcaraiice of being inhahih^d. There was smoke issuing from 
the clninncy in a considerable volume, and ll'» nuirks of leceni 
hoofs were \isible around the d(K>r They could even hear the 
murmuring of human voices witliiii the house But i V the luw'er 
■windows were clasely secured ; and when they knocjvcd at tlio 
door, no ansTrer was returned. After vainly calling and entreat- 
ing admittance, they withdrew to tlie stable, or shed, in order to 
accommodate their horses, ere they used farther means of gaining 
admia.sioii. In this place they found ten or twelve hor&es, whose 
state of fatigue, as well as the military yet disordered appearance 
of their saddles and aecoutreinents,* plainly indicated t^t their 
owners were fugitive insurgents m their own circumstances. 

** This meeting bodes luck,” said Cuddie; ^'and they hae walth 
o’ beef, that ’s ae thing certain, for here ’s a mw hide that has 
been about tlie hurdles o’ a stot not half an hour syne — it’s warm 
yet” 

Encouraged by these appearances, tliey returned again to the 
house, and, announcing tlicmselves as men in the same predica- 
ment with the inmates, clamoured loudly for admittance. 

“ Whoever ye be,” answered a stem voice from the window, 
after a long and obdurate silence, “ disturb not those who mourn 
for the desolation and captivity of the land, and search out tlic 
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causes of a rath and of dofection, that the stumbling-blocks iiia^ 
be removed over which we have stumbled.** 

“ They are wild westeim wliigs,” said (’uddie, in n whisper to 
his master; “ I ken by their language. Fiend hae mo if I like to 
venture on them •** 

Morton, however, again called to the party w ithin, and insisted 
on adniittanee; but hnding Ins entreaties still di-^ivgarded, ho 
opened one of the lower windows, and pushing asunder the sliut- 
ters, winch were but slightly fwn'iii*ed, stepped into the large 
kitchen from which the voice had » ’Sued. Cuddie followed him, 
muttering betwixt his teeth, .is he [nit his head within the win- 
dow, “ That he hoped there was ime scalding brose on the fire ; * 
.mil master and servant both found themsehes m the company 
ol ten or twelve armed men, seat/'d around the fire, on wineh 
refreshments were prt'paniig, and busied apparently in their de- 
votions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illniniiiated by the fire-light, Mor- 
ton had no diffieulty m n‘Cogni'-ing several of tho^^o zealots wiio 
had most distinguished themstives by tin ir intonipcratc opposi- 
tion to all model ate measures, together w ith their noted pastor, 
th'^ fanatical Eplmaim Macbnar, and the maniac, IJabakkiik 
Miicklewrath. The Caineroniaiis neither stirred tongue nor hand 
to welcome their brethren m misfortune, but continut‘d to listen 
to tlio low niuriniircd exercise of Maebrur, as lie prayed that 
the Almighty would lift up his hand from his people, and not 
make an end in the day of Ins anger. That they were conscious 
of the presence of tlie intruders only appeared friun the ■*ullen 
ami indignant glances which tliey sliot at them, from time to tune, 
as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society ho had unwittingly 
intruded, began to think of retreating ; but, on turning his head, 
observed witli some alarm, that tw'o strong men had silently 
])laced themselves beside the window, through which they lia<I 
entered. One of these ominous sentinels whisjjcred to Cuddle, 
“ Son of that precious woman, Maiisc Headngg, do not cast thy 
lot farther with this child of treachery and perdition — Pass on 
thy way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood is behind thee.** 

With this he pointed to the w’liulow, out of which Cuddie 
jumped without hesitation ; for the intimation he had received 
plainly implied the [lersoiial danger he w'ould otherwise incur. 

“ Winnocks aie no lucky wi* me,*’ was his first reflection w’hen 
he WM in die open air ; his next waA upon the probable fate oi 
his master "They *11 kill him, the murdering Icons, and think 
they're doing a gude tnm I but I ’sc tak the back road for Hamil- 
ton, and see if 1 cauna get some o* our ain folk to bring help in 
time of needeessity.*’ 

So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and taking the best 
horse he could find instead of his own tired animal, he galloped 
off in the direction he proposed. 
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The noise of his horse’s tread alarmed for an instant the devo- 
tion of the fanatics. As it died in tlio distance, Macbriar brought 
his exercise to a conclusion, and his audience raised themselves 
from the stooping posture, and louring downward look, with which 
they had listened to it, and all fixed their eyes sternly on Henr> 
Morton. 

You bend strange countenances on me, gentlemen,” said he, 
addressing them. I am totally ignorant in what manner I can 
have deserved them.” 

“ Out upon thee ' out upon thee ’ ” exclaimed Mucklewrath, 
starting up ; the wt < d that thou hast spurned shall become a 
rock to crush and to bruise tlu'C ; the spear which thou wouldst 
have broken shall pierce thy side ; wo have prayed, and wrestled, 
and petitioned, for an offering to atone the sms of the congrega- 
tion, and lo ! the very head of the offence is delivered into our 
hand, lie hath burst in like a thief througli the window ; he is a 
ram caught in the thicket, whose blood shall be a dnnk-offering 
to redeem vengeance from tlie church, and the place shall from 
henceforth be called Jehovah- Jireh, for the sacrifice is provided 
Up then, and bmd tlio victim with cords to the horns of tlio 
altar !” 

There was a movement among the party ; and deeply did Mor- 
ton regret at that moment thi) incautious haste with which he had 
ventured into their company. Ue wiw aimed only with liis sword, 
for he had left his pistols at the bow ot Ins saddle ; and, as th(> 
whigs were all provided with fire-arms, there was httlo or no 
chance of escaping from them by resisLince. The interposition, 
however, of Macbriar prott'cteil him for the moment. 

“ Tarry yet a while, brethren ! — lot ns not ni'e the sword rashly, 
lest tho load of innocent blood he hoftvy nu — Come,” he ■’aid, 
addressing himself to Morton, “ we will reckon wiih hee ere wt* 
avenge the cause thou hast betrayed — Hast thou not,” he coii- 
tiiiued, “ made thy face as hard as against the truth in all 
tho assemblies ot the host)” 

“ lie has — he has," murmured the deep voices of tho assistants 

" Ho hatli ever urged peace with tho maligiiaTits,” said one. 

"And pleaded for tho dark and dismal guilt of tlie Indul- 
gence,” said another. 

** And would have surrendered the host into the hands of Mon- 
mouth,” echoed a third ; " and was the fii^t to Resort the honest 
and manly Burley, while ho yet resisted at the pass. I saw him 
on tlie moor, with his horse bloody with spurring, loli^ ere tlie 
firing hud ceased at the bridge.” 

" Ceiitlemeii,” said Morton, "if you mean to bear me down by 
clamour, and take my life without hearing me, it is perhaps a 
thing in your power ; but you will siu before God and man by 
the commission of such a murder.” 

" I say, hear the youth,” said Macbriar ; “ for Heaven knows 
our bowels have yearned for him, that he might be brought to 
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9ec the truth, and exert his gifts in its defence. But lie is blmded 
by his carnal knowledge, and has spumed the light when it blamed 
before him.** 

Silence being obtained, Morton proceeded to afisort die good 
faith w'hich he had displayed in the treaty witli Monmouth, ainl 
the acti\o part he had borne in the subsequent action. 

“ I may not, gentlemen,’* ho said, “ be fully able to go the 
lengths you desire, in assigiuiig to those of iny own religion tlie 
means of tyrannizing over others ; but none sliall go farther m 
asserting our own lawtul treedoni. And I must needs aver, that 
had others been of iny mind in counsel, or disjiosed to stand by 
niy side in battle, we should this evening, instead of being a d 
feated and discordant remnant, lin\e sheathed our weajions iii an 
useful and honourable peace, or brandished them triumphantly 
after a decisi\e victory.** 

“He hath spoken the word,'* said one of the assembly — “he 
hath avowed Ins cainal sell seeking and la’astiaiiism,- -let him 
die the death'** 

“ Peace yet again,” said AlachrMp, “ fur I w ill try him further 
— Was it not by thy ineaiis tliat tlie malignant Kvaridale twice 
escaped fiom death .iiul e.iptiviiy * Was it not througli thee that 
Allies JiolleiKlen and Ins garrison of cut-throats were saved Iroiii 
the edge of the swordP* 

“ 1 am piMud to say, that you lia\e spoken the trutli in both 
instances,’* replied Alortim. 

“ IjO ' }ou see said Machriar — “ again hath his moiitli spoken 
it — And didst thou not do this for the sako of a MnJ-auitish 
woman, one of the spawm of prelacy, a toy w’lth which tlie arch- 
enemy’s trap IS baited i Didat tliou not do all tins for tlie sake 
of KdiUi Belleiulen 

“ You are incapable,” answ^ered Morton, boldly, “ of appi'oci- 
ating iny feelings towards that young lady; hut all that 1 have 
done [ would have done had she never existed.” ^ 

“Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth,” sauranoiher dark- 
brow’d man. “ And didst thou not W) act, that, by cuiiveymg 
away the aged woman, Margaret Bellcnden, and lur grand- 
daughter, tliou luightest tliwart the wise and godly ])ro](ct of 
John Balfour of Burley tor bringing forth to battle Basil Olifaiit, 
who had agreed to take the field if he were ensured possession of 
these women’s w'orldly endow'ineiits?” 

“ I never heard of such a scheme,** said Morton, “ and there- 
fore I could not thwart it — But does your religion permit you 
to take such uncreditable and immoral inodes of recruiting ? ' 

“ Peace r* said Machriar, somewhat disconcerted; “it is not 
for thoe to instruct tender professors, or to constnie Covenant 
obligations. For tlie rest, you have acknowledged enough ol sin 
and sorrowful defection, to draw down defeat on a host, were it 
as iiumerouB as the sands on the sea-shore. And it is our judg- 
ment, that we are not tree to let you pass from us safe and in 
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life, since Proridenco hath given you into our hands at the mo- 
ment tliat we prayed with godly Joshua, saying, ^ What shall we 
say when Israel tumeth their backs before their enemies P — 
Then earnest thou, delivered to us as it were by lot, that thou 
mightest sustain the punishment of one that hatli wrought folly 
in Israel. Therefore, mark my words. This is the Sabbath, and 
our hand shall not be on thee to spill thy blood upon this day ; 
but, when the twelfth hour shall strike, it is a token that thjr 
time on earth hatli run! Wherefore improve thy span, for it 
ditteth fast away. —Seize on the prisoner, bi’cthren, and take his 
weapon.” 

The command was sj- unexpectedly given, and so suddenly exe- 
cuted by those of the party who had gradually closed behind and 
around Morton, that he was overpowered, disarmed, and a horse- 
girth passed round lus arms, before he could offer any effectual 
resistance. When this was accomplished, a dead and stem silence 
took place. The fanatics ranged themselves around a large oaken 
table, placing Morton amongst tlicm bound and helpless, in such 
a manner as to be opposite to the clock which was to stnke his 
knell. Food was placed before them, of which they offered their 
intended victim a share; but, it will readily be believed, he had 
little appetite. When this was removed, the party resumed their 
devotions. Macbriar, whose fierce zeal did not perhaps exclude 
some feelings of doubt and compunction, began to expostulate in 
prayer, as if to wring from the Deity a signal that the bloody 
sacnfice they proposed was an acceptable service. The eyes and 
ears of his hearers were anxiously strained, as if to gam some 
bight or sound which might be converted or wrested into a tvpe 
of approbation, and ever and anon dark looks were turned on tlie 
dial-plate of the tune-picce, to watch iia progresi, towards the mo- 
ment of execution. 

Morton’s eye frequently took the same course, wila the sad 
reflection, that there appeared no possibility of his life being ex- 
panded beyonft the narrow segment which the index bad yet to 
travel on tlie circle until it arrived at the fatal hour. — Faith in 
his religion, witli a constant unyielding principle of honour, and 
the sense of conscious mnocence, enabled him to pass through 
this dreadful interval with less agitation than he himself could 
have expected, had the situation been prophesied to him. Yet 
there was a want of tliat eager and animating sense of right 
which supported him in similar circumstances, when in the power 
of Claverliouse. Then he was conscious, that, amid the spectators, 
were many who were lamenting his condition, and some who ap- 
plauded his conduct. But now, among these pale-eycd and fero- 
cious zealots, whose hardened brows were soon to be bent, not 
merely with indifference, but with triumph, upon his execution 
— without a friend to speak a kindly word, or give a look eitlier 
of sym^thy or encouragement — awaiting till the sword destined 
to slay him crept out of the scabbard grimually, and, as it were, 
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by straw-breatltl\8, and condemned to drink the hitternebs ot 
death drop by drop, — it is no wonder that his feelings were lobs 
composed than they had been cm any former occasion of danger 
Ills destined executioners, ns ho gazed ai’ound tliein, seemed to 
alter their forms and features, like spectres in a feverish dream ; 
their figures became larger, and their faces more disturbed ; and, 
as an excited imagination predominated over tlio realities mIiicIi 
his e}es received, ho could have thought himself surrounded ra- 
ther by a band of demons than of human beings ; ihe walls seemed 
to di*op with blood, and tlie light tick of the chick thrilled on his 
ear with such loud, painful distinctness, as if each sound wci'e tlw 
pru*k of a bodkin indicted on tlie naked nerve of the organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his uund wavering, while on the 
brink between this and tlie future worhk He made a strong effort 
U'} compose himself to devotional exercises, and um^quaJ, during 
that fearful strife of nature, to arningo Ins own tliouglits ink) 
buitahlc expressions, he had, instinctively, recourse to the peti- 
tion for deliverance and for composure of sjiirit which is fo be 
found in the Book of Common lhu>er of the Church of Kliglaiid. 
— jMaehnar, whose family wen* oi that persuasion, instantly i*e- 
cogniw;<i the words, which the un fortunate jirisoiier pronounced 
iialf aloud. 

“ There kicked but this,” lie ^aid, his pale cheek kindling with 
resentment, “ to root out my earii.il relin'kincu to see Ins blood 
spilt. He is a prt'Iatist, wlio has sought the camp under the dis- 
guise of an Lra-stian, and all, and more than all, that lias been 
Kiid of Imii must needs be verity. His blood beion Ins luail, the 
deceiver » — let him go down to Tophet, with the ill-iiiiunhU‘il mass 
which he calls a prayer-book, m Ins right hand 

1 take up my song against him’ ” exclaimed the maniac. As 
the sun went back on the dial ten degrees for intimating the 
recovery of holy Hezekiah, so shall it now go forward, that the 
wicked may be taken away from among the people, and tlie C’o- 
veiiant established in its purity.” 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy, in order to 
anticipate the fatal moment by putting the index forward; and 
several of the party began to make ready ilieir slaughter- w eaporis 
for immediate execution, when Mucklewrath’s hand was arrested 
by one of his companions. 

" Hist!” he said — “ I hear a distant noise.” 

‘‘ It 18 the rushing of the brook over the pebbles,” said one. 

“ It is the sough of the wind among the bi’acken,” said another. 

" It is tlie galloping of horse,” said Morton to hiinsolf, hi-j 
sense of hearing rendered acute by the dreadful situation in winch 
lie stood — “ God grant they may come as my deliverers !” 

The noise approache«l rapidly, and became more and more d.s- 
tinct. 

“It is horse!” cried Macbriar. "Look out and descry who 
they are.” 
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“ The enemy are upon us!” cried ono who had opened the 
window, in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard immediately 
round tlie house. I^me rose to resist, and some to escape; the 
doors and windows were forced at once, and the red coats of the 
troopers appeared in the apartment. 

“ Have at tlie bloody rebels 1 — Remember Cornet Grahame !” 
was shouted on every side. 

The lights were struck down, but the dubious glart» of the fire 
enabled tlieio to continue the fray. Several pistol-shots were fired ; 
the whig who stood tw\t to Morton received a shot as he was 
rising, stumbled against the prisoner, whom he bore down with 
his weight, and lay stretched above him a dying man. Tliis acci- 
dent probably saved Morton from the diunage he might other- 
wise have received in so close a struggle, wliere fire-arms were 
discharged and sword-blows given for upwards of five minutes. 

" Is the prisoner safe?” exclaimed the well-known voice of 
Claverhouse ; “ look about for him, and dispatch the whig dog 
who is groaning there.” 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the wounded man 
w’ere sihmeed by a thrust with a rapier, and Morton, disencum- 
bered of his w’eight, wfis speedily raised and hi the arms of the 
faithful Cuddle, who blubbered for yoy when he found that the 
blood with which his master was covered had not flowed from Ids 
own veins. A wiiisper in Morton's ear, while his trusty follower 
relieved him from Ins bonds, explained tlie secret of the very 
timely appearanite of the soldiers. 

" I fell into Claverhouse's party when I was seeking for some 
o’ our ain folk to help yo out o’ the hands of the whigs, sae being 
atween the deil and the deep sea, X e’en tlioiig!;!: it })e4t to bring 
him on wi’ me, for he’ll be wearied wi’ felling folk the niglit, 
and the mom’s a new day, and Lord Kvandalo awes * a day m 
ha’arst; and Monmouth gies quarter, tue dragoons tell me, for 
the asking. She haud up your heart, an’ I’se w'arraut W'e’U do a* 
weel eneugh yet.” 


MOTE TO CHAPTER XXXlll. 

The principal Incident of the foregoing Chapter was suggested by on occur- 
rence of a similar kind, told me by a gentleman, now deceased, who hdd an 
Important situation lu the Excise, to wliicli tie had been raised by active and 
resolute exertions in on inferior deportment. 'Wlien employed aa a supervisor on 
tlie coast of Qalloway , at a tune when the Immunities ot the Isle of Man rendered 
smuggling almost universal in tliat district, this gentleman had the fortune to 
offend highly several of the l^ers in tiie contraband trade, by lus zeal in serving 
the revenue 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and, on more tlian one occasion, 
placed his life in jeo[taidy. At one time lu particular, as lie was riding after 
sunset on a summer evening, he came suddenly upon a gang of the most despe- 
rate smugglerB in thltt part of the rountiy. They surrounded him, without vio- 
lence, but in such a manner as to show that it would be resorted to if he offered 
resistance, and gave him to understand he must spCud the evening with them, 
since they had met so happily. The officer did not attempt opposition, but only 
asked leave to send a country lad to tell hU wife and family that he shonld be 
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detained later tlian he expected. As he had to charge the boy with this message 
in the presence of the smugglers, he could found no hope of deliverance from It, 
sa\c what tniglit anse from tlie shanpness of tlie lad's obstrvuUon, and the natural 
anxiety and affection of his wife. Ilut it his errand should he delivered and re- 
ceived literally, os he was const lous the smugglers expected, it was likely that it 
might, by susiiending alarm about his absence from liome, postpone all search 
after him till it might be useless. Making a ment of necessity, therefore, he in- 
structed and dispatched his messenger, and went with tlie contraiiand traders, 
witli seeming willingness, to one of their uidmary haunts, lie sat down ut hihle 
with tliem, and they fjeiran to drink and indulge themw'lves iii gross jokes, while, 
like Minibcl in the “ Intonstant,” their pn!>oner had the heavy task ot receiving 
tlieir insolence as wit, answering their insults with good-humour, and withhold- 
ing from ihem the opportunity whuh they sought of engaging him m a quarrel, 
that they might have .i pretence for misusing him. lie siKOceded for some time, 
but soon lajcamo satisfied it w.h tlieir purpose to munler him outright, or else to 
be.it him in such a manner ns scarce to leave him witli life. A regard for tho 
aiiictity of tho Sablsith c\oning, wIik Ii still oddly subsisted among these ferocious 
men, amidst their }ia)iitu.iJ violation of divine and social law, prevented their 
commencing tlieir intended cruelty until tho Sabbath should lie temuiiated They 
were sitting around their anxious prisoner, nuittenng to eiich other w'ords of 
terrible import, and watching the index of a cJock, which was shortly to stnke 
the hour at which, in their ap^trehension, murder would liecome lawful, when 
their intended victim heard a distant i list I wig like tlie wind among witliered leaves. 
Tt came nearer, and resemliled tliu sound of a hniok in flood chafing within Us 
hanks, it (lune ne.irer ytt, ami w.ss pf.iinly distmcuishcd as tho galloping of a 
parly of Iiorso The absi'iu'c of her bu-sbaiid, and the account givi n by tlie boy 
of the suspuioiis .ippeaniiiie of tlioso with whom he had reinameU, had luduced 
Mre— — to apply to the neighbouring tow’ii for i imrtv of dragoons, wlio tiiiis 
providentially arrived in tiuie to aive him from extreme violence, if not from 
actual destruction. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FUwind, Round the clarion, fill the fif& ' 

'I o all the sensual world j>riH laiiii, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an ago without a name. Anonpmotts 

W HEN the desperate affray had ceased, Claverhouse commanded 
hia soldiers to remove the dead bodies, to refresh tliemselves and 
their horses, and pn‘pare for passing tfie nigJit at tlie farm-house, 
and for maiching earl} in the ensuing morning. He then turned 
his attention to Morton, and tlicre was politeness, and even kind- 
ness, in the manner in which lie addressed liira. 

“ You w’oiild have saved yourself risk from both sides, Mr 
Morton, if you had honoured my counsed yesterday morning with 
some attention — But I respect your motives. You are a piisoner- 
of-war at the disposal of tlic King and Council, but you shall be 
treated with no incivility; and 1 xvill be satisfied xvith your parole 
that you will not attempt an escape.” 

When Morton had passed his word to that effect, Claverliousi* 
bowed civilly, and, tiuming aw'ay from him, called for lus sergeant- 
major. 

" How many prisoners, Halliday, and how many killed?” 

Three killed in the house, sir, two cut down in tlic couit, and 
one in the garden — six in ail ; four prisoners.” 

Armed or unarmed?” said Claverhouse. 
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" Tliree of them armed to the tcetli/* answered Halliday; one 
without arms — he seems to be a preacher.” 

« Ay — the trumpeter to the long-ear’d rout, I suppose,” re- 
plied Claverhouse, glancing slightly round upon his victims ; “ I 
will talk with him to-morrow. Take the other three down to tlie 
yard, draw out two files, and fire upon them; and, d’^e hear, 
make a memorandum in the orderly book of three rebels taken 
m arms and shot, W'lth the date and name of the place — Dnini- 
shinnel, I thmk, they call it, — Look after the preacher till to- 
morrow : as he was not armed, ho must undergo a short exami- 
nation. Or better, perhaps, take him before the Privy Council ; 
I think they should r< lieve me of a share of this disgusting 
drudgery. — J--et Mr JMorton be civilly used, and see that the men 
look well after their horses; and let my groom wjisli Wildblood’s 
shoulder with some vinegar, — the saddle has touched him a little.” 

All these various orders, — for life and death, the securing of 
his prisoners, and the washing his charger's shoulder, — were given 
in the same unmoved and equable voice, of which no accent or 
tone intimated that the speaker considered one direction as of 
more importance than another. 

The Cameronians, so lately about to be the ivillmg agents of 
a bloody execution, were noiv thenLselves to undergo it. They 
seemed prepared alike for either extremity, nor did any of them 
show the least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room for 
the purpose of meeting instant death. Their severe enthusiasm 
sustained them iii that dreadful moment, and they departed with 
a firm look and in silence, excepting that one ol them, as he left 
tbe apartment, looked Claverhouse full in the face, and pro- 
nounced, with a stem and steady voice, — “ Mischief bliall haunt 
the violent man!” to which Grahame only answered Ly a smile 
of contempt. 

They had no sooner left the room tli.m Claverhou applied 
himself to some food, which one or two < f his party had hastily 
provided, and kivited Morton to follow his example, observing, 
it had been a busy day for them both. Morton declined calmg ; 
for the sudden change of circumstances— the transition from the 
verge of the grave to a prospect of life, had occasioned a dizzy 
revulsion m his whole system. But the same confused sensation 
was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he expressed his wibli 
to drink. 

I will pledge yon, witli all my heart,” said Claverhouse ; "for 
here is a black jack lull of ale, and good it must be, if there be 
good in the country, for the whigs never miss to find it out. — 
My service to you, Mr Morton,” ho said, filling one horn of ale 
for liimself, and handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised \\ to his head, and was just about to drink, when 
the discharge of carabines beneath the window, followed by a 
deep and hollow groan, repeated twice or thrice, and more faint 
at each interval, announced the fate of the three men who had 
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just left tliem. Morton shuddered, and set down the untasted 
cup. 

“ You are hut young in tliese matters, Mr Morton,” said Cla- 
verhoiise, after he had very composedly finished his draught; 
“ and I do not think the worse of you as a young soldier for ap- 
pearing to feel them acutely. But habit, duty, and necessity, 
reconcile men to everything.” 

“ I trust,” said Morton, “ they will never reconcile me to such 
scenes as these.” 

“ You would hardly believe,” said Claverhouse in reply, that, 
in the beginning of my military career, I had as much avei-sioii 
to seeing blood spilt as ever man felt — it seemed to me to be wrmig 
from my own heart ; and yet, if you trust one of those whig fel- 
lows, he will tell you 1 drink a warm cup of it every munimg 
before I breakfast.* But m truth, Mr Morton, why should we 
care so much for death, light upon us or around us whenever it 
may ? Men die daily — not a l)ell tolls the hour but it is the deatli- 
iiote of some one or other ; and why hesitate to shorten the span 
of others, or take over-anxious cai*e to prolong our own ’ It is alt 
a lottery — When the hour of midnight came, you were to die — 
it has stmek, you are alive and sale, and the lot has fallen on 
those fellows who were to murder you. It is not the expiring 
pang that is worth thinking of in an event that must happen one 
day, and may befall us on any given moment — it is the memory 
w'hich the soldier leaves behind Jiim, like the long tram of light 
that follows the sunken sun — tliat is all which is worth caring 
for, which distinguishes the death of the brave or tlie ignoble. 
VVlien 1 think of death, Mr Morton, as a thing worth thinking of, 
it is in the hope of pressing one day some well-fought and hard- 
won field of battle, and dying with the shout of victory iii niy ear 
— that would be wortli dying for, — and more, it would be worth 
having lived for !” 

At the moment when Grahaine delivered these sentiments, his 
eye glancing with the martial enthusiasm which formed such a 
prominent feature iii his character, a gory figure, winch seemed 
to rise out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright bi fore him, 
and presented the wild person and hideous filatures of the maniac 
so often mentioned. Uis face, where it was not covered with 
blood-streaks, was ghastly pale, for the hand of death was on 
him. He bent upon Claverhouse ejes, in which the grey light of 
insanity still twinkled, though just about to flit for ever, and ex- 
claimed, with his usual wildness of ejaculation, Wilt tliou trust 
in thy bow and in thy spear, in thy steed and m thy banner I 
And shall not God visit thee for innocent blood 1— Wilt thou 
gloTj' in thy wisdom, and in thy courage, and in thy might? And 
^lall not the Lord judge thee? — Behold the princes, for whom 

* The author is uncertain whether this was ever aald oi Claverhouae But it 
was currently reported of Sir Robert Grierson of Lagjf, another of tlie peniecu- 
tora, that a cup of wine placed In his hand turned to clotted blood. 
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thou hast sold tiiy soul to the destroyer, shall be removed from 
their place, and banished to other lands, and their names shall 
be a desolation, and an astonishment, and a hissing, and a curse. 
And thou, who hast partaken of the wine-cup of fury, and hast 
been drunken and mad because thereof, the wish of tliy heart 
shall be granted to thy loss, aiul the hope of thine own pride shall 
destroy thee. I summon thee, John Grahamo, to ajipear before 
the tribunal of God, to answer for this innocent blood, and the 
seas besides which tliou ha&t shed.” 

He drew his right »iand aemss his bleeding face, and hold it 
up to heaven* as he uttered these words, wdiieh he spoke very 
loud, and then added iiioro faintly, ‘‘ I low long, <) Lord, holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy saints ' ” 

As he uttered the last word, he fell bac kwards without an at- 
tempt to save himself, and was a dead man ere his head touched 
the door. 

Morton was much shocked at tins extraordinary scene, and 
the prophecy of the dying man, which tallied so strangely with 
the Wish which Claverhoiise had just expressed ; and he often 
thought of it afterwards when that wish seemed to be accom- 
jilished. Two of the dragoons who were iii the apartment, har- 
dened as they were, and aeeustomed to such scenes, sliowed great 
consternation at the sudden apparition, the event, and the words 
which preceded it. Claverhouse alone was unmoved. At the first 
instant of Miieklcwrath’s appearance, he liad put liis hand to his 
pistol, but on seeing tlio situation of the wounded wretch, he im- 
mediately withdrew it, and listened with great composure to his 
dying exclamation. 

When he dropped, Claverhouse asked, in an unconcerned tone 
of voice — “ How came the follow liere^ — hjio.ik, you staring 
fooll” ho added, addressmg the ne.iiest dragoon, unless ^uu 
would have me flunk you such a polu’oou as to ie^u a dying 
man.*’ 

The dragood crossed himself, and replied with a faltering voice, 
“ That the dea<l fellow had escaped tJieir notice when they re- 
moved the other bodies, as he dianced to have fallen where a 
cloak or two had been flung aside, and covered him.** 

‘‘ Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, and see that he 
does not bite you, to put an old proverb to shame. — This is a 
new incident, Mr Morton, that dead ruen should rise and push 
uB from our stools. 1 must see that my blackguards grind their 
swords sharper ; they used not to do their work so slovenly. — 
But we have liad a busy day ; they are tired, and their blades 
blunted with the^r bloody work ; and I suppose you, Mr Morton, 
as well as I, are well disposed for a few hours* ixipose.” 

So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle which a soldier had 
placed ready, saluted Morton courteously, and walked to the 
apartment which had been prepared for him. 

Morton was also accommodated, for tlie evening, with a sepa- 
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rate room. Being left alone, his first occupation was the returning 
thanks to Heaven for redeeming him from danger, even tlirough 
the instrumentality of those who sc'enied his most dangerous ene- 
mies ; he also prayed sincerely for the Divine assistaiK^j in guiding 
his course through times which held out so many dangers and so 
many errors. And having thus poured out his spirit in pra}er 
before the Great Being who gave it, he betook himself to tbe 
repose which he so much required. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Tlie pfiargo is prrpareH, tlif lawvers are met, 

Tlie judti^cH Mil ranged — n terrilile slmw ' Beggar's Opera, 

So deep was the slumber which succeeded the agitation and 
embarrassment of the preceding day, tliat Morton liardly knew 
where he was when it was brokisi by tin* tramp of liorsea, tlio 
hoarse voice of men, and the w'lld sound of tJio trumpets blowing 
the rcveilli? The sergeant-major immediately afterwards came 
to summon him, which he did in a veiy respectful manner, saying 
the General (for (.Maverhouse now' liekl that rank ) hoped for tlie 
pleasure of his company upon the road. In some situations an 
intimation is a command, and Morton considon d that the pre*- 
seiit occasion was one of these. He w'aited upon Claverhouse as 
speedily he could, found his own horse saddled lor his u'^e, and 
Cuddle in attendance. Goth were depriveil ot their fire-arms, 
though they seemed, otherwise*, rather to make part of the troop 
than of the prisoners ; and Morton was permitted to retain his 
fiword, the weai'ing which was, in those dajs, the distinguishing 
mark of a gentleman. Claverhouse seemed also to take pleasuie 
in riding beside him, in conversing with him, and in contoundiiig 
his ideas when he attempted to appreciate his real chuT'acter. — 
The gentleness and urbanity of that officer's general manners, 
the high and cliivalrous sentiments of military devotion which he 
occasionally expressed, his deep and accurate insight into the 
human bosom, demanded at once the approbation and the wonder 
of those who converseil with him ; while, on the other hand, his 
cold indifTercnce to military violence and cruelty seemed alto- 
gether inconsistent with the social, and even admirable qualities 
which he displayed. Morton could not help, in Ins heart, con- 
trasting hii^ witifi Balfour of Burley ; and so deeply did the idea 
impress him, that he dropped a'hint of it as they rode together 
at some distance from the troop. 

“ You arc right,” said Claverhouse, with a smile — “ you are 
very right. Wo are both fanatics ; but there is some distinction 
between the fanaticism of honour and that of dark and sullen su- 
perstition.” 
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** Yet you both shed blood without mercy or remorse,’’ said 
Morton, who could not suppress his feelings. 

“ Surely,” said Claverhouse, with the same composure; “ but 
of what kind ! There is a difference, I trust, between the blood 
of learned and reverend pi’clates and scholars, of gallant soldiers 
and noble gentlemen, and the red puddle that stagnates in the 
veins of psalm-singing mechanics, crack-brained demagogues, 
and sullen btfors some distinction, in short, between spilling 
a flask of generous wine, and dashing down a can full of base 
muddy ale 

“ Your distinction i too nice for niy comprehension,” replied 
Morton. “ God gives every spark of life — that of the peasant as 
well as of the prince ; and those who destroy his work recklessly 
or causcles.sly, must answer in either case. What right, for ex- 
ample, have 1 to General Grahame’s protection now, more than 
when 1 first met him ?” 

"And narrowly escaped the consequences, you would say?” 
answered Claverhouse. " Wliy, I will answer you frankly. Then 
I tliought I had to do with the son of an old roundheaded reliel, 
and the nephew of a sordid presbyterian laird ; now I know your 
points hotter, and there is that about you winch 1 respect in an 
enemy ss much as 1 like m a friend. 1 have learned a good deal 
concerning you suico our first meeting, and 1 trust that you have 
found that my construction of tlie information has not been un- 
favourable to you.” 

“ 13ut yet,” said Morton 

" But jet,” iiiU*rrupted Grahamc, taking up the word, " you 
would say, you were the same when 1 first met you,tliat you aie 
now I True ; but then, how could I know tlniT ? though, by tlie 
by, oven ray reluctance to suspend your execution may show you 
how high your abihiies stood m my efitimation.” 

" l)o 3’ou expect, General,” said Mo'*ton, " that I (»ught to be 
particularly grateful for such a mark oi your, esteem^” 

" Poh ! poh ! you are critical,” returned Claverhouse " I tell 
you I thought you a different sort of person. Did you ever read 
Froissart*” 

" No,” was Morton’s answer. 

" I have half a mind,” said Claverhouse, " to contrive you 
should have six months* impnsoiiment in order to procure you 
that pleasure. His chapters inspire me witli more enthusiasm 
th^ even poetry itself. And the noble canon, — with what true 
chivalrous feeling he confines his beautiful expressions of sorrow 
to the death of the gallant and high-bred knight, of i^om it was 
a pity to see tlie fall, such was his loyalty to his king, pure faith 
to his religion, hardihood towards his enemy, and fidelity to his 
lady-love ' — Ah, benedicite ! how he will mourn over the fall of 
such a pearl of knighthood, be it ou the side he happens to favour, 
or on tile other. But, truly, for sweeping from the face of the 
earth some few hundreds of villain churls, who are bom but to 
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plough it, the high-bom and inquisitive historian haa marvolloiis 
little sympathy — as little, or less, perhaps, than John Graliame 
of Cliiverhouse.” 

There is one ploughman m your posai^ssion, General, for 
whom,” said Morton, “ in despite of the contempt in which you 
hold a profession which some philosophers have coiibirlei*i‘d a*> 
useful as tliat ot a soldier, I would humbly recpiest ^our favour ” 

“ You uicaii,” 8.iid Claverhouse, looking at a iiiemoraiidum 
book, one Hathenck — Heddcriek — or — or — Headngg. Ay, 
Cuthbort, or Cuddie Ileadrigg — here 1 have him. O, never fear 
him, if In* will be but tractable. The ladies of Tilhetudlem made 
interest with me on his account some time ago. He is to marry 
their waiting-maid, I think. Ho will be alltnved to slip oft’ easy, 
unless his obstinacy spoils his good fortune.” 

^ He has no ambition to bo a martyr, I believe,” said Morton. 

“ ’Tis the bcttcT for him,” said Claverhouse. “ But, hesiiles, 
although the fellow' had more to answer for, 1 should stand his 
friend, for the sake of the blundering gallantry wliieh threw 
him into the midst of our ranks last night, when seeking assist- 
ance for you 1 ne\er desert any man who trusts mo with such 
imphcit conhdence But, to deal siiicer«.*ly w'ith jou, he has 
been long in oure^o. Here, Hulliday; bung me up the black 
book ” 

The sergeant, having committed to his commander this ominous 
record of the di^ffeited, which was arranged in alphabetical 
order, Claverhouse, turning over the leaves as he rodo (»n, lagan 
to read names as they occurred. 

‘‘ (jurnhleguraption, a minister, aged 50, indulged, close, ‘<ly, 
and so forth---Booh ' pooh! — He — He- - 1 lia\e him here — 
Ileathcrcat ; outlawed — a preacher — a zealous Cameronr.in — 
keeps a conventicle among the Campsie hills — T^ish! — O here 
is Ileadrigg — Ciithbert ; his mother a liitter ppritan — hinibcll a 
simple fellow — hke^to be forward m action, but of no genius for 
plots — more for the hand than the head, and might be drawn to 

the right side, but for his attachment to ” (Here Claverhouse 

looked at Morton, and then shut the book and changed his tone.) 
“ Faitliful and true are words never thrown away upon me. Mi 
Morton. You may depend on the young niau’s Kifety.” 

" Does It not revolt a mind like yours,” said Morton, ‘‘ to fol- 
low a system which is to be supported by such inmute inquiries 
after oliscure individuals?” 

“ You do not Bupjiose we take the trouble said the General, 
haughtily. ** The curates, for their own sakes, willingly culleet 
all these materials for tlieir own regulation in each parish; — they 
know best the black sheep of the flock. I have had your picture 
for tliree years.” 

“ Indeed !” replied Morton. “ Will you favour me by impart- 
ing it?” 

^ Willingly,” said Claverhouse ; “ it can signify little, for you 
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cauiiot avenge yourself on the curate, as you will probably leave 
Scotland for some time.” 

Tills was spoken in an indifferent tone. Morton felt an invo- 
luntary Bhudder at hearing words which implied a banishment 
from his native land; — but ere he answered, Claverhouse pro- 
ceeded to read, ** Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, Colonel of 
horse for the Sottish Parliament, nephew and apparent heir of 
Morton of Milnwood — iinperlectly educated, but with spirit be- 
yond his jears — excellent at all exorcises — indifferent to forms 
of religion, but seen.^. to incline to the presbyterian — has high- 
flown and dangerous motions about liberty of thought and speech, 
and hovel’s between «t latitndinanaii and an eiitliusiast. Much 
admired and followed by tlio youth of his own age — modest, 
quiet, and unassuming in manner, but in his heart peculiarly 

bold and intractable. He is Hdre follow three red crosses, 

Mr Moi-ton, which signify triply ilangcrous. You see how im- 
portant a person you are. — Hut what does this fellow want?” 

A hor'^eman rode up as he spoke, and gave a letter, Claver- 
housc glanced it over, laughed sconifully, bade him tell his mas- 
ter to send his prisoners to Kdiiiburgh, for there was no answer ; 
and, as the man turned back, eaid contemptuously to Morton — 
“ Here is an ally of yours deserted from you, or rather, I should 
say, an ally of your good friend Burley — Hear how he sets forth 
— ‘ Dear t^ir^ (I wonder when w'e were such intimates), ‘may it 
please your Excellency to accept my humble congratulations on 
the victory’ — hum — hum — ‘ blessed his Majesty’s anny. I pra^ 
you to understand I have my people under arras to take and in- 
tercept all fugitives, and have already several prisoners,* and so 
forth. Subscribed Basil Olil'aut — You know the feltow by name, 
I suppose?” 

“ A relatix’e of Lady Margaret Bcllendeii,” replied Mortou, 
“ IS he not?” 

"Ay,” replied Grahame, " and heir-male qf her father’s family, 
though a distant one, and moreover a suitor to the fair Kdith, 
though discarded as an unw'orthy one ; but, above all, a devoted 
admirer of tlie estate of Tillietudlem, and all thereuuto belong- 
ing.” 

" He takes an ill mode of recommending himself,” said Mor- 
ton, suppressing his feelings, " to the family at Tillietudlem, by 
corresponding with our unhappy party ” 

" O, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with any man!” 
replied Claverhouse. " He was displeased with the Government, 
bemuse they would not overturn in his favour a settlement of 
the late Earl of Torwood, by which his lordship gave his own 
estate to his own daughter ; ho was displeased wi£ Lady Mar- 
garet, because she avowed no desire for his alliance, and with 
the pretty Edith, because she did not like his tall ungainly person. 
So he held a close correspondence with Burley, and raised his 
followers witli the purpose of helping liim, provided always he 
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needed no help, — that is, if you had beat us yesterday. And now 
tlie rascal pretends he was all the while proposing the Kiiig*s 
service, and, for aught I know, the Council will receive his pre- 
text for current com, for he knows how to make friends among 
tliem — and a dozen scores of poor vagabond fanatics will be shot, 
or liangcd, while this cunning scoundrel lies hid under tlie double 
cloak of loyalty, w’eU-lmed with the fov-fur of hypocrisy.” 

With conversation on this and other matters they beguiled 
the way, Claverhoiwe all the while speaking with great frankness 
to Morton, and treating him mthcr as a friend and companion 
than as a prisoner ; so that, however uncertain of his fate, the 
hours ho passed in the company of tins remarkable man were so 
much lightened by the varied play of his imagmatiun, and the 
ilepth of his knowledge of human nature, that since tlie period of 
his becoming a prisoner of war, whicli relieved him at once fi*oni 
the cares of his doiibtlul and dangerous station among the insur- 
gents, and from the cons<M|ueiiees «»f their suspicious resentment, 
his hours Howed on less nnxuaisly than at any time since Ins 
having commenced actor m public life. He was now, with re- 
spect to Ins fortii!i(‘, like a rider who has Hung lus reins on the 
horse’s neck, and, wliile he abandoned himself to circumstances, 
was at least relieved from the task of attempting to direct them. 
Ju this mood lie journeyed on, tho miniber of his companions 
being continually augmented by detaehed parties of hor^} w'ho 
came in from every (juarter of the couiiti'y, bringing with them, 
ti>r tho most part, tlie unfortunate persons who had fallen into 
their power At length tliey approached Ediiiburgli. 

“ Our Coiaieil,” said Claverhouse, ‘‘ being ivjsolved, J aujipose, 
to testify by their present exultation the extent of their former 
terror, have decreed a kind of tnumjihal entry to us victors and 
our captives ; but as 1 do not quite approve the taste of it, I am 
willing to avoid my own part in tlie show, and, at the same time, 
to save you from your*^.” 

So saying, he gave up the command of the forces Allan 
(now a Lieutenant-colonel), and, turiuiig his hoi*se into a b_y-lane, 
rode into the city piivately, accompanied by Morton and two or 
three servants. Wh<‘n ('laverliouse arrived at the quarters which 
he usually occupied m the Canongate, he assigned to his prisoner 
a small apartment, witli an intimation that his parole confined 
him to it lor the present. 

After about a quarter of on hour spent in solitary musing on 
the strange vici.ssitudes of his late hfe, the attention of Morton 
wus summoned to the window by a great noise m the street be- 
neath. Trumpets, drums, and kettle-drums, contended in noise 
witli the shouts of a numerous rabble, and apprized birn that tho 
royal cavalry were passing in the triumphal attitude which Cla- 
verhouse had mentioned. The magistrates of the city, attended 
by their ^ard of halberds, had met the victors with their wel- 
come at uie gate of the city, and now preceded them as a part of 

VOL. v, s 
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the proccsaion. The next object was two heads home upon pikes; 
and before each bloody head wore earned the hands of the dis- 
membered Buiferers, which were, by the brutal mockery of those 
who bore them, often approached to^vards each other as if m 
the attitude of exhortation or prayer. These bloody trophies 
belonged to two preachers who had fallen at Bothwell Bndge. 
After them came a cart led by the executi<jncr’s assistant, in 
which were placed Macbriar and othei* two prisoners, who seemed 
of the same profession. Tliey wore bareliea<Ied, and strongly 
bound, yet looked i round tliciii with an air rather of triumph 
than dismay, and a] peai'ed m no respect moved either by the 
fab' of their eompaiiions, of which the bloody evidences were car- 
ried before them, or by drnid oi their own approaching execution, 
which thi'Bo prelimiuanos so plainly indicated. 

Behind these prisoners, thus held up to public infamy and de- 
rision, came a body of horse, brandishing their broadswords, and 
filling the wide street with acelauiations, winch were answered by 
the tumultuous outcries and shouts of the rabble, wdio, in every 
considerable town, are bio bappy in being permitted to huzza lor 
anything whatever which calls them together. In the rear of 
these troopers came the mom body of the prisonei-M, at tlie head 
of whom were some of their leaiiers, who were treated with every 
circumstance of inventive mockery and insult. Several w'oiv 
placed on horijeback with their faces to the aiiitnarh tail ; otlierb 
were chained to long bars of iron, which they were obliged b> 
support in their hands, like tlie galley-slaves in Spam when tra- 
velling to the port where tlioy arc b> be put on shipboard. 'Die 
heads of others who had fallen were home in triumph before the 
survivors, some on piki's and haibenls, son* m sacks, beaiang 
the names of the slaughtered pewma labtlled on the outside. 
Such were the objects wlio headed the ghastly pif *‘ssion, who 
seemed as effectually doomed to dca'h as if tlicy wore tlie san~ 
benitos of the condemned heretics in an auto-da-fe.* 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the number of 
several hundreds, some retaining under their inisfortimes a sense 
of confidence in tlie cause for wlucli they suffered captivity, and 
were about to give a still more bloody testimony; otliers seemed 
{lalc, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their own minds their 
prudence in espousing a cause which Providence seemed to have 
disowned, and looking about for some avenue through which they 
might escape from the consequences of their rashness. Others 
there were who seemed incapable of forming an opinion on the 
subject, or of entertaining either hope, confidence, or fear, but 
who, foaming with thirst and fatigue, stumbled along like over- 
driven oxen, lost to everything but their present sense of wretch- 
edness, and without having any distinct idea whether they were 
led to the shambles or to tlie pasture. These unfortunate men 
were guarded on each hand by troopers, and behind them came 
* Seo Note V,— J/otfCeri. 
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the main body of the cavalry, whose military music resounded 
back fioin the higli huubcs on each side oi the sti'eet, and mingled 
with their own songs of jubilee and triumph, and the wild shouts 
of the rabble, 

Morton felt Iiimself heart-sick while ho gazed on the dismal 
‘spectacle, and recognised in the bloody heads, and still iiioiv mi- 
strable and agonized features of the living sufferers, fai-es winch 
had been fanuhar to him during the brief iiihurrcctKUi He sunk 
down in a chair m a bewildered and sUipified state, Iruni which 
he was awakc*ned by the voice of Cuddie. 

Lord forgie us, sir!” said tlie pour fellow,- -liia teeth chat- 
tenng like a pair of iiut-craekers, his liair erect like boars’ Im.-^tles. 
and his face as pale as that of a corpse — Lord forgie us, sir ' 
wo maun mstantl} gang before the ('uiinciP O ],<oid! what made 
tJieni send for a puir hodie like me, sac mony braw lords and 
gentles* — and tliere’a my nuther eoiuo on the lang tramp Irae 
Glasgow to '^ee to gar me testify, as she ea’s it, that is to say, 
confess and he hanged ; but deil tak me if tliey mak sic a gnse o’ 
tJuddic, if 1 can do better. 13iit liere's ( la\eiiioiiso hiinsell — 
the Lord preserve and forgie us, i siu* aius inair'” 

“ You iinist nninctliately attend tiie (Conned, Mr Morton,” said 
Claverhouse, wiio entered while Caddie s|>oke, ainl your seu’- 
vant must go with you You need be under no apprehension 
for the con.sr(|iieiices to yomsidl personall^>. Hut 1 warn you 
that yon will see soinetlniig that will giv^e you iiiiich jtain, and 
from winch I would willingly have saved }»>u, if I had posNCsscd 
the power. My carnage waits us— shall wo go?” 

It will be jeadily supposed that Moi*toii did not venture to dis- 
pute* tins invikitiou, however unpleasant. He rose and accoinpa- 
iiied Claveiiiouse. 

I must ajjpnzo you,” said the latter, as ho led the way down 
ataii*s, ‘‘that jou will got off cheap; and so will your servant, 
provided he can keep his tongue quiet,” 

Cuddle caught these last words, to Ins exceeding joy. 

“ Dell a fear o’ me,” said he, “ an my imther disna pit her 
finger m tho pie.” 

At that moment his shoulder was seized by old Mausc, w'ho 
had contrived to thrust herself forward into the lobby of the 
apartment. 

“ O, hinny, hinny said she to Cuddie, hanging upon lus neck, 

“ glad and proud, and sorry and humbled am 1, a’ in anc and 
the same instant, to see rny bairn gangmg to testify for the truth 
gloriously with his mouth m Council, as he did with his weapon 
m the field I” 

“ Whisht, whisht, mitherl” cried Cuddie impatiently. "Od, 
ye daft wiie, is this a time to speak o’ thae things? I tell ye 1 ’ll 
testify naething eitlier ae gate or another. I hae spoken to Mr 
Poundtext, and I’U tak the declaration, or whate’er they ca’ it, 
and we’re a’ to win free off if we do that — he’s gotten life for 
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hlmsell and a’ his folk, and that’s a minister for my siller; I like 
nane o’ your sermons that end in a psalm at tlie Grassmarket.”* 
0 Cuddie, man, lalth wad I be they suld hurt ye,” said old 
Mause, divided grievously between the safety of her sou’s soul 
and that of his body ; “ but mind, my bonny baim, ye hae battled 
for the faith, and diiina let the dread o’ losing creature-comforts 
withdraw ye frae tlie gude fight.” 

“ Hout tout, mitlier,” replied Cuddie, “ I hae fought e’en ower 
muckle already, an<(, to speak plain, I’m wearied o’ the trade. 1 
hao swaggered wi’ a' tliae amis, and muskets, and pistols, bufi- 
coats, and bandolier^t, lang eiicugh, and I like the pleugh-paidle 
a hantle better. I ken naething suld gar a man fight (that’s to 
say, when he’s no angry), by and out-taken tlie dread o’ being 
hanged or killed if he turns back.” 

“ But, my dear Cuddie,” continued the persevering Mause, 
“ your bridal garment — Oh, hinny, dinna sully the marriage gar- 
ment I'* 

“ Awa, awa, raither,” replied Cuddie ; " dinna ye see the folks 
waiting for me? — Never tear me — I ken how to turn this far 
lietter than ye do — for ye’re bleezing awa about marriage, and 
the job is how we are to win by hanging.” 

So saying, he extricated himself out of his mother’s embraces, 
and requested the soldiers who took him in charge to cruiduct 
him to the place of examination without delay. He had been al- 
ready preceded by Clavcrliouso and Morton. 


CHAPTER XXXVl 

My native land, goou night ' 

Loan Byron. 

The Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the practice since the 
union of tlie crowns vested great judicial powers, as well as the 
general superintendence of the executive depar^eiit, was met 
in the ancient dark Gothic room adjoining to the House of Par- 
hament in Edinburgh, when General Grahame entered and took 
his place amongst the members at tlic council-table. 

" Y ou have brought us a leash of game to-day, General,” said 
a nobleman of high place amongst ^em. Here is a craven to 
confess — a cock of the game to stand at bay — and what shall 1 
call the third, General ? ” 

^ Without further metaphor, I will entreat your Grace to call 
him a person in whom 1 am specially interested,” replied Claver- 
house. 

^ And a whig into the baargaini” said the nobleman, lolling out 
a tongue which was at all times too big for liis mouth, and accom- 
* Then the place of public executiem. 
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modating his coarse features to a sneer, to which they seemed to 
be familiar. 

“ Yes, please your Grace, a whig; as your Grace was in 1641,” 
replied Claverhouse, with his usual appearance of imperturbable 
civility. 

“ He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke,” said one of the 
Pnvy Councillors. 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the Duke, laughing ; “ tliero’s no speaking 
to him since Drumclog — But come, bring in the prisoners ; and 
do \ ou, Mr Clerk, read the record.” 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which General Grahamc of 
Claverhouse and Lord Evandale entered tlieniselves securities, 
that Henry Morton, younger of Milnwood, should go abroad and 
remain in foreign parts, until his Majesty’s pleasure was further 
known, in resjiect of the said Henry Morton’s accession to the 
late rebellion, and that under penalty of life luid limb to the said 
Henry Morton, and of ten thousand marks to each of his secu- 
rities. 

“ Do you accept of the King’s mercy upon these terms, Mr 
Morton*” said the Duke of Lauderdale, wJio presided in tin.* 
Council. 

‘‘ 1 have no other choice, my lord,” n*p1i'-d Morton. 

“ Then subscribe your name in the record.” 

Moi*tou did so without reply, couscicjus that, in the circum- 
stances of his ca.^e, it was impossible for him to have escaped 
more easily. Maebriar, who was at the same instant brought to 
the foot of the council-table, bound upon a chaii, for his Aveak- 
iiess pi’cv<*nted him from standing, beheld Morton m the act of 
what he acirouiited apostasy.- — He liath summed Ins defection 
by owning the carnal power of the tyrant lie exclaimed, with 
a deep groan — A fallen stai’ ’ — a fallen star !” 

" Hold your peace, sir,” said the Duke, " and keep your ain 
breath to cool your am porridge — yo'll find them scalding hot, 

I promise yon — Call m the other fellow, who has some rommon 
sense. One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes first.” 

Cuddio w'as introduced unbound, but under the guard of two 
halberdiers, and placed beside Maebriar at the foot of the tabic. 
The poor fellow cast a piteous look around him, in which were 
mingled awe for the great men in whose presence he stood, and 
compassion for his fellow-sufferers, with no small fear of the per- 
sonal consequences which impended over himself. He made his 
clownish obeisances with a double portion of reverence, and then 
awaited the opening of the awful scene. 

“ Were you at the battle of Bothw'cll Briggi” was the first 
question which was thundered in his cars. 

Cuddic meditated a denial, but bad sense enough, upon reflec- 
tion, to discover tliat the truth would be too strong for him ; so 
lie replied, with true Caledonian indirectness of response, ** 1 ’ll 
no say but it may be possible that 1 might hao been there.” 
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“ Aiftwcr directly, you knave — yes, or no? — You know you 
were tJiere.” 

no for mo to contradict your Lordship’s Grace’s honour,” 
said Cuddle. 

Once more, sir, were you there? — yes, or no?” said the Duke, 
impatiently 

“ Dear stir,” a^^ain replied Cuildie, how can ano mind pre* 
ceesely \iher*» they hae been a’ the days o’ thidr life*” 

‘‘Speak out, you scoundrel,” said General Dalzell, “or I’ll 
dash your tooth out with my dud^;eon-haft ' — Do you think we 
can stand here all d . to be turning and dodging with you, like 
greyhounds after a lu.re*”* 

“ Aweel, then,” said Cuddle, “ since naething else will please 
ye, write down that 1 cannot deny but I was there.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the Duke, “ and do you think that the nsing 
upon that occasion was rebellion or not*” 

“ I’m no just free to gio my opinion, stir,” said the cautious 
captive, “ on what might cost my neck ; but I doubt it will bo very 
little better ” 

“ Better than i\hat*” 

“ Just than rebellion, as your honour ea’s it,” replied Cuddie. 

“ Well, sir, that’s speaking to tlie purpose,” rejilied his Grace. 
“ An<l are y<m content to accept of the Jvirig’s pardon for your 
guiH as a rebel, and to keep the church, and pray for the King *” 

“Blithely, stir,” answered the unscruimlons Cuddie; “and 
drink his health into tiio bargain, when the ale’s gude.” 

“ Kgad said the Duke, “ this is a hearty eock. — What brought 
you into such a bcr.ipe, mine honest friend t ” 

“ Just ill example, stir,” replied the prisouor, “and a daft auld 
jaud of a mitlier, wi’ revereiico to your Grace h hoiumr.” 

“ Wliy, God-a-iuorcy, my friend,” replied the Dike, “take 
cai’o of bad advice another time ; I tlunk yon are .jot likely to 
commit trc'O^oii on your owm score. — Make out his lioe pardon, 
and bring forward the rogue in the chair.” 

Macbnar was then moved forward to the post of examination. 

“Were you at tlie battle of Bothw'ell Bridge <” was, in like 
manner, demanded of him. 

“ 1 was,” answered the prisoner, in a bold and resolute tone. 

“ Were you armed?” 

“ T was not — 1 went in my calling as a preacher of God’s word, 
to encourage them tliat drt'w the sword in His cause.” 

“ In other W'ords, to aid and abet the rebels?” said the Duke. 

“ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. 

“ Well then,” continued the interrogator, “ let us know if you 
saw John Balfour of Burley among tlie paky? — I presume you 
know him ?” 

“ I bless God that I do know him,” replied Macbnar ; “ he la 
a sealooB and a sincere Christian.” 

* See Note W,~-Oenma Dalzdh 
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“ And when and where did you last see tliis pious personage 
was the query which immediately folloived. 

“ I am here to answ’er for myself,” said Macbriar, in the same 
dauntless inanncr, ** and not to endanger otlicrs.” 

" Wc sliall know,” said Dalzell, “ how to make you find your 
tongue ” 

“ If you can make him fancy himself in a conventicle,” an- 
swered Lauderdale, “ he will find it without jou. — Come, laddie, 
speak while the pUy is good — you’re too young to bear the bur- 
den w ill be laid on you else.” 

" 1 defy you,” retorted Macbriar. “ This has not been the first 
of my impriBonmeiits or of my sufferings; and, young as I in.iy 
be, 1 have lived long enough to know how to dio when I am 
cuhed upon.” 

“ Ay, but there are some things wdiieh must go before an easy 
death, if yrni continue obstiuatc,” said Lauderdale, and rung a 
small silver bell which was placed btffore him on the table. 

A dark crimson curtain, winch covered a sort of niche, or 
Gothic recess m the w.all, rose at the signal, and displayed the 
public executioiier, a till, gi’irn, and hideous man, ha\uug an 
oaken table heforo him, on which lay thumb-screws, and an iron 
case, called the Scottish boot, usi'd in those tyrannical days to 
torture accused persons. Morton, who was unprepared for this 
ghastly apparition, started when the curtain arose, but Maebnar’s 
nerves were metre firm. He gazed upon the horrible apparatus 
with much composure ; and if a touch of nature called the blood 
from his chock for a second, resolution sent it back to Ins brow 
with greater cnc'rgy 

Do you know who that man is?” said liauderdalc, m a low, 
stem voice, almost sinking into a whisper. 

He is, r suppose,” replied Macbriar, the infamous execu- 
tioner of your bloodthirsty commands upon the persons of God's 
people. He and you avg equally beneath my regard ; and, I bless 
God, 1 no more fear w'hat he can inflict than wliat you can com- 
mand. Flesh and blood may shrink under the sufferings you can 
doom me to, and poor frail nature may shed tears, or send forth 
cries ; but I trust my soul is anchored finnly on tho Rock of Ages.” 

‘‘ Do your duty,” said the Duke to the executioner. 

The fellow advanced, and asked, with a harsh and discordant 
voice, upon which of the prisoner’s hmbs he should first employ 
his engine. 

“ Let him choose for himself,” said tlie Duke ; " I should like 
to oblige him in anything that is reasonable.” 

" S^ce you leave it to me,” said the prisoner, stretching forth 
his nght leg, “ take tlie best — I willingly bestow it in the cause 
for which I suffer.'’* 

The executioner, with the help of liis assistants, enclosed the 

* This was the reply actually made by James Mitchell When subjected to the 
torture of the boot, for an attempt to assassinate Archbisbop Sliarpe. 
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and knee within the tight iron boot, or case, and then placing 
a wedge of the .satne metal between the knee and the edge of tlie 
machine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood waiting for farther 
orders. A well-dressed man, by profession a surgeon, placed him* 
self by the other side of the prisoner’s chair, bared the prisoner’s 
arm, and applied his tliumb to the pulse in order to regulate the 
torture acooi ding to the strengtJi of the patient. When these pre- 
jiarations were made, the President of the Council repeated with 
the same stem voice tho (question, “ When and where did you 
last see John Balfour of Burley^” 

The prisoner, insh of replying to him, turned his eyes to 
heaven as if imploring divine sti’ength, and niuttei’cd a few woi*ds, 
of which the last were distinctly audible, “ Thou hast said thy 
people shall be willing in the day of thy power!” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around the Council as 
if to collect their suffrages, and, judging from then* mute signs, 
gave on his own part a nod to the executioner, whoso mallet in- 
stantly descended on the w-edge, and, forcing it between die knee 
and tlio 11*011 boot, occasioned the most exquisite pain, as w’as 
evident from the Rush which instantly took place on the brow and 
on die cheeks of tho sufferer. The fellow then again raised his 
weapon, and stood prepared to give a second blow. 

“ Will you yet say,” repeated the Duke of Lauderdale, ‘‘where 
and when you last parted from Balfour of Burley * ” • 

“ You have my answer,” said tho sufferer resolutely, — and 
the second blow fell. The third and fourth succeeded ; but at the 
fifth, when a larger wedge had been introduced, tho piisoner set 
up a scream of agony. 

Morton, whose blood boiled within him at witnc''sing such 
cruelty, could bear no longer, and, allhough unarmed and liiinself 
in great danger, was springing forward, ivheii Clavei house, wiio 
observed his emotion, witliheld him by hirce, laying one hand on 
his arm and other on his mouth, w idle he wlitepeitd, “ For 
God’s sake, think whei*e you are !” 

This movement, fortunately for him, w*as observed by no oilier 
of the councillors, whose attention was engaged witli the dreadful 
scene before them. 

“ He 18 gone,” said the surgeon — “ ho hns fainted, my Lords, 
and human nature can endure no mow ” 

“ Kelcase him,” said the Duke ; and added, turning to Dalzell, 
“ He will make an old prpverb good, for he’ll scarce ride to-day, 
though he has had his boots on. 1 suppose w'e must finish with 
him < ” 

“ Ay, dispatch his sentence, and liave done with him ; wo have 
plenty of drudgery behind.” 

Strong waters and essences were busily employed to recall the 
senses of tlie unfortunate captive ; and, when his first faint gasps 
intimated a return of sensation, the Duke pronounced sentence 
of death upon liim, as a traitor l^en in the act of open rebellion, 
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and adjudged him to be carried from the bar to the common pliu*e 
of execution^ and there hanged by the neck ; luB head and hajitla 
to be stricken off alter death, and disposed of according to tlie 
pleasure of the Council,^ and all and sundry his moveable goods 
and gear escheat and inbrought to his Majesty's use. 

** Doomstcr,” he contyiued, “ repeat the sentence to the pri- 
soner 

The office of Doomater was in those days, and till a much later 
period, licld by the executioner la conimendam with his m'diiiary 
tunctioiis.t The duty consisUnl in inciting to the unhnpp} cri- 
minal the sentence of the law as pronounced by the judge, wliich 
acfiiiired an additional and horrid emphasis from tJie ri'collectioii, 
that tho hateful personage by w horn it was utteivd was to be the 
agent of tho crmdties he denomiced. Macbriar had scarce undor- 
btood the purport of the words as firat prononiieed by the Lord 
President of tho (buncil; but ho was Bufhciently recovci’od to 
listen and to reply to the sentence when uttered by the harsh and 
odious voice of the inifhan who was to execute it, and at tlic Lust 
awful words, “And this T pronounce for doom," ho annwered 
boldly — My Lords, 1 tliank juti for the only favour 1 looked lor, 
or would accept at your hands, namely, tliat you have sent the 
crushed and inainicd carcass, which lias thin day sustained your 
cruelty, to this hasty end. It were indeed little to me whether 
1 perish on the gallows or in the prison-house; but if death, fol- 
lowing clost^ <ui what 1 have this tlay suffered, had found me lu 
niy (ell of dtirkue«?» and bondage, many might have lost the sight 
how a Christian man can suffer in the good cause. For the rest, 
I forgive you, my Lords, tor what you have appointed and J have 
sustained — And why slioidd 1 not! — Ve w-ud me to a happy (x- 
change — to the company of angels and the spirits of the just, for 
that of frail dust and ashes — Ye send me from darkness into day 
—fi'oni mortality to immortality — and, in a word, from eartli to 
heaven! — If the thanks, therefore, and pardon of a dying mau 
can do you good, take them at my hand, and may your last mo- 
ments be as liappy as mine !” 

As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant with Joy and tri- 
umph, he was witlidrawn by those who had biviught him into the 
apartment, and executiMl within half an hour, dying with the sanio 
enthusiastic finniiess which liis whole life eviiieed. 

I'lie Council broke up, and Morton found himself again in the 
citrriage witli Cenoi'al Grahame. 

“ Marxcllous finniiess and gallantry 1" said Morton, as he re 
fleeted upon Maebnar's conduct : what a pity it is that witli Midi 

* The pleasure of the Council reapectin/r the relics of their victims was often 
as isdvaae as the rest of their conduct. The heads of the preachers were frequently 
exposed on pikes between Uieir two hands, the palms displayed as in the attitude 
of prayer. When the celebrated Richard Cameron's head wus exposed in tins 
m.iiiner, a spectator bore testimony to it os tliat of one who lived praying and 
preaching, and died praying and fighting, 
t See a note on the subject of this office in the lleart of Mid-Lothian. 
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aelf-devotion and heroism should have been mingled the fiercer 
features of his sect ^ ” 

You mean,” said Claverhouse, " his resolution to coudomn 
you to deaths — To tlrnt he would have I'econciled himself by a 
single text ; for example, ‘ And Pliinehas arose and executed 
judgmei^,’ or somethiug b) the fuinie purpose. — But wot ye where 
you are now bound, Mr Morton?” 

“Wo are on the road to fjoith, 1 observe,” answ(»red Morton 
“ Can I not be. pt rmitted to stie my friends ere I leave my na- 
tive land 1 ” 

“ Your uncle,” ri ; lied Graliame, “has been spoken to, and 
declines visiting you The goofl geutlcinau is teiTiticd, aud not 
without some reason, tliat the enme of your treason may extend 
itselt over his lands and t<'iieinciits ; — he sends yon, ho\\e>er, his 
blessing, ainl a small sum of money. Lord Evandalo continues 
extremely indisposed Major Bcllenden is at Tillietudlem, putting 
matters iii order. 1’he seoiiiulrels have made great havoc there 
with Lady Margaret’s numimcnts of antiquity, and have dese- 
crated and destroy(‘d what the good lady called the Tliroin* of 
hi8 most sacred Majesty. Is there any one else whom you would 
wish to see?” 

Morton sighed deeply as ho answ'cred, “No — it w'ould avail 
nothing. — But my pn^parat'ons, — small as tlioy are, some must 
be necessary.” 

“ They are all ready for you,” said the General. “ Lord Evan- 
dalc 1ms anticipated all you wish. Here is a packet from him, 
With letters of recommondation for the court of tlit Stadtholder 
Prmce of Oiaoge, to w-hich I liave added one or tw'o. I madt* niy 
first campaigns under him, and first saw fire at the battle of 
Seneff.* There aiv also hills of exchange for you.’ immediate 
wants, and more will be sent when jou require it.” 

Morton heard ai) this and rcceivtd the parcel witli an as- 
tounded amil. confused look, so sudden was the execution of the 
sentence of banishment. 

“ And my ser\ant?” he said. 

“ He shall he taken cai'e of, and iTplaccJ, if it be practicable, 
in the service of Lady Margaret Bellonden ; I think he will hardly 
neglect the parade of the feudal retainers, or go a-whigging a 
second time.-— But here we are upon the quay, and the boat waits 
you.” 

It was even as Claverhouse said. A boat waited for Captain 
Morton, with the trunks and baggage belongmg to his rank. 
Claverhouse shook him by tlie liaiid, and wished him good for- 
tune, and a happy return to Scotland in quieter times. 

“ I shall never forget,” he said, “ the gallantry of your beha- 
viour to my frfond Evan dale, in circumstances when many men 
would have sought to rid him out of tlieir w’ay.” 

* An^ist 1674. Claverhouse greatly dietlngulahod hinudf in this action, and 
was made Captain. 
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Anotlicr friendly pressure, and they parted. As Morton 
Hcendcd the pier to get into the boat, a hand placed in his a letter 
folded up in very small space. He looked round. 'I’lie person 
vho gave it seemed much muffled up; ho piessed his finger upon 
his lip, and then disappeared among tlie crowd. The incident 
awakened Morton’s curiosity; and when he found hi^isolt on 
board of a vessel bouud for Rott(*nlani, and saw all Ins coinpa> 
iiions of the voyage busy making their own arrangements, he 
took an opportunitv to open the billet thus mjsterioiislv thrust 
upon him. It ran thus: — “ Thy courage on the fatal day when 
Israel fled before his encmios, hath, in some meawire, atoned for 
thy unhappy owning of the Enustian interf'st. These ai'O not days 
for Kphraim to strive with Israel. — I know thy heart is with the 
daughter of the stranger. — Ihit tnni from that folly ; for in exile, 
and in flight, and even in dtath itself, shall my hand be lioav^ 
against that bloody and malignant house, and I’rovideiice hath 
given me the moans of meting unto them with their own measure 
of ruin and confiscation. The rc'^istaiicc c»f their stnuighold was 
the main cause of our being scattered at Roth well Bridge, and I 
have bound it upon iiiy stnil to vjMt it upon tbem. Wherefore, 
think of her no more, but join with onr hrethi'cn in baniBlinient, 
whose hearts are still low'.irds this nuserahlc land to save and to 
reliCN 0 her. There is an honest remnant in 1 lollainl whose eyes 
are l<>okmg out for clelivcr.inet'. tlom thyself unto them, like the 
true 8(41 ol the stout and worth) Silas Morton, and thou wilt have 
good acceptance among them for his sake and for tlnne own 
w'orking Shouldst thou be found worthy again to labour in the 
vineyard, tluai wilt at all times lu‘ar of my in-comings and out- 
goings, by m(piiring after Quintin Mackell of Irongray, at the 
liouse of that singular C'hristian woman, Bessie Maclure, near to 
the place called the Howff, where Niel Blane entertoineth giieste. 
So much from him who hopes to hear again from thee ni brother- 
liood, resisting unto blood, and striving against sin. — Meanwhile, 
possess thyself in patience. Keep thy sword girded, and thy lamp 
burning, as one that wakes m the night; for He who sliall judge 
the Mount of Esau, and shall make false profoHSors as straw, and 
malignanta aa stubble, will come in the fourth watch with gar- 
ments dyed in blood, and the house of Jacob shall bo for spoil, 
and the house of Joseph for fire. I am ho that hath written it, 
whose hand hath been on the mighty in the waste field.** 

This extraordinary letter wa.s subscribed J. B. of B. ; but the 
signature of these initials was not necessary for pointing out to 
Morton that it could come from no otlier than Burley. It gave 
him new occasion to admire the indomitable spirit of this man, 
who, with art eqqal to his courage and obstinacy, was even now 
endeavouring to re-establish the web of conspiracy wliich had 
been so lately tom to pieces. But he felt no sort of desire, in the 
present moment, to sustain a correspondence which must be peri- 
lous, or to renew an association which in so many ways had been 
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#ariy fatal to him. The threats which Burley held out against 
the family of Bellendeii, he considered as a mere expression of 
his spleen on account of their defence of TiUietudleni ; and nothing 
seemed less likely than that, at the very moment of their party 
being victorious, their fugitive and distressed adversary could 
cxcrciao4|tlic least influence over their fortunes, 

Morton, however, hesitated for an instant, whether ho should 
not send the Major or Lord Evandalc intimation of Burley’s 
threats. Upon consideration, he thought he could not do so with- 
out betraying his confidential corrtispondence; for to warn them 
of his menaces would have served little purpose, unless he had 
given them a clew to prevent them, by apprehendmg his person; 
while hy doing so, he deemed he should commit an ungenerous 
breach of trust to remedy an evil which seemed almost iiiiagmary. 
Upon mature consideration, tlicrefore, he tore the letter, havuig 
fiirat made a memorandum of the name and place where the writer 
was to he heard of, and threw the fragments into the sea. 

While Morton was thus employed, tlie vessel wras unmoored, 
and the white sails swelled out hoioiii a favourable north-w^e-,t 
wind. The ship leaned In-r side to the gale, and went roaring 
through the waves, leaving a long and nppluig furrow to tmeU 
her course. The city and port from which he had sailed became 
iindistmguisbable m the distance; the hills by which they were 
sui’riiuuded melted finally into tlio blue sky, and Morton was se- 
liarated for several years from tlie land of his nativity. 


CHArTEll A XXVI I 

Whom docs time galLip withal ^ As f i like IL 

It is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not tied down like 
theatrical writers to the unities of time and place, but may con- 
duct their personages to Athens and Thebes at their pleasure, 
and bniig them back at their convenience. Tune, to use Rosa- 
lind’s simile, has hitherto paced with the hero of our tale ; for, 
betwixt Morton’s first appearance as a competitor for the popin- 
jay, and his final departure for Holland, Imrdly two months 
elapsed. Years, however, glided away ere we find it jiossible to 
resume tlie thread of our narrative, and Time must bo held to 
have galloped over tlie interval. Craving, tlierefore, the privilege 
of my caste, I entreat the reader’s attention to the continuation 
of the narrative, as it starts from a new ci'a, being the year im- 
mediately subsequent to the British Revolution. 

Sootland had just begun to repose from the convulsion occa- 
sioned by a change of dynasty, and, through tlie prudent toie- 
ranoe of King William, had narrowly escaped the horrors of a 
protracted civil war. Agriculture began to revive; and men. 
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'»vhose minds bad been disturbed by the violent political eoneus- 
H10I18, and the general change of government in churcli and state, 
had begun to recover their ordinary temper, and to give the usual 
attention to their oivn private affairs in lieu of discussing tliose of 
the public. The Highlanders alone reswted the uenly-es^bhshed 
order of things, and were in anns in a considerable body under 
the Vihcount of Dundee, whom our readers have hitherto known 
by the name of Orahame of Claverhouse. But the usual state of 
the Highlands was so unruly, tliat their being nioi’e or less dis- 
turbed was not supposed greatly to affi'Ct the general tranquillity 
of the country, so long as their disorders were confined w ithiii 
tlieir own frontiers. In the Lowlands, the Jacobites, now the 
undermost party, had ceased to expect any immediate advantage 
by open resistance, and were, in their turn, driven to hold pn- 
'ate iTie<*tiiigs, and form associations for mutual defence, which 
the Goveniment teniied treason, while thty cried out persi^cu- 
tion. 

The tiiumphant whigs, while they re-established presb;ytery as 
the national religion, and assigned to ilic (leneral Assemblies of 
the Kirk their natural influence, were very far from going the 
lengths which the Cameromans and the more extravagant portion 
of the iioii-coiiformistH under Charles and James loudly demanded. 
'ITicy would listen to no proposal for re-eskihlishing the Solemn 
League and Covenant; and tliose who had expected to find m 
King William a zealous CovcnaiiU’d Monarch, were gnev ously 
disappointed when he intiinafrd, with the phlegm peculiar to his 
coiuitiy, his intention to tolerate ali form.s of religion which were 
consistent with tlio safety of the state, llie principles of indul- 
gence thus espoused and gloried in by the Government, gave 
great offence to the more violent party, who condemned them as 
diametrically contrary to Scripture ; for which narrow-spirited 
ilocti’iiie they cited various texts, all, as it may well be supposed, 
detached from tlieir context, and most of tliem derived from the 
chaises given to the Jew'S in the Old Testament dispensation, to 
extirpate idolaters out of the promised land. They also murmured 
highly against the influence assumed by secular persons in exer- 
cising the nghtri of patronage, winch they termed a rape upon 
tlie chastity of the Church. They censured and condemned as 
Erastian many of the measures by which Government after the 
llevolution showed an inelmation to interfere witli the manage- 
ment of the (Jiurch, and they positively refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to King William and Queen Mary until they should, 
on their part, hav e sworn to the Solemn l 4 cague and Covenant, 

the Magna Charta, as tliey termed it, of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

This party, therefore, remained grumbling and dissatisfied, and 
made repeated declarations against defections and causes of wrath, 
which, had they been prosecuted as in the two former reigns, 
would have led to the same consequence of open rebellion. But 
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as the murmuTcrs were allow’ed to hold their meetings uninter- 
rupted, and to testify as much as they pleased against Socmiau- 
ism, Erastianisra, and all the coni[>liauces and defections of the 
time, their zeal, unfanned by persecution, died gradually away, 
thdr numbers became diminished, and they sunk into the scat- 
tered remnant of senous, scrupulous, and harmless enthusiasts, 
of whom (lid Mortality, whose legends have afforded tlie ground- 
work of my tale, may bo taken as no bad leprescntative. But in 
the years which immediately succeeded tlie Revolution, the Ca- 
meronians continued t sect strong in numbers, and vehement in 
their political opinions, whom (jovemment wished to discourage, 
while they prudently temporized with them. These men formed 
one vijlent party in the state; and the Episcopalian and Jacobite 
interest, notwithstanding their ancient and national animosity, 
yet repeatedly endeavoured to intrigue among them, and avail 
themselves of their discontents, to obtain their assistance in re- 
calling the Stiuirt family. The Revolutionary Government, in 
the meanwhile, was supported by the gi*cat bulk of the Lowland 
interest, who were chiefly disposed to a moderate presbytery, and 
formed in a great measure the party, who, m the former oppres- 
sive reigns, were stiginatiz<‘d by the Cameronians for having ex- 
ercised that form of worship under the declaration of Indulgence 
issued by Charles 11. Such the state of parties in Scotland 
immediately subsequent to the Revolution. 

It was on a delightful summer evening, that a stranger, well 
mounted, and having the appearance of a military man ot rank, 
rode down a winding descent which terminated in view of the ro- 
mantic rums of Bothwell Castle and the nver Clyde, which winds 
so beautifully between rocks and woods to '.v^eep around the 
towers formerly built by Aymer de Valence. Bothwell Bndgo 
was at a httlo distance, and also in sigl't. The opposii* field, once 
the scene of slaiigliWr and conflict, ikmv lay as placid and quiet 
as the surface of a summer lalm. Tlu' trees and bushes, which 
grew around in romantic variety of shade, w’cre hardly ^lecn to 
stir under the influence of the evening breeze. The very murmur 
of tlie nver seemed to soften itself mto unison with the stillness 
of tlie scene around. 

The patli through which the traveller descended was occa- 
sionally shaded by detached trees of great size, and elsewhere by 
tlie hedges and boughs of flourisliiiig orchards, now laden with 
summer fruits. 

The nearest object of consequence was a fann-house, or, it 
might be, the abode of a small proprietor, situated on the side of 
a sunny bank, which was covered by apple and pear trees. At 
the foot of the path which led up to this modest mansion was a 
small cottage, pretty much in the situation of a porter’s lodg^, 
though obviously not designed for such a purpose. The hut 
seemed comfortable, and more neatly arranged than is usual in 
Scotland. It had its little garden, where some fruit-trees and 
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bushes were mingled witli kitchen herbs; a cow and six sheep 
fed lu a paddock hard by ; the cock strutted and crowed, and 
summoned his family around him before the door; a heap oi 
brushwood and turf, neatly made up, indicated tliat the w inter 
fuel was provided ; and tlie thin blue smoke winch ascended from 
the straw- bound chiinnc), and winded slowdy out from among the 
green trees, showed that the evening meal was in the act of beiug 
made ready. To complete tlie little scene of rural peace and 
comfort, a girl of about fivo ycprs old was fetching water m a 
pitcher from a beautiful fountain of the puiest traii'^parency, 
which bubbled up at the root of a decayt'd old oak-tiHie, about 
twenty ,>ard8 fiYim the end of the cottage. 

The stranger rcuned uji his horse, and called to the httlc 
iiympli, desiring to know the way to h'airy-Knowe. The child 
set down her water'jntelier, hardly understanding what w^as said 
to her, put her fair flaKcn Jiair apart on her brows, and opened 
her roiiml blue o^es with the wuudoung, “ What’s \our wull?” 
which is usually a peasant’s fust answer, if it can be called one, 
to all qin‘stions wliaU‘ver 

“ 1 wish to know the way to Kur^-Knowo.” 

" Manimio, mamniie,” (‘\elainied the little rustic, running to- 
wards the door of the hut, “ come out and speak to the gentle- 
man.” 

Her mother appeared,- -a handsome \oung country-woman, 
to whose features, originally sly and cspiegle ui expression, ma- 
trimony had given that decent matronly air which peculiarly 
marks the peasant’s w ilo of Scotland. She had an infant in one 
arm, and \Mth tht‘ oilier she smoothed down her apis^n, to which 
hung a chubby child of two years old. 'i’he elder girl, wliom the 
traveller had first .seen, tell back behind her mother as soon as 
she appoiirod, and kept that station, occasionally peeping out to 
look at the stranger 

‘‘ What was your pleasure, sir^” said the w'oman, with an air 
of respectful breeding, not quite common m her rank of life, but 
without anything rc'^embhiig forwardness. 

The strangi'r looked at her with great earnestness for a mo- 
ment, and then replied, " I am seeking a place called Fairy- 
Knowc, and a man called Cuthbert lleailngg. You can probably 
direct me to hiin^” 

“ It’s my gudeman, sir,” said the young woman, witli a smile 
of welcome. ‘‘Will y on alight, sir, and come into our pnir dwell- 
ing? — CuddicI Cuddle!” — (a white-headed rogue of four years 
appeared at the door of the hut) — " riu awa, my bonny man, and 
tell your father a gentleman wants him — Or stay — Jenny, ye’ll 
hae mair sense — riu ye awa and tell him; he’s down at the 
Four-acres Park. — Wmna ye light down and bide a blink, sir? 
Or would ye take a mouthfu’ o’ bread and cheese, or a dnnk o’ 
ale, till our gudeman comes? It’s gude ale, though I shonldna 
say sac that brews it ; but ploughman-lads work hard, and maiui 
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liae somctliing to keep their hearts abune by ordinar, sae I aye 
pit a gude gowpin o’ niaut to the browst.” 

As the stranger declined her courteous offers, Cuddie, the 
reader’s old acquaintance, made his appearance in person. His 
countenance still presented the same mixture of apparent dull- 
ness with occasional sparkles, which indicated the craft so often 
found in the clouted shoe. He looked on the rider as on one 
whom he never had before seen ; and, l.ke his daughter and wife, 
ojiciiod the conversation with the regular query, “ What ‘s your 
wull wi’ me, sirl” 

1 have a curiosity *0 ask some questions about this country,” 
said the traveller, and 1 was directed to you as an intelligent 
man wlio can answer them.” 

“ Nae doubt, sir,” said Cnddie, after a moment’s he'^itation — 
" But I would fh’st like to ken wliat sort of questions they are. I 
hae had sae niony questions speered at me in my day, and in sic 
queer ways, that if ye ken’d a’, yc wadna wonder at niy jalousing 
a’ thing about them. JMy mother gar’d mo learn the Single Car- 
nteh, whilk was a great vex ; tlien I behoved to learn about ni) 
godfathers and godiiiothera to please the auld leddy ; and whiles 
1 jumbled them thegither and jileased nano o’ them; and when 
1 cam to man’s yestate, cam another kind o’ questioning in fashion, 
that I liked waiir than Effectual Calling ; and the ‘ (lid promibc 
and Vow’ of tlie tano were yoKed to the end o’ the tothor. Sae 
\e see, sir, 1 aye like to hear questions asked before 1 answer 
them.” 

‘‘ You have nothing to apprehend from mine, my good friend; 
they only relate to the state of the country.” 

“ Country ?” replied Cuildie. ‘‘ On, the country *s weel enough, 
an it werena that dour dccvil, Claver'se (they ca’ him Dundee 
now), tliat’s stirring about yet in the Highlands, th j say, wi’ a’ 
the Donalds, and L>uncans, and Dugalii that ever won* bottom- 
less breeks, driving about wi’ him, to set things asti^er again, 
now we hae gotten them a’ reasonably weel setdeil But Alackay 
will pit him down, th^^re's little doubt o* that; heTl gie him his 
fairing, 1 ’ll be caution for it.” 

“ What makes you so positive of that, my friend?” asked the 
horseman. 

T heard it wi’ my ain lugs,” answered Cuddie, “ fon'tauld to 
him by a man that liad been three Jiours stane dead, and came 
back to this earth again just to tell him his mind. It was at a 
place they ca’ Drumshinnel.” 

“ Indeed?” said the stranger. " I can hardly believe you, my 
friend.” 

"Ye might ask tny mithcr, then, if she were in life,” said 
Caddie ; " it was her explained it a’ to me, for I thought the mau 
had only been wounded. At ony rate, he spake of the casting out 
of the Stuarts by their very names, and the vengeance that was 
brewing for Claver’se and his dragoons. They ca’d the man 
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Habakkuk Mucklowratli ; his brain was a wee ajce, but he was 
a braw preacher for a* that.” 

“ You seem,” baid tlie stranger, “to live in a rich and peaceful 
country ” 

“ It *8 no to compleen o*, sir, an we get the crap weel in,” quoth 
Cuddie ; “ but if ye liad seen the blude rinniu* as fast on the tap 
o’ that brigg yonder aS ever the water ran below it, yc wadna 
hao thought it sae boiinie a spectacle.” 

“ You mean the battle some years since! I was waiting upon 
Monmouth tliat morning, my good friend, and did see some part 
of the action,” said the stranger. 

“I’hen ye saw a bonny stoiir,” said Cuddie, “tliat sail serve 
me for hgliting a* the days o* my life. — I judged ye wad be a 
trooper, by your red scarlet lace-coat and your looped hat.” 

“ And which side were you upon, my friend 1 ” continued the 
inquisitive stranger. 

“ Aha, lad !” retorted Cuddie, witli a knowing look* or what 
he designed for such — “there’s nae use in telling that, unless 1 
ken’d wha was asking me.” 

“ I commend your prudemee, hut it is unnecessary ; I know you 
acted on that occa.siun as servant to Henry MorUm.” 

“ Ay !” said Cuddie, in surprise, “ how came yc by that secret ? 
No that I need care a boille about it, for the sun ‘s on our side 
o’ the hedge now. I wish my master were hving to get a blink 
o’t.” 

“ And what became of him ? ” said the rider. 

“ He was lost in the vessel gaun to that weary Holland — clean 
lost, and a'body perished, and my poor master aroang them — 
Neither m.in nor mouse was ever heard o’ uiair.” Then Cuddie 
uttered a groan. 

“ You had some regard for him, then 1” continued the stranger. 

“ How could I help it ! His face was made of a fiddle, as they 
say, for a’body that looked on him bked him. And a braw soldier 
he was. O, an ye had but seen him down at the brigg there, 
fleeing about like a fleeing dragon to gar folk fight that had unco 
little will till’t. There was he and that sour w'higamore they ca’d 
Burley — if4wa men could hae won a field, we wadna bae gotten 
our sluiis paid that day.” 

“ You mention Burley — Do you know if he yet lives?” 

“ 1 kenna muckle about him. Folk say ho was abroad, and 
our sufferers wad hold no communion wi’ him, because o* his 
having murdered the archbishop. Sae lie cam hame ten times 
dourer than ever, and broke aff wi’ moiiy o’ the presbyterians ; 
and, at this last coming of the Prince of Omnge, he could get nao 
countenance nor command for fear of his deevilish temper, and 
he hasna been heard of smee ; only some folk say, that pride and 
anger hae driven him clean wud.” 

“ And — and,” said the traveller, after considerable hesitation, 
— “do you know anything of Lord Evandale I” 

VOL. V. T 
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“ Div I ken onything o* Lord Evandale ! Div I no ? Is not my 
young leddy up by yonder at the house^ tliat ’s as gude as married 
to him ? ” 

“ And are they not married, then ?” said the rider, hastily. 

“ No ; only what they ea^ betrothed — me and my wife were 
witnesses — it’s no mony months by past. It was a lang courtship 
— few folk ken’d the reason by Jomiy and mysell. But will ye 
no light down ? I downa bide to see ye sitting up there, and the 
clouds arc casting up thick m the west ower Glasgow-ward, and 
maist akeily folk thoik tliat bodes rain ” 

In fact, a deep black cloud had already sunnouiited tlie setting 
sun ; a few large dn ps of rain fell, and the murmurs of distant 
thunder were heard. 

“ The deil 's m this man,** said Cuddie to himself ; “ I wish he 
would either light aff or ride on, tliat ho may quarter himscll iii 
Hamilton or the shower begin.** 

Blit the rider sate motionless on his horse for two or three 
moinents after his last question, like one exhausted by some un- 
common effort. At length, recovering himself, as if with a sudden 
and painful effort, he asked Cuddie, “ if Lady Margaret Bellendeii 
still lived?’* 

She does,** replied Cuddie, " but in a very sraa* May. They 
liac been a sad changed family since thae rough times began ; 
they hac suffered enough first and last — and to lose the auld 
Tower, and a* tho bonny barony, and tlie holms that I hae 
pleughcd sae often, and tlie Mains, and my kaleyard, that 1 suld 
hae gotten back again, and a’ for naethiiig, as a body may sa,> , 
but just the want o’ some bits of sheep-skiii tliat were lost m the 
confusion of the taking of Tillietudlera.** 

I have heard sometlnng of this,” said the stranger, deepening 
his voice, and averting his head. “ I have some interest in tiie 
family, and would willingly help then) if 1 could, i an you give 
me a bed in your house to-night, rny inend ? *’ 

“ It*s but a comer of a place, sir, * said Cuddie, ^‘but we’se 
try, rather than ye suld ride on in tho rain and thunner ; for, to 
be free wi* ye, sir, I tliink ye seem no tliat ower weel.** 

1 am liable to a dizziness,” said the stranger, " but it will 
soon wear off.” 

“ I ken M'e can gie ye a decent supper, sir,” said Cuddie; "and 
wc’ll see about a bed as weel as mg can. We wad be laith a 
stranger suld lack what we have, though we are jiraply provided 
for iu bods rather ; for Jenny has sae mony bairns (God bless 
them and her !) that troth 1 maun speak to Lord Evandale to 
gie us a bit eik, or outshot o* some sort, to the onstead.” 

"I shall be easily accommodated,” said the stranger, as he 
entered the liohse. 

" And ye may rely on your naig being weel sorted,” said Cad- 
die ; "I ken weel what belanga to suppcmig a horse, and this is 
a very gude ane.” 
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Cuddie took the horse to the little cow-house, and called to his 
wife to attend in the meanwhile to the stranger’s accommodation. 
The officer entered, and threw himself on a settle at some dis- 
tance from the tire, and carefully turning his back to the httlo 
lattice window. Jenny (or Mrs lleadngg, if the reader pleases) 
requested him to lay aside the cloak, belt, and flapped hat, which 
he wore upon his journey, but he excused himself under pre- 
tence of feeling cold ; and, to divert the time till Cuddle’s return, 
he eritei’ed into some chat with the children, carefully avoiding, 
during the interval, the inquisitive glances of his landlady. 


CHVPTEU XXXVIII 

AVh It trasit* tears bedim the eve ' 

Wli.it deaths we suffer ere we di' ' 

Our broken fneriUs»lij|« we deplnre, 

And loves of )OUtb tlut are no more. I iv. vn 

CuDiiiF «oon returned, assuring the stranger, with a cheerful 
voice, “ that the horse was proptTly suppered up, and that th* 
gudewifc should make a bed up for him at the house, mair pur- 
pobc-hke and comfortable tlian the like o* them could gie him.” 

“ Are the family at the liousoT' said the stranger, wjth on iii- 
temipt«*d and broken voice. 

** No, stir, tliey’re awa wi’ a’ the servants; — they keep only 
twa iiow-a-tUys, and mygudowifo there has the ke^s and the 
charge, though she’s no a fee’d servant. She has been born and 
bred in the family, and has a’ trust and nianagcmcnt. If the) 
were there, we behoved na to tiike sic freedom without their 
order ; but wdien they are awa, they will be weel pleased we serve 
a stranger gentleman Mias Bellcnden wad help a’ the hail I 
warld, an her power were as gude as her will; and lur grand- 
mother, Leddy Margaret, has an unco respect for the gentry, and 
she’s no ill to the poor bodies neither. — And now, wife, what 
for are ye no getting fomt wi’ the sowensV’ 

“ Never mind, lad,” rejoined Jenny, ^ ye sail hae tliem in giule 
time ; I ken wed tliat ye like your broso het.” 

Cuddle iidgetted, and laughed with a peculiar expression of 
intelligence at this repartee, which was followed by a dialogue of 
little consequence betwdxt his wife and him, in wliich the stran- 
ger took no share. At length he suddenly interrupted them by 
the <][ue8tion — ** Can you tell me when Loi^ Evandale’s marriage 
takes placet” 

“ Very soon, we expect,” answered Jenny, before it was pos- 
sible for her husband to reply ; “ it wad hae been ower afore 
now, but for the death o’ auld Major Bellenden.” 

** The excellent old man ! *’ said the stranger ; " I heard at 
Edinburgh he was no more. Was he long ill t ” 
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Ho couldna be said to baud up his head after liis brother’s 
wife and his niece were turned out o’ their ain house ; and he 
had himscU sair borrowing siller to stand the law — but it was 
in the latter end o’ King James’s days — and Basil Olifant, who 
claimed the estate, turned a papist to please the managers, and 
then noething was to be refused him; sao the law gaed again 
the leddies at last, after they had fought a weary sort o’ years 
about it ; and, as 1 said before, the Major ne’er held up his head 
again. And then cam the pitting awa o* the Stuart line ; and, 
tlioiigh he had but little reason to like them, he couldna brook 
tliat, and it clean b'-oke tlio heart o’ him, and creditors cam to 
Ch«imwood and cleaned out a’ that was there — he was never 
rich, the gude aiild man, for he dow’d na see onybody want.” 

“ He was indeed,” said the stranger, with a faltering voice, 
“ an admirable man — that is, I have heard that he was so. — So 
the ladies were left without fortune, as well as without a pi-otec- 
tor?” 

“ They will neither want the taiio nor the tother while Lord 
Evandale lives,” said Jenny. “ Ho has been a true friend in 
their griefs — E’en to tho house they live in is his lordship’s; 
and never man, as iny auld gudemother used to say, since the 
days of the patriarch Jacob, served sao lang and sae sair for a 
wifo as glide Lord Evandale has dune.” 

And wh> said the stranger, with a voice that quivered with 
emotion, " why was he not sooner rewarded by the object of his 
attachment?” 

“ There was the law’suit to be ended,” said Jenny readily, 
“ forby many other family arrangements.” 

" Na, but,” said Cuddle, “ thei'o w'as anotbor reason forby; for 
tlie young leddy” 

“ Whist — baud your tongue, and sup your sowt-ns,” said his 
wife. “ I see the gentleman’s far fr-^e weel, and downa eat our 
coarse sup|wr. 1 wad kill him a chicken in an instant.” 

** There is no occasion,” said the stranger ; ** 1 sliall ant only 
a glass of water, and to be left alone.” 

You ’ll gie yourscU the trouble then to follow me,” said 
Jenny, lighting a small lantern, " and I’U show you the way.” 

Cuddle also proffered his assistance; but his wife reminded 
him, That the bainis would be left to fight thegither, and coup 
anc anither into the fire;” so that he remained to take charge 
of tho menage. 

His wife led tho way up a little winding path, which, after 
threading some thickets of sweetbrier and honeysuckle, con- 
ducted to the back-door of a small garden. Jenny undid tlie 
latch, and they passed through an old-fashioned flower-garden, 
with its clipped yew hedges and formal parterres, to a glass- 
aaslied door, which she opened with a master-key, and lighting a 
candle, which she placed upon a small work-table, asked pardon 
for leaving him there for a few minutes until she prepared his 
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apartment. She did not exceed five minutes in these prepara- 
tions ; but wlien she returned, was startled to find that the stran- 
ger had sunk forward with his head upon tlie table, in what slio 
at first apprehended to be a swoon. As she advanced to him, 
however, she could discover by his shoi*t-drawn sobs that it y,Aa 
a paroxysm of mentsl agony. She prudently drew back until he 
raised liis head, and then showing herself, without seeming to 
have observed his agitation, informed him that Ins bed was pro- 
pared, The stranger gazed at her a moment, as if to collect the 
sense of her words. She repeated them, and only iKuiding Ids 
head, as an indication that he understood her, he entered the 
apartment, the door of which slie pointed out to him. It was a 
small bedchamber, used, as she informed him, by Lord Evandalc 
when a guest at Fairy-Knowc, connecting, on one side, with a 
little china>cabinct which opened to the garden, and on the other 
with a saloon, from which it was only separated by a thin wains- 
coat partition. Having wished the stranger better health and 
good rest, Jenny descended as speedily as she could to htjr own 
mansion, 

“ O Cuddie ! ” she exclaimed to her helpmate as she entered, 
“ I doubt we’re ruined folk !” 

“ How can that be? What’s the matter wi* ye*” returned the 
impertiirbed Cuddie, who was one of those pcruoiis who do not 
easily take alarm at anything. 

Wha d’ye think yon gentleman is? — O, tliat ever ye suld 
Iiac asked him to light here ! ” exclaimed Jenny. 

“ Why, wha the muckle deil d’ jo say he is? There ’s nae law 
against harbouring and intercommunicating now,” said Cuddie ; 

sae, whig or tory, what need we care wiia he be ?” 

“ Ay, but it’s ane will ding Lord Evandale’s marriage ajee 
yet, if it’s no the better looked to,” said Jenny; '‘it’s Miss 
Edith’s first joe, your ain auld maister, Cuddie.” 

“ The deil, woman’” exclaimed Cuddie, starting up, “ trow ye 
that I’m blind? I wad liae ken’d Mr Harry Morton amang a 
bunder.” 

“ Ay, but, Cnddie lad,” replied Jenny, “ though ye are no blind, 
ye are no sae notice-taking as I am.” 

" Weel, what for needs ye cast that up to me just now? or 
what did you see about the man that was like our Maister 
Hairy?” 

“ I will tell ye,” said Jenny. " I jaloused his keeping his face 
frae us, and speaking wi* a made-like voice, sae 1 e’en tried him 
wi’ some tales o’ lang syne, and when I spake o* the brose, ye 
ken, he didna just laugh — he’s ower grave for that now-a-daNs 
— but he gae a gledgc wi’ his ce that I ken’d he took up what I 
said. And a’ his distress is about Miss Editli’s marria^, and I 
ne’er saw a man mair taen down wi’ true love in iny days — I 
might say man or woman — only I mind how ill Miss £di& waa 
when she first gat word that him and you (ye muckle graceless 
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loon) were eoming against Tillietudlcm wi’ the rebels. — But 
what *8 tlie matter wi’ tlie man now ? ” 

“ What’s the matter wi’ me, indeed'” said Cuddio, who was 
a^n hastily putting on some of the garments ho had stripped 
himself of, am I no gaun up this ins&nt to see my maister^” 
Atwecl, Cuddie, ye are gaim nao sic gate,” said Jenny, coolly 
and resolutely. 

“ The doll’s in the wife!” said Cuddie; "d’je think T am to 
he John Tamson’e man, and maistcrcd by women a’ the days o’ 
iny hfo?” 

And whaae man /ad ye be ? And wha wad ye hae to matstor 
ye but me, Cuddie, ladi” answered Jenny. “ I’ll gar ye com- 
prehend in the making of a hay-band. Naebody kens that this 
young gentleman is living but oursells, and frae that be keeps 
himsell up sae close, 1 am judging that he’s purposing, if he fand 
Miss Edith either married, or just gaun to be married, he wad 
just shdo awa easy, and gio tliem iiac mair trouble. But if Muss 
Editli ken’d that he was living, and if she were standing before 
the very minister wi’ Lord Evandale when it w'as tauld to her, 
J’se warrant she wad say No when she suld say Yes.” 

“ Weel,” replied Cuddio, " and what’s my business wi’ that? 
If Miss Edith likes her auld joc better than her new aiio, what 
for suld she no be free to cliange her mind like other folk 1 — Ye 
ken, Jenny, Halliday aye threeps ho had a promise frae vour- 
sell.” 

“ Halliday ’s a liar, and ye ’re uaethiiig but a gomenl to hearken 
till him, Cuddie. And then for tins leddy's choice, — lack-a-day I 
ye may be sure a’ the gowd Mr Morton has is on th«^ outside o’ 
liis coat, and how can lie keep Leddy Mar/aret and the )oung 
leddy? ’ 

“ Isna there Milnwood^” said Cuddie. Nae draht, the auld 
laird left his liousekee]ier the life-renl as he heard nought o’ his 
nephew ; bi^J it’s but speaking the auld wife fair, and they may 
a’ live brawly thegither, Leddy Margaret and a’.” 

“ Hout tout, lad,” replied Jenny, " yo ken them little to think 
leddieso’ their rank wad set up house wi’ auld Aiho W'llaon, when 
they’re maist ower proud to take favours frae Lord Evandale 
himsell. Na, na, they maun follow the camp, if she tak Morton.” 

** That wad sort ill wi’ the auld leddy, to be sure,” said Cud- 
die ; “ she wad Imrdly win ower a laag da^ in the baggage-wain.” 

“ Then sic a flyting as there wad be between them, a’ about 
whig and tory,” continued Jenny. 

" To bo sure/’ said Cuddie, the auld leddy’s unco kittle in 
thae points.” 

“ And then, Cuddie,” continued his helpmate, who had re- 
served her strongest argument to the last, " if this marriage wi’ 
Lord Evandale is broken off, what comes o’ our aiu bit free 
house, and the kale-yard, and the cow’s grass < I trow that baith 
us and thae bonny bairns will be turned on the wide world I ” 
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Here Jenny began to >vhimper— Caddie writhed himself tins 
A\ay and that way, the very picture of indecision At length he 
broke out, “ Weel, woman, canna ye tell us what we sold do, 
without a* this dm about iti” 

“ Just do naething at a’,” said Jenny. " Never seem to ken 
onytbmg about this gentleman, and for your life say a word iliat 
he buld hao been here, or up at the house • - An I had ken’d, I 
w^ad hae gien him my ain bed, and sleepit in the byre, or ho had 
ganc up by* but it canna be helpit now. The iicist thuig ’s to get 
him cannil^ awa the morn, and 1 judge lie’ll be m iiae hurry to 
come back again.” 

** My puir maistcr ’ ” said Oiddie ; “ and maun T no speak to 
him, then!” 

' “ For your life, no,” said Jenny ; ** ye *re no obliged to ken 
him ; and I wadna hae tauld jc, only I feared je wad ken him in 
the morning.” 

" Aweel,” said Cuddie, sighing heavily, awa to pleiigK 

tile outfield then; for, if 1 am no to speak to him, I wad rather 
he out o’ the gate.” 

« Very right, iny dear hinny,” replied Jenny; “nacbodyhas 
better sense than jou when ye I'rack a l>it wi’ me ower your affairs, 
but ye feuld ne’er do onything afl-hand out o’ your am head ” 

“ Ane w'ad think it’s true,” quoth C’uddie ; “ for 1 hae aye had 
some earline or qiieaii or anotluT, to gar me gang their gate in- 
stead o’ my ain. There wius fir^t my initlier,” he contmued, as he 
undressed and tumbled himsidf into bed — “ then there was Leddy 
Margaret didna let me ca’ my boul my ain — then my niither and 
her quarrelled, and pu'ed me tw,i wa^s at anes, lus if ilk ane ha<l 
an end o’ me, hko Punch and the Deevil rugging about the P»akiT 
.it the fair --and now 1 hao gotten a wife,” he inui mured m 
continuation, as he stowed the blankets around his person, ** and 
she ’s like to tak the guiding o’ me a’ thegithcr.” 

“ And ainna I the best guide ye ever had m a’ your life ? ” siud 
Jenny, as she closed the conversation by assuming her place be- 
side her husband, and extinguishing the candle. 

Leaving this couple to thoir repose, we have next to inform the 
reader, that, eai*ly on the next mommg, two ladies on horseback, 
attended by their servants, arrived at the house of Fairy-Knowe, 
whom, to Jenny’s utter confusion, she instantly recognihcd at. 
Miss Bellenden, and Lady Emily Hamilton, a sister of Lord 
Evandale. 

“ Had I no better gang to the house to put things to rights * 
said Jenny, confounded with this unexpected apparition. 

Wo want nothing but the pass-key,” said Miss Bellenden ; 
Gudyill will open the windows of the littJo parlour.” 

" The little parlour’s locked, and the lock’s spoiled,” answered 
Jenny, who recollected the local sympathy betw’eeii that apart- 
ment and the bed-chamber of her guest. 

** In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellenden, and rode up 
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to tho front of the house, but by an approach different from tliat 
through which Morton liad been conducted. 

All will be out,” thought Jenny, " unless 1 can get him 
smuggled out of the house the back way.” 

So saying, she sped up the bank in great tribulation and un- 
certainty. 

I had better hae said at ance there was a stranger there,” 
was her next natural reflection “ But then they wad hae been 
for asking him to breakfast. 0 safe us! what >vill I do* — And 
there’s Gudyill walking in the garden, too!” she exclaimed in- 
ternally on approaohing the wicket — “ and 1 daurna gang m the 
back way till he ’e aff tlio coast, O sirs ! what im 11 become of 
us?” 

Xn this state of perplexity she approached the ci-demnt butler, 
with tho purpose of decoying him out of the garden. But John 
Gudyill’s temper was not improved by his decline in rank and 
increase in years. Like many peevish people, too, he seemed to 
have an intuitive perception as to what was most likely to tcaze 
those whom ho conversed with; and on tho present occasion, all 
Jenny’s efforts to remove him from the garden served only to 
root him in it as fast as if he had been one of the shrubs. Un- 
luckily, also, ho had conimonccd florist during his residence at 
Fairy-Knowe, and, leaving all other things to tho charge of Lady 
Emily’s servant, his first caro was dedicated to the flowers, which 
he had taken under Ins special protection, and which he propped, 
dug, and watered, prosing all the while upon their respective 
merits to poor Jenny, who stood by him trembling, and almost 
crying, with anxiety, fear, and impatience. 

Fate seemed determined to win a mati’h u gainst Jenny this un- 
fortunate morning. As soon as tho ladies entered the house, they 
observed that the door of the little parlour, the vt ry apartment 
out of which she was desirous of excluding them on account of 
its coiitigmty to tho room in which Morton slept, was not only 
unlocked, hut absolutely ajar. Miss Belleiidcn was too much en- 
gaged with her own immediate subjects of reflection to take much 
notice of the circumstance, but, desiring the servant to open the 
window-shutters, walked into the room along with her friend. 

“ He is not yet come,” she said. ** What can your brother 
possibly mean ) — why express 'so anxious a^wish that we should 
meet him here ? and why not come to Castle-Dmnan, as he pro- 
posed 1 I own, my dear Emily, tliat, even engaged as we are to 
each other, and with the sanction of your presence, 1 do not feel 
that I have done quite right in indulgmg him.” 

** Evandale was never capricious,” answered his sister ; 1 am 

sore he will satisfy us with his reasons, and if he does not, 1 will 
help you to scold him.” 

" What I chiefly fear,” said Edith, “ is his having engaged in 
some of the plots of this fluctuating and unhappy time. I know 
hfa heart is with tliat dreadful Claverhouse and his army, and 1 
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believe he would have joined them ere now but for my uncle’a 
death, which gave him so much additional trouble on our account. 
How singular, that one so rational and so deeply Kensible of the 
errors of the exiled family, should be ready to ribk all for tlieir 
restoration 1” 

“What can I say?” answered Lady Emily: “it is a point of 
honour w'itli Evandale. Our family have alwa}'S been loyal — he 
screed long in the Guards — the Viscount of Dundee was his 
commander and his friend for years — he is looked on w'itli an 
evil eye by many of his own relations, who set do-wn his inactivity 
to the score of want of spirit You must be aware, my dear Edith, 
how often family connexions, and early predilections, iiiHubnco 
our actions more than abstract arguments. But I trust Evan- 
dale will continue quiet,-- though, to tell you truth, I believe you 
are the only one who can keep him so.” 

“ And how is it in my power said Miss Bellenden. 

“ You can furnish him with the Scriptural apology for not 
going forth with tjio host, — * he has inan’icd a wife, and tliero- 
lore cannot come * ” 

“ I have promised,” said Edith, in a faint voice; “ but I tiiist 
I shall not be urged on the score of time*.” 

“ Nay,” said Lady Emily, “ I will leave Evandale (and here 
he comes) to plead his own cause.” 

“ Stay, stay, for God’s sake said Edith, endeavouring to de- 
tain her 

“ Not I, not I,” said the young lady, making her escape, “ tlie 
third person makes a silly figure on such occasions. When you 
want me for breakfast, 1 will be found in the willow-walk by the 
river.” 

As she tripped out of the room, Lord Evandale entered — 
“ Good-morrow, brother, and good-by till breakfast-time,” said 
the lively }oung lady ; “ I trust you will give Miss Bellenden some 
good reasons for dibturbing her rest so early in the morning.” 

And so saying, she left them together, without waiting a reply, 

“ And now, my lord,” said Edith, “ may I desire to know the 
meaning of your singular request to meet you here at so early an 
hour I ” 

She was about to add, that she hardly felt herself excusable in 
having comphed with it ; but, upon looking at the person whom 
she addressed, she was struck dumb by the singular and agitated 
expression of his countenance, and interrupted herself to exclaim 
— “ For God’s sake, what is the matter?” 

“ His Majesty’s ihithful subjects have gained a great and most 
decisive victory near Blair of Athole; but, alas ! my gaJHant finend, 
Lord Dundee” 

“ Has fallen ?” said Edith, anticipating the rest of his tidings. 

« True — most true — he has fallen in the arms of victory, and 
not a man remains of talents and influence sufficient to fill up his 
loss in King James’s service. This, Editli, is no tune for tern- 
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porizing with our duty. I have given directions to raise my fol- 
lowers, and 1 must take leave of you this evening.” 

" Do not think of it, my lord,” answered Edith: "your life 
is essential to your friends; do not throw it away in an adven- 
ture so rash. What can your single arm, and the few tenants or 
servants who might follow yon, do agamst the force of almost all 
Scotland, the Highland elans only excepted 1” 

" liistcn to me, Edith,” said Lord EvandaJe. " I am not so rash 
as you may suppose me, nor are iny present motiies of such light 
importance as to effect only those personally dependent on my- 
self. The Life-Gu.i»’ds, with whom I senod so long, although 
ncw'-modelled and i ew-officered by the Prince of Orange, retain 
a predilection for the cause of their rightful ntastcr; and” — (and 
heie he whispered as if he feared even the walls of the apart- 
ment had oars) — “ when my foot is known to be in the stirrup, 
two regiments of cavalry have sworn to renounce the usurper’s 
service, and fight under my orders. They delayed only till Dundee 
should descend into the lowlands; — but, since he is no more, 
which of his successors dare take that decisive step, unless en- 
couraged by the troops declaring themselves ! Meantime the zeal 
of the soldiers will die away. I must bring them to a decision 
while their hearts are glowing with the victory their old leader 
lias obtained, and burning to avenge Ins untimely death.” 

" And will you, on the faith of such men as you know these sol- 
diers to bo,” said Edith, " take a part of such dreadful moment 1 ” 
" I will,” said Lord Evtindale — " 1 must ; iny honour and loy- 
alty are both pledged for it.” 

" And all for the sake,” continued Miss Belicnden, " of a prince, 
whoso measures, while he was on the throne, no one could con- 
demn more than Lord Evandale’” 

" Most true,” replied Lord P^varidale ; “ and as I 'r rented, even 
during the plenitude of his power, In^ innovations Oii church and 
stato, like a freeborn subject, I am determined I will assert his 
real riglits wlien he is in adversity, like a loyal one. Let courtiers 
and sycophants flatter power and desert misfortune ; I will nei- 
ther do the one nor the otlier.” 

" And if you are determined to act what my feeble judgment 
must still term rashly, why give yourself the pain of tlus untimely 
meeting ! ” 

" Were it not enough to answer,” said Lord Evandale, " that, 
ere rushing on battle, 1 wished to bid adieu to my betrothed 
bride I — Surely it is judging coldly of my feelings, and showing 
too plainly the indifference of your own, to question my motive 
for a request so natural.” 

" But why in this place, my lordi” said Edith, — " and w'hy 
with such peculiar circumstances of mystery * ” 

" Because,” he replied, putting a letter into her hand, " I have 
yet another request, which I dare hardly proffer, even when pre- 
faced by these credentials.” 
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In haste and terror Edith glanced over the letter, which was 
from her grondmother. 

" My dearest childe/* such was its tenor in style and spcJling, 
" I never more deeply regretted the reumatizm, which disqua- 
lified me from ruling on horseback, than at this present writing, 
when I would most have wished to bo where this paper will soon 
he, that is at Fairy-Knowe, with my poor dear Willie’s only child. 
But H is the will of God 1 should not be with her, which 1 con- 
clude to be the case, as much for the pain I now suffer, as be- 
cause It hath now not given way either to cammomile poultices 
or to decoxion of wild mustard, wherewith I have often relieved 
others. Therefore, J must tell\>ou, by writing instead of word of 
mouth, that, as my young l..ord Evandale is (billed to the present 
.campaign, both by hiS honour and Ins duty, he liath (earnestly 
solicited mo that the bniidh of holy matrimony be knitted before 
Ills departure to the wars between ^ou and him, in implement of 
the indenture formerly entered into for that cffeck, whereuntill, 
as I see no raisonable objexioii, so 1 trust that you, who have 
been always a good aii<l obedient childe, will not devize any which 
has less than raison. 1 1 is trew that the coiitrax of our house have 
heretofore been celebrated in a inanuiT more befitting our Rank, 
and not iij private, and with few witiU‘t sos, as a thing done m a 
comer But it has been Heaven’s own freewill, as well as those 
of tlie kingdom where we live, to take away from ns our estate, 
and from the King his throne Yet J trust He will yet restore 
the nghtfiil heir to the throne, and turn lus heart to the true 
Protestant Episcopal faith, winch I have the better right to ex- 
pect to ‘^ee even with my old ch'b, tu» 1 have beheld the ro^al 
family when they were strugglnig as soicly with masterful usurp- 
ers and rebels us they are now , that is to say, when his moat 
sacred Majesty, Charles the Second of liappy memory, honoured 
our poor bouse of Tillietudlcin, by taking his disjurie therein,” 
^c. &,c. A.C. 

We will not abuse the ri'ader’s patience by quoting more of 
Lady Margaiet’s prolix epistle. Suffice it to say, tliat it closed 
by laying her commands on her grandchild to consent to tlie so- 
lemnization of her mamage without loss of time. 

^ 1 never thought till this instant,” said Edith, dropping the 
letter from her hand, that Lord Evandale would have acted 
ungenerously.” 

Ungenerously, Edith ' ” replied her lover. " And how can you 
apply such a term to in> desire to call you muie, ere 1 part from 
you perhaps for ever?” 

" Lord Evandale ought to have remembered,” said Edith, ‘Uhat 
when his perseverunce, and, 1 must add, a due sense of his nient 
and of the obligations we owed him, wrung from me a slow con- 
sent that 1 would one day comply with his wishes, 1 made it my 
condition, that 1 should not be pressed to a hasty accomplishment 
of my promise ; aud now he avails himself of his interest with my 
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only remaining relative, to hun*y me with precipitate and even 
indelicate Importunity. There h more selfishness than generosity, 
my lord, in such eager and urgent solicitation.*’ 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two or three turns 
through the apartment ere he replied to this accusation; at length 
ho spoke — “ I should have escaped this painful charge, durst I 
at once have mentioned to Miss Bcllcnden my principal reason 
for urging this request. It is one which she will probably despise 
on her fiwn account, hut which ought to weigh with her for the 
sake of Lady Margaret. My death in battle must give my whole 
estate to my heii*s f entail ; my forfeiture as a traitor, by the 
usurping Governmont, may vest it in the Prince of Orange, or 
some Dutch favourite. In either case, my venerable friend and 
betrothed bride must remain unprotected and in poverty. Vested 
with the rights and provisions of Lady Evandale, Edith will find, 
in the power of supporting her aged parent, some consolation for 
having condescended to share the titles and fortunes of one who 
docs not pretend to be worthy of her.** 

Edith was struck dumb by an argument which she had not ex- 
pected, and was compelled to acknowledge that Lord Ev andalc’s 
suit was urged with delicacy as well as with consideration. 

“ And yet,** she said, “ such is the waywardness with which 
my heart reverts to former times, that 1 cannot*’ (she hurst into 
tears) suppress a degree of ominous reluctance at fulfilling my 
engagement upon such a brief summons.” 

“ \Ve have already fully considered this painful subject,” said 
Lord Evandale; “ and I hoped, my dear Edith, your own inqui- 
ries, as well as mine, had fully coiiviuccd you tliat these regrets 
were fruitless.” 

“ Fruitless indeed!” said Edith, with a deep sigh, which, as if 
by an unexpected echo, was repeated from the a Coining apart- 
ment. Miss Bellcnden started at tiie sound, and scarcely com- 
posed herself upon Lord Evandale’s assuivinces, that she had 
heard but tlie echo of her own respiration. 

" It sounded strangely distinct,” she said, " and almost omi- 
nous ; but my feelings ore so harassed, that tlio shghtest trifle 
agitates thorn.” 

Lord Evandale eagerly attempted to soothe her alarm, and re- 
concile her to a measure, which, however hasty, appeared to him 
the only means by which he could secure her independence. He 
urged his claim in virtue of the contract, her grandmother’s wish 
ana command, the propriety of insuring her comfort and inde- 
pendence, and touched tightly on his own long attachment, which 
he had evinced by so many and such various services. These 
Edith felt tlio more, the less they were insisted upon ; and at 
length, as she had nothing to oppose to his ardour, excepting a 
causeless reluctance, which she herself was ashamed to oppose 
against so much generosity, she was compelled to rest upon the 
impossibility of having the ceremony performed upon such hasty 
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notice^ at finch a time and place. But for all this Lord Evandalo 
waa prepared, and bo explained, with joyful alacrity, that the 
former cJiaplaiii of his regiment was in attendance at the Lodgo 
with a faithful domestic, once a non-commissioned officer in the 
same corps ; tliat his sister was also possessed of the secret ; and 
that Headrigg and Ins wife might be added to the list of witnesses, 
if agreeable to Miss Bellenden. As to the place, ho had chosen it 
on very purpose. Tho marriage was to I'einain a secret, siiico 
Lord Evaiidale w'lis to depart in disguise very soon after it was 
solemnized — a circumstanco which, had their union been public, 
must have drawm upon him tho attention of the Government, as 
being altogether unaccountable, unless from his being engaged 
in some dangerous design. Having liustily urged these motives 
and explauied his arrangements, he ran, without waiting for an 
answer, to summon his sister to attend his bnde, while he went 
in search of tlic other persons whose prt'scnce was necessary. 

When Lady Emily arrived, sin* found her friend in an agony 
of teal’s, of which she was at some loss to comprehend ilie reason, 
being ouo of those damsels who think there is nothing cither won- 
dert'ul or terrible in matrimony, and joining witli most who knew 
him m thinking, tliat it could not be rendered jiccuharly alarm- 
ing by Lord Evaiidale being the bridegroom. Influenced by these 
feolmgs, she exhausted in succession all tlie usual arguments for 
courage, and all the expressions of sympathy and condolence 
ordiiiarily employed on such occasions. But when Lady Emily 
behold her future sister-indaw deaf to all those ordinary topics 
of consolation — when she beheld tears follow fast and without 
intermission dowm clieeks as pale as marble — when she felt tliat 
tlio hand which she pressed iu order to enforce her arguments 
turned cold within her giasp, and lay, like that of a corpse, in- 
sensible and unresponsive to her caix’sses, her feelings of sym- 
pathy gave w'ay to those of hurt pnde and pettish displeasure. 

" I must own,” she said, that I am sometliing at a loss to un- 
derstand all this, Miss Bellenden. ^Montlis have passHl since you 
agreed to mairy my brotlier, and you have postponed the fulfil- 
ment of your engagement from one period to auotlier, as if you 
had to avoid some dishonourable or highly disagreeable connexion. 
1 think I can answ'er for Lord Evaiidale, that he will seek no wo- 
man’s hand against her inclination; and, though his eister, 1 may 
boldly say that ho docs not need to urge any lady further thau 
her inclinations carry her. You will forgive me, Miss Bellenden; 
but your present distress augurs ill for my brother’s future hap- 
piness, and 1 must needs say' that he does not ment all tlicso ex- 
pressions of dislike and dolour, and that tliey seem an odd return 
for an attachment which he has manifested so long, and in so 
many ways.” 

" You are right, Lady Emily,” said Edith, drying her eyes, and 
endeavouring to resume her natural manner, though still betrayed 
by her fadtermg voice and the paleness of her cheeks — " you are 
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quite right — Lord Evondalc mcnta such usage from no one, least 
of all from her whom he has honoured with Ins regard. But if I 
liavo given way, for the last time, to a sudden and irresistible 
burst of feeling, it is my consolation, Lady Emily, that your bro- 
ther knows the cause ; that I have hid nothing from him, and 
that he at least is not apprehensive of finding in Edith Bellenden 
a wife undeserving of lus affection. But still you are right, and 
I merit your censure for indulging for a moment finntless regr^'t 
and painful remunbrances It shall be so no longer: my lot is 
cast with Evandah , and with him 1 am resolved to bear it No- 
thuig shall in futni>‘ occur to excite his complaints, or the re- 
sentment of his relations ; no idle recollections of other days shall 
intervene to prevent the zealous and affectionate discharge of my 
duty; no vain illusions recall the memory of other days’* 

As she spoke these words, she slowly raised her eyes, whicli 
had bi‘fore been hidden by her liand, to the latticed window of 
her apartment, which Avas partly open, uttered a dismal shriek, 
and fainted. Lady Emily turned her eyes m the same direction, 
but saw only the shadow of a man, Avhicli seemed to disappear 
from the w’indoAV, and, terriHcd more by the state of Edith than 
by tlic apparition she had herself witnessed, she uttered shnek 
upon shriek for assistance. Her brother soon arrived with the 
cliaplain and Jenny Dennison, but strong and vigorous remedies 
were necessary ere they could recall Mias Bellenden to sense and 
motion. Even then her language was wild and incoherent. 

Press me no farther,’* she said to Lord Evandale; "it cannot 
bo — Heaven and earth — the living and the dead, have leagued 
themselves against this ill-omened union. Take all 1 can give — 
my sisterly regard — my devoted friendship / will love you as a 
sister, and serve you as a bondswoman, but never speak to mo 
more of marriage *’ 

The astonishment of Lord Evandale may easily be conceived 

" Emily,*** he said to his sister, " th's is your doing — I was ac- 
cursed when I thought of bnngiiig you hero —some of your con-^ 
founded folly has driven her mad ! ** 

" On my word, brother,” answered Lady Emily, " you’re suf- 
ficient to drive all the women in Scotland mad. Because your 
mistress seems much disposed to jdt you, you quarrel with your 
sister, who has been arguing in your cause, and had brought her 
to a quiet hearing, when, all of a sudden, a man looked m at a 
window, whom her crazed sensibility mistook either for you or 
some one else, and has treated us gratis with an excellent tragic 
scene.” 

" What manl What window said Lord Evandale, in impa-> 
tient di^leasure. " Miss Bellenden is incapable of triflmg witli 
me ; — and yet what else could have” 

" Hush ! hush !” said Jenny, whose interest lay particulai'ly in 
shifting further inquiry; " for Heaven’s sake, my lord, speak low, 
for my lady begins to recover.” 
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Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to herself than sliu 
begged, in a feeble voice, to be left aluiio witli Lord Evandale. 
All retreated, — Jenny with her usual air of officious simplicity 
— Lady Emily and the chaplain with that of a\^akcued curiosity. 
No sooner had diey left the apartment, than Editli beckoned Lord 
Evandale to sit beside her on the couch ; her next motion was to 
take lus hand, in spite of his sui prised resistance, to her hps; her 
last was to sink from her seat and to clasp his knees. 

" Forgi\e me, my lord she exclaimed — Forgive me! — I 
must deal most untruly by you, and break a .solemn engagement. 
You have my friendship, my highest regard, my most sim-ero 
gratitude — You haA^e more; you have my word and my faith — 
But O, forgive me, for the fault is not mine — you have not my 
love, and 1 cannot marry y ou without a sin ! ’* 

" You dream, my dearest Edith!” said Evandale, perplexed 
in tlie utmost degree, — “ you let your imagination beguile you. 
Thus is but some delusion of an over-sensitive mind ; —the per- 
son whom y'ou preferred to me has been Jong m a better world, 
where your unavailing regret <‘aniiot iollow him, or, if it could, 
would only dimmish his happiness.” 

“ You are mistaken, Lord Evandale,” said Edith, solemnly. 
“ 1 am not a sleep-walker, or .i inad-woinan. No — 1 could not 
have believed troin any one what 1 have seen, liut having seen 
him, I must believe mine own ryes ” 

“Seen hm ^ — seen whom*” asked Lord Evandale, in great 
anxiety. 

“ Henry Morton,” replied Edith, iitteiing these two words as 
if they were her last, and very nearly fanitmg when she iiad 
done so. 

“ Miss j3ellcnden,” said Lord Evandale, “ you treat me like a 
fool or a child. If you repent your engagement to me,” ho con- 
tinued, indignantly, “ I am not a man to enforce it against your 
inclination ; but deal w'lth me as a man, and forbear tliis trifling.” 

He was about to go on, when he perceived, fiMra her quivering 
eye and pallid cheek, tliat nothing less than imposture was iuteiid- 
cd, and Uiat by wliatever means her imagination had been so im- 
pressed, it was really disturbed by unaflccted awe and terror. Ho 
cliangcd his tone, and exerted all his eloquence in endeavouring 
to sootlic and extract from her the secret cause of such terror. 

“ I saw him ! ” she repeated — “ I saw Henry Morton stand at 
tliat window, and look into tlic apartment at the moment 1 was 
on tlio point of abjuring him for ever. His face was darker, thin- 
ner, and paler than it was wont to be ; lus dress was a horseman's 
cloak, and hat looped down over his ffice ; his expression was like 
that he wore on that dreadful morning when he was examined 
by Claverhouse at Tillictudlem. Ask your sister, ask Lady Emily, 
if she did not see him as well as 1. — 1 know what has called him 
up — he came to upbraid me, that, while my heart was with him 
ui Uie deep and dead sea, 1 was about to give my band to an- 
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other. My lord, it is ended between you and me — be the conse- 
quences what they vrdl, ske cannot marry, whose union disturbs 
the I'epose of the dead.’** 

“ Good licavcn!” said E\andale, as he paced the room, half 
mad himself with surprise and vexation — her fine understand- 
ing must bo totally overthrown, and that by the efibrt which she 
has mado to comply with my ill-timed, though well-meant request. 
Without rest and attention her health is ruined for ever.” 

At tills moment the door opened, and Halliday, who had been 
Lord Evandale's [trincipal personal attendant since they both left 
the Guards on the Kevolution, stumbled into the room with a 
countenance as pal^- and ghastly as terror could paint it. 

** What is the matter next, Halliday * ” cried his master, start- 
ing up. Aliy discovery of the ” 

He had just recollection suificient to stop short in the midst of 
the dangerous sentence. 

No, sir,” said H.olliday, " it is not that, nor anything like that ; 
but 1 have seen a ghost • ” 

A ghost ! you eternal idiot ' ” said Lord Evandale, forced al- 
togetlicr out of his patience. Has all mankind sworn to go mad 
in order to drive mo so*— What ghost, you simpleton 1” 

“ The ghost of Hewy Morton, the whig captain at Bothwell 
Bridge,” replied llalliday " He passed by me like a fire-flaiight 
when 1 wa® in the garden ' ” 

“ Tills is mid-summer madness,” said Lord Evandalo, " or there 
is some strange villany afloat. — Jenny, attend your lady to her 
chamber, while 1 endeavour to find a clew to all this.” 

But Lord Evandale’s inquiries were in vam. Jenny, who might 
have given (had she chosen) a very satisfartory explanation, had 
an interest to leave the matter in darkness; and mterest was a 
matter which now weighed principally with Jenny, i-ince the pos- 
session of an active and affectionate husband in her own proper 
right had ^together allayed her spirit of coquetry. She had made 
the best use of the lirst moments of confusion hastily to remove 
all traces of any one having slept in the apartment adjoining to 
tlie parlour, and even to erase the mark of iootsteps beneath the 
window through which she conjectured Morton’s face had been 
seen, while attempting, ere he left the garden, to gain one look 
at her whom lie had so long loved, and was now on the point of 
losing for over. That he had parsed Halliday in the garden was 
equally clear; and she learned from her elder boy, whom she had 
employed to have the stranger’s horse saddled and ready for his 
departure, that he had rushed into the stable, thrown the child a 
broad gold piece, and, mounting his horse, had ridden witli fear- 
fiil rapidity down towards the Clyde. The secret was, therefore, 
in their own family, and Jenny was resolved it should remain so. 

For, to be sure,” she raid, " although her lady and Halliday 
ken’d Mr Morton by broad daylight, tlut was nae reason I sxild 
* }^Q\»^t---8upTp(>$ed Apparition qfMorUm* 
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own to kenning him in the gloamir.g and by candlelight, and him 
keeping his face frae Cuddio and me a’ the time.” 

So she stood rc^^olutely upon tlie negative when examined hy 
Lord Evandale. As for Halliday, he could onl\ say, that as lie 
entered the garden-door, the supposed apparition met him walk- 
ing swiftly, and with a Msage on w hich anger and grief appeared 
to be contending. 

“ He knew him well,” he said, having been repeah'dly guard 
upon him, and obliged to write down Ins marks of stature and 
visage in case of escape. And there were lew faces like Ulr Moi- 
ton’b.” Hut wdiat should make him haunt the country where he 
was neither hanged nor shot, he, tlie said llalhda}, did not pre- 
tisid to conceive. 

Lady Emily confesstnl she had seen the face of a man at tlu' 
window, but her evidence w'ent no fartlier. John Giidyill deponed 
vd novit in mnsa He had left liis gardening to get his inoniing 
dram just at the time when the apparition had taken place. Lady 
Emily’s servant was waiting ordcis in the kitchen, and there was 
not another being within a quarU^r of a mile of the house. 

Lord Evandale retiirucd, perplexed and dissatisfied in the 
highest degree at beholding a plan which he thought necessary 
not less for the protection of Edith in conting<Mit circumstances, 
than for the assurance of his own hapjiiness, and wliich he had 
brought so very near perfection, thus broken off without any 
apparent or rational cause. His knowledge of Editli’s character 
set her beyond the suspicion of covering any capricious cliange 
of deterimnation by a pretended vision. Hut he would have set 
the apparition down to the influence of an overstrained imagma 
tion, agitated by the circuinstancea in which she had so suddenly 
been placed, bad it not been for tbe coinciding testimony of Hal- 
liday, wlio had no reason for thinking of Morton more thau any 
other person, and knew nothing of Miss Bellciidcn’s vision when 
he promulgated his own. On the other hand, it seemed in the 
highest dcgi'i'O improbable that Morton, so long and so vainly 
sought after, and wlio was, with such good reason, supposed to 
be lost when the Vryheid of Rotterdam went down with crew and 
passcngeis, should be alive and lurking in this country, where 
tJiere w'as no longer any reason why^ he should not openly show 
himself, since the present Government favoured his party in 
politics. When Lord Evandale reluctantly brought himself to 
communicate tliese doubts to tlic chaplain, in order to obtain his 
opinion, he could only obtain a long lecture on demonology, in 
which, after quoting Delrio, and Burtboog, and De L'Anere, ou 
tlie subject of apparitions, togetlier with sundry civilians and 
common lawyers on the nature of testimony, the learned gentle- 
man expressed his definite and determined opinion to be, either 
that there had been an actu.al apparition of the deceased Henry 
Morton’s spirit, the possibility of which he was, as a divine and 
a philosopher, neither fully prepared to admit or to deny \ or else, 
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that the said Henry Morton, being still in rerum natura, had 
appeared in his proper person that morning; or, finally, that 
some strong deceptio visue, or striking similitude of person, had 
deceived tlie eyes of Miss Bellenden and of Thomas Halliday. 
Which of these was the most probable hypothesis, the Doctor 
declined to pronounce, but expressed himself ready to die in the 
opinion that one or other of them had occasioned that morning’s 
disturbance. 

Lord Evandale soon had additional cause for distressful anxiety. 
Miss Bellenden declared to bo dangerously ill. 

1 will not leave this place,” he exclahned, till she is pro- 
nounced to bo in Haicty. 1 neither can nor ought to do so ; for 
whatever may have been the immediate occasion of her i Uncss, I 
gavo the first cause for it by my unhappy solicitation.” 

He established himself, therefore, as a guest in the family, which 
the presence of his sister as well as of Lady Margaret Bellenden 
(who, in despite of her rheumatism, caused herself to bo trans- 
ported thither when she heard of her grand-daughter’s illness), 
rendered a step equally natural and delicate. And thus he anx- 
iously awaited, until, without injury to her health, Edith could 
sustain a final explanation ere liis departure on his expedition. 

“ She shall never,” said the generous young man, " look on 
her engagement witli me as the means of fettering her to a union, 
the idea of which seems almost to unhinge her uudcrstiuiding.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ah, happy hillfi * — ah, plpaaing shades ! 

Ah, flelds beloved in vnin ' 

Wikore once my careless ciuldhood stray’d, 

A stranger jet to pain, 

- Ode on a distont prospeot qf Eton College. 

It is not by corporal wants and infirmities only that men of 
the most distinguished talents are levelled, during their lifetime, 
with the common mass of mankind. There are periods of mental 
agitation when the firmest of mortals must be ranked with the 
weakest of his brethren ; and when, in paying the general tax of 
humanity, his distresses are even aggravated by feeling tliat he 
transgresses, in the indulgence of his gi*ief, the rules of religion 
and philosophy, by which he endeavours in genei’al to regulate 
his passions and his actions. It was during such a paroxysm that 
the unfortunate Morton left Fairy-Knowc. To know tiiat his 
long-loved and still-beloved Editli, whose image had filled lus 
mind for so many years, was on the point of marriage to his 
early rival, who had laid claim to her heart by so many services, 
as hardly left her a title to refuse his addresses, bitter as the 
inteiligenoQ was, yet came not as an unexpected blow. 
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During his residonce abroad be had once written to Edith. It 
was to bid her farewell for ever, and to conjure her to forget 
him. He had requested her not to answer his letter, yet he half 
hoped, for many a day, that she might transgress his injunction. 
The letter never reached her to whom it was addressed, and 
Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, could only conclude himself 
laid aside and forgotten, according to his own self-denying re- 
quest. All that ho had heard of their mutual relations since liis 
return to Scotland, prepared him to expect that he could only 
look upon Miss Bcllcnden as the betrothed bride of Lord Evan- 
dalc ; and, even if freed from the burden of obligation to the 
latter, it would still have been inconsistent with Morton’s gene- 
rosity of disposition to disturb their arrangements, by attempting 
Bie assertion of a claim, proscribed by absence, never sanctioned 
by the consent of friends, and barred by a thousand circumstan- 
ces of difficulty. Why, then, did he seek the cottage which their 
broken fortunes had now rendered the retreat of Lady Margaret 
Bellendeti and her grand-daughter? Ho yielded, we are under 
tlio necessity of acknowledging, to the impulse of an mconsistent 
wish, which many might have felt in his situation. 

Accident apprized him, while travelling towards his native 
district, tliat the ladies, near whose mansion he must necessarily 
pass, were absent ; and leammg that Cuddle and his wife acted 
as their pnncipal domestics, he could not resist pausing at their 
cottage, to learn, if possible, the real progress which Lord Evan- 
dale had made in the aifections of Miss Bellonden — alas I no 
longer his Edith. This rash experiment ended os we have re- 
lated, and he parted from the house of Fairy-Knowe, conscious 
that he was still beloved by Edith, yet compelled, by faith and 
honour, to relinquish her for ever. With what feelings he must 
have listened to the dialogue between Lord Evandale and Edith, 
the greater part of which he involuntarily overheard, the reader 
must conceive, for we dare not attempt to describe them. An 
hundred times he was tempted to burst upon their interview, or 
to exclaim aloud, " Edith, 1 yet live — and as often the recol- 
lection of her plighted troth, and of the debt of gratitude which 
he owed Lord Evandale (to whose influence witli Claverhouse he 
justly ascribed his escape from torture and from death), with- 
held him from a rashness which might indeed have involved all 
in further distress, but gave little prospect of forwarding his own 
happiness. Ho repressed forcibly these selflsh emotions, tliough 
with an agony which thrilled his every nerve. 

“ No, Edith ! ** was his internal oath, " never will I add a thorn 
to thy pillow — That which Heaven has ordained, let it be; and 
let mo not add, by my selflsh sorrows, one atom’s weight to the 
burden thou hast to bear. I was dead to thee when thy reso- 
lution was adopted; and never — never sUalt thou know tliat 
Henry Morton still lives ! ” 

Ab he formed this resolution, diffident of his own power to keep 
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it, and seeking that firmness in flight which was every moment 
shaken by his continuing within hearing of Edith’s voice, he 
hastily rushed from his apartment by the little closet and tho 
sashed door which led to the garden. 

But flrmly as lie thought his resolution was fixed, he could not 
leave the spot whero the last tones of a voice so beloved still 
vibrated on his car, without endeavouring to avail himself of the 
opportunity which the parlour window afflirded, 1o steal one last 
glance at the lovely speaker. It was in this attempt, made while 
Edith seemed to h ive her eyes unalterably bent u])on the ground, 
that Morton’s prc'ii nee waa detected by her raising them sud- 
denly. So soon as Jier wild scream made this known to tho un- 
fortunate object of a passion so constant, and winch seemed so 
ill-fated, he hurried from tho place as if pursued by the furies. 
He passed llalliday in the ga^en without recognising, or even 
being sensible that he had seen him, threw himself on his horse, 
and, by a sort of instinct rather than recollection, took the first 
by-road in preference to the public route to Hamilton. 

In all probability this prevented Lord Evandale from learning 
that he was actually in existence 3 for the news that the High- 
landers had obtained a decisive victory at Killiccrankie, had 
occasioned an accurate look-out to be Kept, by order of tlio Go- 
vernment, on all the pjisaea, for fear of some commotion among 
the Lowland Jacobites. They did not omit to post sentinels on 
Bothwcll Bridge, and as these men had not seen any traveller 
pass westward m that direction, and as, besides, their comrades 
stationed in the village of Both well were equally positive that 
^onc had gone eastward, the appantiou, 111 tlie existence of which 
Edith and Halliday were equally positive, became yet more 
mysterious in the judgment of Lord Evaiidnle, who was finally 
inclined to settle in the belief, that tho heated and disturbed 
imagination of Edith had summoned up tlie pham >m she stated 
herself tq have seen, and that Halliday had, in some unaccount- 
able maimer, been infected by the same superstition. 

Meanwhile, the by-path which Morton pursued, with all the 
speed which his vigorous hoTBe could exert, brought him in a 
very few seconds to the brink of the Clyde, at a spot marked 
with the feet of horses, who were conducted to it as a watering- 
place. Tho steed, urged as he was to the gallop, did not pause 
a single instant, but, throwing himself into tho river, was soon 
beyond his depth. The plunge which the animal made as his feet 
quitted the ground, with the feeling that the cold water rose 
above his s^old-belt, W'ere the first mcidents which recalled 
Morton, whose movements had been hitherto mechanical, to the 
necessity of taking measures for preserving himself and the noble 
animal wliich he bestrode. A ^rfect master of all manly ex- 
orcises, tlie management of a horse in water was as familiar to 
him as when upon a meadow. He directed the animal’s course 
somewhat down the stream towards a low plain, or holm, which 
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seemed to fromiso an easy egress from tho river. In the first 
and second attempt to get on shore, the horse was frustrated bv 
the nature of the gi'ouiid, and nearly fell backwards on his rider. 
The instinct of self-preservation seldom fails, ex^en in the most 
desperate circumstances, to recall the human mind to some de- 
gree of equipoise, unless when altogether distracted by terror, 
and Morton was obliged to the danger in which he was placed for 
complete* recovery of his self-possession. A third ath'mpt, at a 
spot more carefully and judiciously selected, succeeded better 
than the former, and placed the horse and Ins rider m safety 
upon the farther and left-hand bank of the Clyde. 

“ But whither,'’ said Morton, in the bitterness of his heart, 
“ am I now to direct my course* or rather, what does it signify 
to which point of the Compass a wretch so forlorn betakes him- 
self* I would to God, could the wish be without a sin, that these 
dork wati*rs had flowed over me, and drowned my recollection of 
that which w’as, and that which is!” 

The sense of impatience, which the disturbed state of his feel- 
ings had occasiohcd, bciirccly had vented itself in tliebc violent 
expressions, ere he was btinck with shame at having given wa^ 
to such a paroxysm. He remembered how signally the life which 
he* now held so lightly in the bitterness of Ins disappointment, 
hail been preserved tlirongh the almost ineessant perils which 
had beset him since he entered upon his public career. 

I am a fool ’ ” he said, and worse than a fool, to set light by 
that existence wliicli Heaven has so often pri*8ei*ved in the most 
marvellous manner ' Somctiiing there yet remains for me in this 
world, w'ere it only to bear mj soitows like a man, and to aid 
tliose who nee<l my assistance. What have I seen — what have I 
lieard, but the very conclusion of tliat winch I knew was to hap- 
pen? They” — (he durst not utter their names oven in sohloqu}) 
— " they are embarrassed and in difficulties. She is stripped 
of her iuhcritance, and he seems ruslimg ou somi^ dangcious 
cancer, with which, but for t|ie low voice in which he spoke, 1 
might have become acquainted. Arc there no means to aid or to 
warn them?” 

As he pondered upon this topic, forcibly withdrawing bis mind 
ffom his own disappointment, and compelling his attention to the 
affairs of Edith and her betrothed husband, the letter of Burlej , 
long forgotten, suddenly rushed on his memory, bke a ray of light 
darting through a mist. 

“ Their rum must have been his w'ork,” was his internal con- 
clusion. If it can he repaired, it must bo tlirough his means, or 
by mfonnation obtained from him. 1 will searcli him out. btem, 
crafty, and enthusiastic as he is, my plain and downright recti- 
tude of purpose has more than once prevailed with him. I will 
seek him out, at least ; and who knows what influence the mfor- 
■nation I may acquire from him may have on the fortunes of 
those, whom I shall never see more, and who wiU probably never 
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learn that I am now suppressing my own gricfi to add, if poscdble, 
to their happiness.’' 

Animated by these hopos^ though the foundation was but slight, 
he sought tho nearest way to the high>road; and as all the tracks 
through tho valley were known to him since he hunted through 
them in youth, ho had no other difficulty than that of surmount- 
lag one or two enclosures, ere he found himself on the road to 
the small burgh where tho feast of the popinjay had been cele- 
brated. He journejc'd in a state of mind sad indeed and dejected, 
yet relieved from ita earlier and more intolerable state of an- 
^ish; for virtuous elution and manly disinterestedness seldom 
fail to restore tranquillity even where they cannot create happi- 
ness. lie turned his thoughts with strong effort upon tlie means 
of discovering Burley, and the chance there was of extracting 
from him any knowledge which he might possess favourable to 
her in whose cause ho mterested liimsclf, and at length formed 
tlio resolution of guiding himself by the circumstances in which 
he might discover the object of his quest, trusting, that, from 
Cuddle’s account of a schism betwixt Burley and his brethren of 
tlie presbyterian persuasion, he might find him less raucorously 
disposed against Miss Bellcnden, and inclined to exert Ihe power 
which he asserted himself to possess over her fortunes, more 
favourably than heretofore. 

Noontide liad passed away, when our traveller found himself 
in the neighbourhood of his deceased uncle’s habitation of Miln- 
wood. It rose among glades and groves that were chequered 
with a thousand early recollections of joy and sorrow, and made 
upon Morton tliat mournful impression, soft and affecting, yet 
wittial suotliing, which the sensitive mind usually receives from 
a return to the haunts of childhood and early youtli, after having 
experienced the vicissitudes and tempests of public life. A strong 
desire came upon him to visit the hou^ itself 

** Old AUson,” he thought, will not know me, more tlian tlie 
honest couple whom 1 saw yesterday, i may indulge my curiosity, 
and proceed on my journey, without her having any knowledge 
of my existence. *1 think they said my uncle had bequeathed 
to her my family mansion. Well — be it so. I have enough to 
sorrow for, to enable me to dispense with lamenting such a ffisap- 
pomtment os that ; and yet methinks he has chosen an odd suc- 
cessor in my grumbling old dame, to a hue of respectable, if not 
distinguished, ancestry. Let it be as it may, 1 will visit the old 
mansion at least once more.” 

Tlie house of Milnwood, even in its best days, had nothing 
cheerful about it, but its gloom appeared to be doubled under the 
auspices of tlie old housekeeper. Everything, indeed, was in re- 
pair ; there were no slates deficient upon the steep grey roof, and 
no pones broken in the narrow windows. But me grass in the 
court-yard looked as if the foot of man had not been there for 
years ; the doors were carefully locked, and that which admitted 
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to the hall seemed to have been shut for a length of time^ since 
the spiders had fairly drawn their webs over the door-way and 
the staples. Living sight or sound there was none, until, after 
much knocking, Morton heard tlic little window, through which 
it was usual to reconnoitre visitors, open with much caution. The 
face of Alison, puckered with some score of wrinkles, in addition 
to those with which it was furrowed when Morton left Scotland, 
now presented itself, enveloped in a from under the protec- 
tion ot which some of her grey tresses liad escaped in a manner 
more pictui’esque than beautiful, while her shrill tremulous voice 
demanded the cause of tho knocking. 

** I wish to speak an instant with ono Alison Wilson, who re- 
sides here,” said Henry. 

** She ^s no at hame the day,” answ^ered Mrs Wilson, in propria 
persona, the state of whose liead-dress, perhaps, inspired her with 
tliis direct mode of denying herself ; " and ye are but a mislcar'd 
person to apeer for lier in sic a manner. Yo might hae had an M 
under your belt for Mistress Wilson of Milnwood.” 

I beg pardon,” said Morton, intcraally smiling at finding in 
old Ailie the same jealousy of disrespect which she used to cx- 
lubit upon former occasions — I beg pardon; — I am but a 
stranger in this country, and have beisi so long abroad tliat I 
have almost forgotten my own language.” 

“ Did ye come frae foreign p.irtb 1” siiid Ailie ; " then maybe 
ye may hae heard of a young gentleman of this country that they 
qa* Henry Morton ! ” 

“ I have heard,” said Morton, " of such a name in Germany.” 

Then bide a woe bit where yo arc, friend — or stay — gang 
round by tho back o’ the house, and yo’ll find a laigh door; it’s 
on the latch, for it’s never barred till sunset. Ye’ll open ’t— and 
tak care ye diiina fa’ ower the tub, for tlie entry’s dark — and 
tlieu ye’ll turn to the right, and tlien ye’ll baud straught for- 
ward, and then ye ’ll turn to the right again, and ye ’ll tak heed 
o’ the cellar stairs, and then yeTl be at the door o’ the little 
kitchen — it’s a* the kitchen that’s at Milnwood now— and I’ll 
come down t’ ye, and whate’er ye wad say to Mistress Wilson yc 
may very safely tell it to me.” 

A stranger might have had some difficulty, notwithstanding 
the minuteness of the directions supplied by Ailie, to pilot him- 
self in safety through tho dark labyrinth of passages that led 
from tho back-door to the little kitchen ; but Henry was too w'eil 
acquainted with the navigation of these straits to experience dan- 
ger, either £rom the Scylla which lurked on one side m sliape of 
a bucking tub, or tlie Cliarybdis which yawned on the other ui 
the profundity of a winding cellar-stair. His only impediment 
arose from the snarling and vehement barking of a small cocking 
spaniel, once his own property, but which, unlike to the faithful 
Argus, saw his master return from his wanderings without any 
symptom of recognition. 
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The little dogs and all ! ’* said Morton to himself, on being 

disowned by his former favountc “ 1 am so changed, that no 

breathing creature that I liave known and loved will now acknow - 
ledge rao ! ** 

At this moment ho liad reached the kitchen, and soon after 
tlie tread of Alison’s high heels, and the pat of the crutch- 
handled cane, which served at once to prop and to guide her 
footsteps, were heard upon the stairs, an annunciation which con- 
tinued for some time ere she fairly reached the kitchen. 

Morton had, tin refore, time to survey the slender preparations 
for housekeeping mIocIi were now sufheient lu the house of his 
antHistors. The fire^ though coals arc plenty in that neighbour- 
hood, was husbanded with the closest attention to economy of 
fuel, and the smaU pipkin, in which was preparing tho dinner of 
the old woman and her maid -of-all- work, a girl of twelve years 
old, intimated, by its thin and watery vapour, that Ailie liad not 
mended her cheer witli her improved fortune. 

When slie entered, the Iicad which nodded with self-import- 
ance — the features in which an irriUblc peevishness, acquired 
by habit and iii<lulgenec, strove with a temper naturally affec- 
tionate and good-natured- -the coif — the apron - the blue checked 
gown, were all those of old Ailie; but laced pinners, hastily put 
on to meet the stranger, with some otlier trifling articles of de- 
coration, marked the difference between Mra Wilson, hfereiitnx 
of Milnwood, and the housekeeper of the late proprietor. 

“ What were ye pleased to want wi’ Mrs Wilson, sir? — [ am 
Mrs Wilson,” was her first address; for the five minutes time 
which slie had gained for the business of the toilette, entitled her, 
she conceived, to assiiine the full merit of her illustnouH name, 
and shine forth on her guest in uucliastciud Bpkadoiir. Mor- 
ton’s sensations, confounded between the past and pi'cseiit, fairly 
confused him so much, that he would have had di oculty in an- 
swenng her, even if ho had known well what to say But as he 
had not delerniiiied what character ho was to adopt while con- 
cealing that winch was properly his own, he had an additional 
reason for remaining silent. Mrs Wilson, in perplexity, and with 
some apprehension, repeated her question. 

What were yo pleased to want wi’ me, sir* — Ye said ye 
kon’d Mr Harry Morton?” 

" Paidon me. madam,” answerc'il Henry ; ** it was of one Silas 
Morton I spoke.” 

The old woman’s countenance fell. 

" It was Ills fatlier, tlien, ye kent o’, the brother o* the late 
Milnwood? Yc camia mind him abroad, 1 wad think; — he w'as 
come hame afore ye wore bom. 1 thought yc liad brought me 
news of poor Maistcr Harry.” 

" It was from my father 1 learned to know Colonel Morton,” 
said Henry ; — of the son 1 know little or nothing j rumour says 
he died abroad on his passage to Holland.” 
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" That’s ower like to be true,” wiid the old woman, with a 
sigh, “ and mony a tear it’s cost my auld oen. Uis uncle, poor 
gCMitleman, just sough’d avia wi’ it in his mouth, lie had been 
gieing me pi*eceeze directions anent the brt*ad, and the wine, and 
tlic brandy, at his burial, and how often it was to be handed round 
the company — (lor, dead or alive, ho was a pnuh*nt, frugal, pains- 
taking man), and then ho said, said he, ‘ Aiho’ (he aye ca’d me 
Ailie — wc wore auld acquaintance) — ‘ Ailie, take ye care ami 
baud tlie gear wed llicgithor ; for the name of Morton of Mihi- 
wood’s gane out like tlie last 'aoiigli of an auld sang.’ And sao 
he fell out o’ ae dwam into another, and ne'er spak a word inair, 
unless it wore suniethiiig we cou’dna mak out, about a dipped 
candle Ijoing gudo eneugh to see to dec* wi’ ; - he eou’d ne’er bide 
to see .1 moulded ane, and there was anc, by ill luck, on the 
table. ’ 

While Mis Wilson was thus detailing the last moments of the 
old miser, Morton was pressingl> engaged in diverting the assi- 
duous curiosity of the dog, wliuli, recovered from his first sur- 
prise, and combining former recollections, had, alter much snuffing 
and examination, begun a course of capcniig and jumping upon 
the stranger wincli tlireatcncd every instant to betiay him. At 
length, in the urgency of Ins impatience, Morton could not for- 
bear exclaiming, in a tone of hasty inipatjcncc, “ Down, Elphin ! 
down, sir’" 

“ Ve ken onr dog's name,” said the old lad>, struck with 
great and sudden surprise — “ye ken our dog’s name*, audit’s 
no a common ane. And the ereatui^ kens jou, too,” she con- 
tinued, 111 a more agitated and shriller tone — “ God guide us! 
it's my am bairii ! ” 

So saying, the poor old woman threw herself around Morton’.s 
neck, clung to Imn, kissod Inni as if he had been actually her 
child, and wept for jo^. There was no parrying tlie discovery, if 
he could have luul tlie heart to attempt any tuitiier disguise. Ho 
returned th<* embrace with the most grateful wanntJi, and an- 
swered — 

“ I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all jour kind- 
ness, past and present, and to rejoice that there is at least one 
friend to wcleome me to my native country.” 

“ Friends exclaimed Ailie — “ye’ll hae mony friends — y'e’ll 
hae mony friends ; fov ye will line gear, hinny^ — ye will liae gear. 
Heaven mak ye a gude guide o’t I- But, eh, sirs ! ” she continued, 
pushing him back from her with her trembling hand and shrivelled 
arm, and gazing in his face, as if to read, at more convenient dis- 
tance, the ravages which soirovv rather than time had made on 
his face — “Eh, sii-s' ye’re sair alten'd, Imiiiy; your face is 
turned pale, and your een arc sunken, and your bonny red-and- 
white cheeks are turned a’ dark and sun-buiT.t. O, weary on tlie 
wars! mony’s the comely face they destroy. And when cam ye 
here, hinny? — and where hae ye been? — and what hae ye been 
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doing? — and wliat for did ye na write to us? — and how cam ye 
to pass yoursell for dead? — and what for did ye come creopin* to 
yoi^ ain house as if ye had been an unco body, to gie poor auld 
AJlie sic a start?” slie concluded, smiling tlirough her tears. 

It was some time ere Morton could overcome his own emotion 
so as to ^ive the kind old woman tho information which we shah 
communicate to our readers in Uie next Chapter. 


CIlAlPTER XL. 

Aumerlc that was, 

Hut that is gone fur being ]tic?ijrd’s friend ; 

And, uiudaui, you uuiat call him Itutljud now. Jticfuird II 

^ The scene of explanation was hastily removed from the little 
kitchen to Mrs Wilson’s own matted room ; the very same which 
she had occupied as housekeeper, and which sho continued to 
retain. It was,” she said, “ better s<*cured against sifting winds 
than the liall, wliich she had found dangerous to her rheuma- 
tisms, and it was more tilting for her use than the late Miln wood’s 
apartment, honest man, wlncli gave her sad thoughts and as 
for the great oak parlour, it was never opened but to be aired, 
washed, and dusted, according to the hivariable practice of tho 
family, unless upon tlieir most solemn festivals. In the matted 
room, therefore, they were settled, suri'ounded by pickle-pots and 
conserves of all liinds, which the ci-devant housekeeper conti- 
nued to compound, out of mere habit, although neither she lier- 
self, nor any one else, ever partook of the comfits whicli she so 
regularly prepared. 

Morton, adapting his narrative to the comprehension of his 
auditor, informed her briefly of the wreck of the \ ^ssel, and the 
loss of all hands, excepting two or three common seamen, w'ho 
had early wcured tho skiff, and were just putting off from Hie 
vessel when be leaped fixim the deck into their boat, and unex- 
pectedly, as well as contrary to their inclination, made himself 
partner of their voyage and of their safety. Lauded at Flushing, 
he was fortunate enough to meet with an old officer who had been 
in service with his father. By his advice, he shunned gomg im- 
mediately to the Hague, but forw.srded his letters to the court of 
the Stadtholder. 

« Our Pnnee,” said the veteran, “ must as yet keep terms with 
his iatlier-in-law, and with your King Charles ; and to approach 
him in the cliaracter of a Scottish malecontcnt would render it 
imprudent for him to distinguish you by liia favour. Wait, there- 
fore, his orders, without forcing yourself on his notice ; observe 
the strictest prudence and retirement ; assume for the present a 
different n^e ; shun the company of the British exiles ; and| de- 
pend upon it, you will not repent your prudence,” 
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The old friend of Silae Morton argued justly. After a con- 
siderable time had elapsed, the Prince of Orange, in a progi*e8e 
tlirough the United States, came to the town where Morton, im- 
patient at his situation and the incognito which he was obliged 
to observe, still coutuiued, nevertheless, to be a resident. He 
had an hour of private interview asrign^, in which the Prince 
expressed himself highly pleased with his intelligence, his pru- 
dence, and the liberal view which he seemed to take of the fac- 
tions of his native country, their motives and tlieir purposes. 

“ I w'ould gladly,” said Wilham, ‘^attach you to my own per- 
son, but that cannot be without giving oflcnce in England. But 
1 will do as much for you, as well out of respect for the senti- 
ments ^011 have expressed, as for the recommendations you ha\’e 
brought me. Here is a‘ commission m a Swiss regiment at pre- 
sent in garrison in a distant province, whore you will meet few or 
none of your countrymen. Continue to be Captain Melville, and 
let the name of Morton sleep till better days.” 

“Tlius began my fortune,” continued Morton; “and my ser- 
vices have, on various occasions, h(‘cn distmgiiislicd by his Royal 
Highness, until the moment that brought him to Britain os our 
political deliverer, IIis commands must excuse my silence to my 
few friends in Scotland ; and I wonder not at tlie report of niy 
death, considering the wreck of the vessel, and that 1 found no 
occasion to use the letters of exchange with which I w^as fiimislied 
by the liberality of some of them — a circumstance which must 
liave confirmed tlie belief tliat I had pcnslied.” 

“ But, deal* hinny,” asked Mrs AA ilson, “ did ye find nae Scotch 
body at the Pi nice of Oraiiger^s court that kcu’d yel I wad hae 
thought Morton o’ Milnwood was keiiM a’ through the country.” 

“ I was jmrposely engaged in distant service,” said Morton, 
“ until a period wlien few, without as deep and kind a motive of 
interest as yours, Ailie, would have known the striplmg Morton 
in Major-General Melville.” 

“ Malville was your mother’s name,” said Mrs Wilson; “but 
Morton sounds far bonnier in my auld lugs. And when ye tak 
up the lairdship, yc maun tak the auld name and designation 
again.” 

“ I am like to be in no haste to do either the one or the other, 
Ailie, for I have some reasons for the present to conceal my being 
alive from every one but you ; and as for the lairdship of Miin- 
wood, it is in as good hands.” 

“ As gude hands, hmny!” re-echoed Ailie ; “I’m hopefu* you 
are no meaning mine ? The rents and the lands are but a sair 
fash to me. And I ’m ower failed to tak a helpmate, though Wylie 
Mactrickit the Avritor was very pressing, and spak very civilly ; 
but I’m ower auld a cat to draw that strae before me — he canna 
whilhwhaw me as he ’s dune mony a ane. And then 1 thought 
aye ye wad come back, and 1 would get my pickle meal and my 
soup milk, and keep a’ things right about ye as I used to do in 
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your puir uncle’s time, and it wad be just pleasure enough for 
me to see ye thrive and guide the gear canny — Ye’ll hae learned 
that in Holland, I ’se warrant, for they ’re thrifty folk there, as I 
hear tell. — But ye’ll be for keeping rather a mair house than 
puir auld Milnwood that’s gane ; and, indeed, 1 would approve o’ 
your eating butcher-meat maybe as afteii as three times a-week 
— it keeps the wind out o’ the staiiiack.” 

‘‘ We will talk of all this another time,” said Morton, sur- 
prised at the generosity upon a large scale, which mingled m 
Ailie’s thoughts juid actions with liabitual and sordid parsimony, 
and at the odd ci/ntrast between her love of saving and indiffer- 
ence to sclf-acquHicioii. “ You must know,” he continued, “ that 
I am in this <*ountry only for a few days on some special business 
ot importance to the Government, and therefore, Ailio, not a 
word of having seen me. At some other time I will acquamt you 
fully with my motives and intentions.” 

“ E’en be it sae, my jo,” replied Ailie ; I can keep a secret 
like my neighbours; and weel auld Milnwood ken’d it, honest 
man, for he tauld me where he keepit Ins gear, and that’s what 
nuist folk like to hae as pri\ato as possibly may be. — But come 
awa wi’ me, hinny, till 1 show ye the oak-parlour how grandly it’s 
keepit, just .18 if ye had been expected hamc every day — I loot 
nacbody sort it but my am hands. It was a kind o’ divertisement 
to me, though whiles the tear wan into my ee, and 1 said to 
mysell, what needs 1 fash wi’ grates, and carpets, and cushions, 
and the muckle brass candlesticks, onymair^ for tlicy’ll ne’er 
come liame tliat aught it riglitfiilly.” 

With these words she hauled Inm away to tins sanettim sane- 
tommy the serubbmg and cleaning whereof was her daily em- 
ployment, as Its high state of good order eoustiiuted the very 
pride of her heart Morton, af> lie followed her into the room, 
underwent a rebuke for not “ dightuig his shune,' whicli showed 
tliat Ailie^had not relinquished her habits of authority. On en- 
tering the oak -parlour, he could not out recollect the feelings of 
solemn awe with which, when a boy, he liad been alfecU^d at his 
occasional and rare admission to an apartment, which he then 
supposed had not its equal save m the halls of princes. It may 
be readily supposed, that the worked-worated chairs, with their 
short ebony legs and long upright backs, had lost much of their 
influence over his mind ; tliat tlie large bi-ass and irons seemed 
diminished in splendour; that the green worsted tapestry ap- 
peared no masterpiece of the Arras loom; and that the room 
looked, on the whole, dark, gloomy, and disconsolate. Yet there 
were two objects, "The counterfeit presentment of two brothers,” 
which, dissimilar as those described by Hamlet, affected his mind 
with a variety of sensations. One full-length portrait represented 
his father, in complete armour, witli a countenance indicating his 
mascuhne and determined character ; aud the other set forth his 
uncle, in velvet aud brocade, looking as if he were ashamed of 
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liiB own finery, though entirely indebted for it to the liberality of 
the painter. 

" It was an idle fancy,” Ailie '«aid, “ to dress the honest auld 
man in thae expensive ikl-lalls that he ne’er wore in his life, 
instead o* his douce Raploch grey, and his band wi’ the narrow 

edRiDg.” 

In private, Morton could not help being much of her opinion; 
for anything approaching to the dross of a gentleman sate as ill 
on the ungainly person of his relative, as an open or generous 
expression would have done on his mean and money-making fea- 
tures. He now extricated himself from Ailic to visit some of his 
haunts in the neighbouring wood, while her own hands made an 
addition to the dinner she was preparing, — an incident no other- 
wise remarkable than as it coat the life of a fowl, which, for any 
event of less importance than the arrival of Henry Morton, 
might have cackled on to a good old age, ore Ailie could have 
been guilty of the extravagance of killing and dressing it. The 
meal was seasoned by talk of old tunes, and by the plans which 
Ailie laid out for futurity, iii which she assigned her young mas- 
ter all the prudential habits of her old one, and planned out tho 
dexterity w'ith which she was to exercise her duty as goveriiante. 
Morton let the old woman enjoy her day-dreams and castle- 
bmldiiig during moments of sueh pleasuix*, and deferred, till some 
fitter occasion, the coinmiiiiicatioii of his purpose again to return 
and spend his life upon the Continent 

His next care was to lay aside his miUtary dress, wliicli he 
considered likely to render more difiicult his reseai’ch* -i after 
Burley. He exchanged it for a grey doublet and cloak, ioi luerly 
his usual attire at Milnwood, and which Mrs Wilson produced 
from a chest of walnut-tree, wherein she had laid them aside, 
without forgetting carefully to brush and air them from time to 
time. Morton retained his sword and fire-arms, without which 
few persona tiHvellcd in those unsettled times. When he ap- 
peared m his new attire, Mrs Wilson was first thankful ^ that 
they fitted him sae decently, since, though he was nae fatter, yet 
he looked mair manly than when he was taen frae Milnwood.” 

Next she enlarged on tho advantage of saving old clothes to 
be what she called “ beet-masters to the new,” and was far ad- 
vanced in tlie history of a velvet cloak belonging to the late 
Milnwood, which had first been converted to a velvet doublet, 
and then into a pair of breeches, and appeared each time os good 
as new, when Morton interrupted her account of its transmigra- 
tion to bid her good-by. 

He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feelings, by express- 
ing the necessity he w'as under of proceeding on his journey that 
evening. 

“ And where are ye gaun ? — and wliat wad ye do that for! — 
and whar wad ye sleep but in your am house, after ye liae been 
sue mony years frae hame!” 
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** 1 feel all the unkindness of it, Ailie, but it must be so ; and 
tliat was the reason that I attempted to conceal myself from you, 
as I suspected you would not let me part from you so easily.” 

" But whar are ye gaun, then*” said Ailie, once more. " Saw 
e*er mortal een tlie like o* you, just to come ae moment, and flee 
awa like an arrow out of a bow the neistl” 

“ I must go down,” replied Morton, “ to Niel Blane the Piper's 
Howff ; he can give me a bed, I suppose?” 

« A bed?— I 'te warrant can he,” replied Ailie, “ and gar ye 
pay weel for't into the bargain. Laddie, 1 daresay ye Ime lost 
your wits in thao lot eign parts, to gang and gie siller for a supper 
and a bed, and mignt liae baitli for naethiiig, and thanks t'yo for 
accepting them.” 

" I assure you, Ailie,” said Moi*ton, desirous to silence her 
remonstrances, “ that this is a business of great importance, m 
which I may be a great gainer, and cannot possibly bo a loser.” 

" I dinna see how that can be, if you begin by gieiiig maybe 
the feck o' twal shillings Scots for your supjier ; but young folks 
are aye venturesome, and think to get siller that way. My piur 
anJd master took a surer gate, and never parted wi’ it when he 
liad anes gotten *t.” 

Persevering in his desperate resolution, Morton took leave of 
Ailie, and mounted his horse to proceed to the little town, after 
c^Kacting a solemn promise that she would conceal his return until 
slie agam saw or heard from him. 

“ I am not very extravagant,” was his natural reflection, as 
ho trotted slowly towards the town ; — “ but were Ailie and 1 to 
sot up house together, as she proposes, J think my profusion 
would break the good old creature’s heart before a week were 
out.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

■' ■ Wliere ’a the jolly host 

You told mo of ^ *T has been tuy ouatoiu erer 

To parley with mine host. Lover' t ProgrCfS 

Morton reached the borough town without meeting with any 
remarkable adventure, and alighted at the little inn. It had 
occurred to him more than once, while upon his journey, that 
his resumption of the dress which he had worn while a youth, 
although favourable to his views in other respects, might render 
it more difflcult for him to remain incognito. But a few years 
of campaigns and wandering had so changed his appearance, 
that he had great confidence that m the grown man, whose brows 
exhibited the traces of resolution and considerate thought, none 
would rbeognise tho raw and bashful stripling who won the game 
of the popinjay. The only chance was, that here and there some 
whig, whom he liad led to battle, might remember the Captain 
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of the Milnwood Marksmen ; but the risk, if there was any, coiild 
not be guarded against. 

The Howff seemed full and frequented as if possessed of all its 
old celebrity. The person and demeanour of Niel Blane, more 
fat and less civil than of yore, intimated that he had increased oh 
well in purse as in corpulence; for in Scotland, a landlord’s com- 
plaisance for his guests decreases m exact proportion to his nso 
in the world. His daughter had acquired the air of a dexterous 
bar-maid, undisturbed by the circumstances of love and war, so 
apt to perplex her in the exercise of her vocation. Both showed 
Morton the degree of attention which could have been expected 
by a stranger travelling without attendants, at a time when they 
were particularly the badges of distinction. He took upon him- 
self exactly tlio character Ins appearance presented, — went to 
the stable and saw his horse accommodated, — then returned to 
the house, and seating himself in the public room (for to request 
one to himself, would, m those days, have been thougbt an over- 
weening degree of conceit), ho found himself in the very apart- 
ment in which he had some years before celebrated his victory 
at the game of tlic popinjay, a jocular preferment which led to so 
many serious consequences. 

He felt himself, as may well be supposed, a niueli-changed 
man since that festivity; and yet, to look around him, the groups 
assembled m the llowif seemed not dissimilar to those which the 
same scene had formerly presented. Two or thi'eo burghers 
husbanded their ‘^di'ibbles o’ brandy;** two or three dragoons 
lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed the inactive times that 
allowed them no better cheer. Their Comet did not, mdeed, 
play at backgammon with the curate in his cassock, but he drank 
a little modicum of aqua mirabilis with tlie grey-cloakcd pres- 
byterian minister. The scene was another, and yet tlio same, 
differing only in persons, but corresponding in general character. 

“ Let the tide of the world wax or wane as it will,” Morton 
thought, as ho looked around him, ** enough will be found to fill 
the places which chance renders vacant ; and, in the usual occu- 
pations and amusements of life, human beings will succeed each 
otlier, as leaves upon the same tree, with the same mdividual 
difference and the same general i*esemblance.** 

After pausing a few minutes, Morton, whoso experience had 
taught him the readiest mode of securing attention, ordered a 
pint of claret, and, as tlio sniiling landlord appeared with tho 
pewter measure foaming fresh from the tap (for bottling wine 
was not then in fasliiou), he asked him to sit down and take a 
share of the good cheer. This invitation was peculiarly acceptable 
to Niol Blane, who, if ho did not positively expect it from ever}' 
guest not provided with better company, yet received it from 
many, and was not a whit abashed or surprised at the summons. 
He sat down, along with his guest, in a secluded nook near the 
chimney; and while ho received encouragement to drink by far 
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the greater share of the liquor before them, he entered at length, 
afl a part of his expected functions, upon the news of the country, 
— the births, deaths, and niarriagcs — the change of property — 
the downfall of old families, and the rise of new. But politics, 
now the fertile source of eloquence, mine host did not care to 
mingle in his theme ; and it was only in answer to a question of 
Mo^n, that he replied with an air of iiidiffert'iice, “ Um ! ay 1 
we aye hae sodgers amang us, mair or less. There’s a wheen 
f lermaii horse down at Glasgow yond€T; they ca* their commander 
Wittybody, or some sic name, though he’s as grave aud groMsome 
an auld Dutchman as e’er I saw.” 

“ Wittenbold, perhaps?” said Morton; ‘‘an old man, w'ith 
grey hair and short black moustaches — speaks seldom*” 

“And smokes for ever,” rejdied Niel Blano " I see your ho- 
nour kens the man. lie maj be a very glide man too, for aucLt 
I see, that is, considering be is a sodger and a Dutchman; but if 
be were ten generals, and as mony VVitt^ bodies, he has nao skill 
m the pipes; he gar’d me stop in the middle of Ti»rplucheii’s 
Rant, the best piece o’ music that eviu* bag gae wind to.” 

“ But th<‘sc fidlows,” said Moiton, glancing Ins eve towards tlie 
soldiers that were in the apartment, “ are not of lus corps*” 

“ Na, na, these are Scotch dragtwns,” said mine host — “ our 
aiii auld caterpillars ; these wei r' Claver’se’s lads a while syne, 
and wad be again, maybe, if he had the laiig ten m liis hand.” 

“ Ts there not a report of liis (Lath inquired Morton. 

“ Troth IS there,” said the landlord ; “ your honour is right — 
there is sic a fleeing i*uTnour; but, in my piiir opinion, it’s laiig 
or the dcil die. 1 wad hae the folks here look to tliemsclls. Jf 
lie makes an outbreak, he’ll be doun frae the hielaiids or 1 could 
drink this glass — and wliave ai’e they then? A’ tnac hclLrakers 
o’ dragoons wad be at his whistle in a moment. N*.c doubt they ’re 
Willie’s men e’en now, as they wcie James’s a w'hile syne; and 
reason goqd — they fight for their pay ; what else hae they to fight 
for I They hae neither lands nor houses, I trow. There ’a ac gude 
tiling o’ the change, or the Revolution, as they ea’ it, — folks may 
f'pedk out afore thae birkies now, and nae fear o’ being hauled 
awa to the guard-house, or having tlie thiimikins screwed on your 
finger-ends, just as I wad dnve the screw through a cork.” 

There was a little pause, when Morton, feeling confident in the 
progress he had made in mine h-ist’s familiarity, asked, though 
witli the hesitation proper to one who puts a question on the an- 
swer to which rests something of* importance, “ Whether Blaiie 
knew a woman in tliat neighbourhood, called Elizabeth Maclure ? ” 

“ Whether 1 ken Bessie Maclure ! ” answered the landlord, with 
a. landlord’s laugh — “ How can I but ken my am wife’s — (lialy 
be her rest — my am wife’s first gudeman's sister, Bessie Mac- 
lure 1 An honest wife she is, but sair she’s been trysted wi’ mis- 
fortunes — the loss o’ tws decent lads o’ sons, in the time o’ the 
peneoutioD) as tlicy ca* it now-a-days ; and doucely and decently 
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she has home her burden, blaminpf nano, and condemning nane. 
If there’s an honest woman in tlio world, its Bessie Maclure. 
And to lose her twa sons, as 1 was saying, and to hao dragoons 
clinked down on her for a month bypast — for, be whig or tory 
uppermost, they aye quai'ter time loons on victuallei's — to lose, 
as I w'os saving” 

“ This woman keeps an inn, then 1** interrupted Morton. 

" A public, in a puir ivay,” replied Blane, looking round at bis 
ow'n superior accommodations — “ a sour browst o’ sma’ ale that 
she sells to folk that are ower droiithy wi’ travel to he nice ; but 
iiaethiiig to ca’ a stirring trade or a thriving cliange-house.” 

Can you get me a guide there said Moiton. 

*^Yoiu honour will rc'^t liere a’ the night* — ye'll hardly get 
accomiiiodation at Bessie's,” said Niel, whose ivgard lor his de- 
ceased wife’s lelative no means extended to si'iidiiig company 
Irom his own house to hers. 

“ There is a friend,*’ answered Morton, “ whom T am to meet 
with there, and I only called hero to lake a stirinp-eup and in- 
quire the wjy ” 

“ Your lioiumr had hitter,” answered tlic landlord, with the 
perseveiance of his calling, siuid some ane to warn ^our friend 
to eonie on here ” 

1 tell 3 on, landlord,” answered Morton, impatiently, “ that 
will not serve my purpose; I nnist go straight to this woman 
Maclure’s house, and I desire you to find me a guide.” 

Awheel, sir, }e 11 choose for yoursell, to be sure,” said Niel 
Blaiie, somewhat disconcerted; “ but deil a guide ye’ll need, if 
ye gao douii the water for twa mile or sac, as gin ye were bound 
lor Milii w ood-house, and then tak the first broken disiasked- look- 
ing road that makes for the hills — ye’ll ken't by a broken ash- 
tree that stands at the side o’ a burn just wiiere the roads meet ; 
and then travel out the patli — ye caiina miss Widow Maclure’a 
public, for deil another house or hauld is oh the road for ten larig 
Scots miles, and that’s worth tAventy English. I am sorry your ho- 
nour would think o* gaun out o’ my Iioiiso the night. But my wife’s 
gude-sister is a decent woman, and it’s no lost that a friend gets.” 

Morton accordingly paid his reckoning and departed. The sun- 
set of the summer day placed liim at the ash-tree, where the imtli 
led up towards the moors. 

Here,” he said to himself, my misfortunes commenced ; for 
just here, when Burley and 1 were about to separate on the first 
night we ever met, he was alarmed by the intelligence, that the 
passes were secured by soldiers lying m wait for him. Beneath 
that very ash sate the old woman who appnzed him of his danger. 
How strange that my whole fortunes should have become inse- 
parably interwoven with tliat man’s, without anything more on 
my part, than the discharge of an ordinarA duty of humanity ! 
Would to Heaven it were possible I could find my humble quiet 
and tranquillity of mind, upon the spot where I lost themC* 

VOL. V, , X 
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Thus arranging Iiis reflections betwixt speech and thought^ he 
turned his horse’s head up the path. 

Evening lowered around him as he advanced up the narrow 
dell which had once been a wood, but was now a ravine divested 
of trees, unless where a few, from tlieir macccssible situation on 
the edge of precipitous banks, or clinging among rocks and huge 
stones, defied the invasion of men and of cattle, like the scattered 
tribes of a conquered country, driven to take refuge in tlie bar- 
ren strength of 'ts mountains. These too, wasted and decayed, 
seemed rather to +‘xi8t than to flourish, and only served to indi- 
cate what the lan<h »ape had once been. But the stream brawled 
down among them ui all its freshness and vivacity, giving the life 
and animation winch a mountain livulot alone can confer on the 
barest and most savage scenes, and which the inhabitants of such 
a country miss when j^azing even upon the tranquil winding of a 
majestic stream through plains of fertility, and beside palaces of 
splendour. The track of the road follow'ed the course of tlie 
brook, which was now visible, and now only to be distinguished 
by its brawling hoard among the stones, or m the clefts of the 
rock, that occasionally interrupted its course. 

" Miirmurcr tliat thou art,” said Morton, in the enthusiasm of 
his reverie, “ why cliafe witli the rocks that stop thy course for 
a moment There is a sea to receive thee in its bosom ; and there 
is an eternity for man when his fretful and hasty course through 
the vale of time shall be cea.sed and over. What thy petty fuming 
is to the deep and vast billows of a shoreless ocean, are our cares, 
hopes, fears, joys, and sorrowm, to the objects whicli must occupy 
us through the awful and boundless succession of ages ! ” 

Thus inorall/ang, our traveller passed on till tVie dell opened, 
and the banks, receding from the brook, left a little green vale, 
exhibiting a croft, or small field, on which some o' > n was grow- 
ing, and a cottage, whose walls were ’lot above five feet high, and 
whose thatched roof, green with moisture, age, housc-lcek, and 
grass, liad in some places suffered damage from the encroauh- 
ment of two cows, whose appetite this appearance of verdure had 
diverted from their more legitimate pasture. An ilUspelt and 
worse- written inscription intimated to the traveller that he might 
here find refreshment for man and horse; — no unacceptable in- 
timation, rude as tlio hut appeared to be, considermg the wnld 
path he had trod in approaching it, and the high and waste moun- 
tains which rose in desolate dimity behind this humble asylum. 

“ It must indeed have been,” thought Morton, " in some such 
spot as this, that Burley was likely to find a congenial confidant.” 

As he approached, he observed the good d^e of the house 
herself, seated by the door ; she had Intherto been concealed from 
him by a huge alder bush. 

Good evening, mother,” said the traveller. — “ Your name 
is Miati'ess Maclure \ ” 

" Elizabeth Maclure, sir, a poor widow,” was the reply. 
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" Can you lodge a stranger for a night 1’* 

I can, sir, if he will be pleased witli the widow’s cake and the 
widow’s cruize.” 

“ I have been a soldier, good dame,” answered Morton, ^ and 
nothing can come amiss to me m the way of entcrtamment.” 

“ A sodger, sirl” said the old woman, with a sigh. “ God send 
ye a bettt‘r trade I” 

It is believed to be an honourable profession, my good danu'. 
I hope you do not thmk the worse of me for havmg belonged to 
it?” 

" 1 judge no one, sir,” replied the woman, “ and your voice 
sounds like tliat of a civil geiitlemaii ; but 1 hae witnessed sao 
miicklc ill wi’ sodgering in this piiir land, that 1 am e’en content 
that I (yin see nae mair o’t wi’ tliesc sightless organs.” 

As she spoke thus, Morton observed that she was blind. 

" Shall 1 not be troublesomo to you, my good dame ? ” said he, 
compassionately ; “ your iiilirmity seems ill calculated for your 
profession.” 

Na, sir,” answered the ohl woman ; “ I can gang about the 
house readily enough ; and 1 hue a bit lassie to help me, and the 
dragoon lads will look after your horse when they come hanie fi-ae 
their patrol, for a sma’ matter ; they are oivillcr now tlian lang 
syne.” 

Upon these assurances, Moiton ahiifhted. 

IVggy, my bonuy bird,” continued tho hostess, addressing a 
little girl of twelve veal’s old, who had by this time appeared, 
“ tak tho gentleman’s horse to the stable, and slack his girths, 
and tak aff the bndlc, and shake down a lock o’ hay before him, 
till the dragoons come back. — Come this way, sir,” she continued; 
“ ye’ll find my house clean, though it’s a piiir aiie.” 

Moi*ton followed her into tlie cottage accordmglj. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Then out and spake the auld mother. 

And fast her tears did fa' — 

“Ye warliia >>e waniM, niy eon Johue, 

Frae the hunting to bide awa ' " Old Ballad. 

When ho entered tho cottage, Morton perceived that the ohl 
hostess bad spoken truth. The mside of tlie liut belied its out- 
ward appearance, and was neat, and even comfortable, especially 
the inner apartment, in which the hostess mfomied her guest that 
he was to sup and sleep. Refreshments were placed before him, 
such as the little inn a^orded; and, though he liad small occasion 
for them, he accepted the offer, as the means of maintaining some 
discourse with the landlady. Notwithstanding her blindness, she 
was assiduous in her attendance, and seemed, by a sort of m- 
stinct, to find her way to what she wanted. 
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“ Have you no one but this pretty little girl to assist you in 
waiting on ^our guests'*” tlie natural question. 

“ None, sir,” replied Ins old hostess ; ** I dwell alone, like the 
widow ot Zarephath. Few guests come to this pmr place ; an j I 
ha(Mia custom eiieugh to hire servants. 1 had anes twa fine sons 
that lookit after a’ thing — 13ut Clod gives and takes away — Ills 
name ho praised*” she continued, turning her clouded eyes to- 
wards Heaven— ** I was anes better off, that is, warldly speaking, 
even since I lost them; but that was before this last change ” 

“ Indeed!” said Morton; "and yet you are a presbyterian, 
my good mother * ’ 

" J am, sir — pimsed be the light that showed me the right 
wpy ! ” replied the landlady. 

" Then, 1 should have thought,” continued the guest, " the 
Revolution would have brought you notliiug but good.” 

" If,” s.'iid the old woman, " it has brought the land glide, and 
freedom of worship to tender consciences, it's little matter what 
it lias brought to a puir blind worm like me ” 

" Still,” replied Morton, " I cannot see how it could possibly 
injure you.” 

“ It’s a lang story, sir,” answered his liosU'SS, with a sigh. — 
" But ae night, sax weeks or thereby afore Bothwell Brigg, a 
young gentleman stopped at this piiir cottage, stiff and bloody 
witli wounds, pale and dune out wi’ riding, and his horse sao 
weary lie couldna drag ae foot after the other, and his foes were 
close ahmt him, and he was ane o’ our eiieniics — What could 1 
do, sir? — You that’s a sodger will think me but a silly auld wife 
— but I fed him, and relieved him, and keepit him hidden till 
the pursuit was ower.” 

“ And who,” said Morton, " dares disapprove of your having 
done so?” 

" I kenna,” answered the blind \soman — "I gat ill-will about 
it amang Home o’ our am folk. They said I should hae been to 
him what Jael was to Sisera — But weel 1 wot 1 had iiac divine 
eommand to shed lilood, and to save it was haith like a woman 
and a Christian. And then they said I wanted natural affection, 
to relieve auo that helanged to the band tliat murdered my twa 
sons.” 

" That murdered your two sons ? ” 

" Ay, air; though maybe ye’ll gie their deaths another name. 
The taiie fell wi’ swonl in hand, fighting fur a broken national 
Covenant ; the tother — O, they took him and shot him dead on 
the green before hia mother’s face ! — My auld een dazzled when 
the shots were looten off, and, to my thought, tliey waxed weaker 
and weaker ever since that weary day — and sorrow, and heart- 
break, and tears that would not ^ dried, might help on the dis- 
order. Bht, aJas 1 betraying Lord Evandede’s young blood to his 
enemies’ sword wad ne’er hae brought my Nmian and Johnie 
alive again.” 
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Lord Evandalel’^ said Morton, in surprise; — " was it Lord 
Kvandalc whose life you saved?*’ 

“ In troth, even his,” she replied. " And kind he was to me 
after, and gao me a cow and calf, malt, meal, and siller, and nane 
durst steer me when he was in power. But we live on an outside 
bit of Tillietudlem land, and the estate was sair pIcaM between 
Leddy Margaret Bellenden and the present Laird, Basil OliLint, 
and Lord Evandalo backed the anld loddy for love o* her diuigh> 
ter Miss Editli, as the country said, ane o* the best and bonniest 
lasses in Scotland. But they bebuved to gie way, and Ba^il gat 
the Castle and land, and on the back o’ that came the Revolution, 
and wha to turn cf»at faster than the laird * for ho said he had 
lieen a true whig a* tlic bine, and turned papist only for fa'^hion’s 
sake. And then he got favour, and Lord Kvaiidalo’s head was 
under water; for he was owor proud and niaiifu* to bend to every 
blast o' wind, though moiiy a ane may ken as weel as me, that be 
his ain principles as they might, he was nac ill friend to our folk 
when he could protect us, and far kinder than Basil Olifant, that 
aye kcepit the coble head douii the stream. But he was set by 
and ill looked on, and Ins word ne’er asked ; and then Basil, w'ha’s 
a revengefu’ man, set hiiiiscll to vex lain in a' shapes, and espe- 
cially by oppressing and despoiling the auld blind widow, Bessie 
Maclure, that saved Lord Kvaiulale’s life, and that he waa sae 
kind to But he’s mistiien, if that’s Ins end; for it w'lll be lang 
or Lord Evandale hoars a word frae me about the selling my kye 
for rent or e’er it was duo, or the putting the dragoons mi me 
when the country’s quiet, or onythiiig els<i that will vex him-- - 1 
can bear my ain burdeu patiently, and warld’s loss is tiie legist 
part o’t.” 

Astonished and interested at this picture of patient, grateful, 
and high-ininded resignation, Morton could not help bestowing an 
execration upon the poor-spirited rascal who had taken such a 
dastardly course of vengeance. 

Diiina curse him, sir,” said the old womais " 1 have heard a 
good m.*!!! say, that a curse was like a stone flung up to the hea- 
vens, and maist like to return on the head that sent it. But if 
ye ken Lord Evandale, bid him look to himsell, for 1 hear strange 
words pass atween the sodgers tliat are lying here, and his name 
is often mentioned ; and the tane o’ them has been twice up at 
Tillietudlem. lie’s a kind of favourite wi’ the Laird, though he 
was in former times ane o’ the maist cruel oppressors ever rade 
through a country (out-taken Sergeant Both well) — they ca’ him 
Inglis.”* 

« I have the deepest interest in Lord Evandale’s safety,” said 
Morton ; and you may depend on my finding some mode to 
apprize him of these suspicious circumstances ; — and, in return, 
my good friend, wdll you indulge me with auother question 1 Dsr 
you know anything of Quin tin Mackell of Irongray?” 

♦ See Note 
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‘‘ Do I know echoed the blind woman^ in a tone of 

great surprise and alarm. 

“ Quintm Mackell of Irongray,” repeated Morton; — is there 
anything so alarming in the sound of that name?’* 

“ Na, na,” answered the woman, with hesitation, ** but to hear 
him asked after by a stranger and a sodger — Gude protect us! 
what mischief is to come next?” 

" None by my means, 1 assure you,” said Morton ; “ the sub- 
ject of my inquiiv has nothing to tear from nn», if, as I suppose, 
tJiis Quintin Maeln II is the same with John Bal” 

“ Do not mciitjou Ins name,” said the widow, pressing his hps 
with her fingers. “ I see you have his secret and Ins pass-worf, 
and I Ml be free wi’ you. But, for God’s sjikc, speak louiid and 
low. In the name of Heaven, 1 trust ye seek him not to his hurt ! 
— Ye said ye were a sodger*” 

I said truly ; but one he has nothing to fear from. I com- 
manded a party at Both well Bridge.” 

Indeed?” said the woman. ** And venly there is something 
in your voice I can trust. Ye speak prompt and readily, and like 
an honest man.” 

" I trust I am so,” said Morton. 

“ But nae displeasure to you, sir ; in thac waefu’ times,” con- 
tinued Mrs Maclure, “ the hand of brother is* against brother, and 
ho fears as mickle almaist frae this Government as e’er he did 
frae the auld persecutors.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Morton, in a tone of inquiry ; “ I was not aware 
of that. But I am only just now returned from abroad.” 

I ’ll tell yc,” said the blind woman, first assuming an attitude 
of listening, that showed how effectually her powers of collecting 
intelligence had been transferred from the eye to the ear ; for, 
instead of casting a glance of circumspection aroun<i, she stooped 
her face, and turned her head slowly around, in such a manner 
as to ensuro that tliere was not the slightest sound stirring in the 
neighbourhood, aiKl then continued — “ 1 ’ll tell ye. Ye ken how 
ho has laboured to raise up again the Covenant, burned, broken 
and buried in the hard hearts and selfish devices of this stubborn 
people. Now, when he went to Holland, far from the countenanoo 
and thanks of the great, and the comfortable fellowship of the 
godly, bodi whilk he was in right to expect, the Prince of Orange 
wad show him no favour, and the ministers no godly communion. 
This was hard to bide for ane that had suffered and done mickle 
— ower mickle, it may be — but why suld I be a judge ? He came 
back to me and to the auld place o’ refuge that bad often re- 
ceived him in his distresses, mair especially before the great day 
of victory at Drumclog, for I sail ne’er forget how he was bend- 
ing hither, of a’ nights in the year, on that e’ening after the play 
when young MUuwood wan the popinjay ; but I warned him off 
for that time.” 

" What ! ” exclaimed Morton, it was you that sat in your 
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red cloak by the high-road^ and told him there was a lion in the 
patli 1 ” 

“ In the name of Heaven * wha are je?’* said the old woman » 
breaking off her narrative in astonialiiiient. “ But bo je wha >c 
may,” she continued, resunimg it with tranquillity, “ yu tjuii ken 
naething wanr o’ me than that 1 liac been willing to save the life 
o’ friend and foe ” 

“ T know no ill of you, Mi*s ilacliire, and I mean no ill by you 
— T only wished to show yon that I know so iiiiicli of this jxT&on’s 
affairs, that 1 might be safely eiiii’ustcd with the rest. Proceed, 
if you please, in your iiari-ativc.” 

“ There is a strange command in your voice,” said tho blind 
^yoiinui, though its tones .ire sweet I li.vve little man* to say. 
The Stuarts hao been dethroned, and William and Mary reign 
in their stead, — but nae iiiair word of llie Covenant than if it 
were a dead letter. They hao t.ien the indulged clergy, and an 
Erastian Cieneral Assembly of tbe anee jiuro and triumphant Kirk 
of Scotland, even into their very anns and hosoins. ()iir faitlifu’ 
diampions o’ the testimony agree e’en waur wi* this than wi’ the 
open tyranny and apostasy of the perseiutiug times; for souls are 
hardened and deadened, and the moutlis of fasting multitudes are 
crammed wi’ fizzenlcss bran instead of the sweet word in season ; 
and mony a hungry, starving creatun*, when he sits down on a 
Sunday forenoon to get bomothiug that might warm him to the 
great work, has a dry clatter o’ morality driven about las lugs, 
ajid ” 

“ In short,” said Morton, desirous to stop a discussion which 
tlie good old woman, as enthusiastically attached to her religious 
profession as to tbe duties of humanity, might probably have m- 
dulged longer — “ In short, you are not disposed to acquiesce in 
this new government, and Burley is of the same opiiiion ? ” 

Many of our brethren, sir, are of belief we fought for the 
Covenant, and fasted, and prayed, and suffered for that grand 
national league, and now we are like neither to see nor hear tell 
of that which wc suffered, and fought, and fasted, and prayed for. 
And anes it w.is thought something might be made by bringmg 
back the auld family on a new bargain and a new bottom, as, ^ter 
a’, when King James went awa, I understand the great quarrel 
of the English against him was m behalf of seven unhallowed 
prelates ; and sae, though ae part of our people were free to join 
wi’ the present model, and levied an armed regiment under the 
Yerl of Angus ; yet our honest friend, and others that stude up 
for punty of doctrine and freedom of conscience, were detemiined 
to hear the breath o’ the Jacobites before they took part amin 
them, fearing to fa’ to the ground like a wall built with unslaked 
mortar, or from sitting between twa stools.” 

" They chose an odd quarter,” said Moi-ton, " from which to 
expect freedom of couscieucc and punty of doctrine.” 

"0, dear sir!’’ said the landl^y, ^Hhe natural day-spring 
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rises in the east, but the spiritual day-spring may rise in the 
north, for what we bhndcd mortals ken.’' 

" And Burley went to the north to seek it?” replied the guest. 

Truly, ay, sir ; and he saw Claver’se himaell, tliat they ca* 
Dundee now.” 

“What I” exclaimed Morton, in amazement; “I would have 
sworn that meeting W'ould have been the last of one of tlieir 
lives.” 

“ Na, ua, sir; — in troubled times, as I understand,” said Mis 
Maclure, “there's iiidden changes — Montgomery, and Ferguson, 
and niony ane man hat were King James’s greatest faes, are on 
his side now. ClR^xr’sc spake our friend fair, and stuit hnn to 
consult with Lord Fivandale. But tlien there was a break-off, for 
Lord Kvandale wadna look at, hear, or speak wu’ him ; and now 
he's aiios wild and aye waur, and roars for revenge again Ijord 
Kvandale, and will hear nought of ony thing but bum and slay 
— and, U, thae starts o’ passion' — they unsettle his mind, and 
gie the enemy sair advantages.” 

“ The enemy'” said Morton — “ What enemy 

“ What enoinj ? Are }e acquainted famibarly wi' John Balfour 
o' Burley, and dinna ken that he has had sair and frequent com- 
bats to sustain against the E\il One? Did ever see him alone 
but the Bible \vas in his hand, and the drawn sword on his knee? 
did yc never sleep in the same room wi' him, and hear him strive 
in his dreams with the delusions of Satan ? O, ye ken hltlcs o* 
him, if ye have seen him only in fair daylight, for nae man can 
put the face upon his doleful visits and strifes that he can do, 1 
hae seen him, after sic a strife of agony, tremble, tliat an infant 
might hao held him, while the hair on his brow was drapping as 
fast as ever my piiir thatched i*oof did in a heavy rain.” 

As she spoke, Morton began to recollect the appearance of 
Burley during his sleep in the liay-b»ft at Milnwood, the report 
of Cuddie tj^at his senses had become impaired, and some whis- 
pers current among the Cameronians, who boasted fixqucntly of 
Burley’s soul-exercises, and his strifes with the foul fiend ; which 
several circumstances led him to conclude that tliis man himself 
was a rictim to those delusions, though hi.s mind, naturally acute 
and forcible, not only disguised his superstition from those in 
whose opinion it might have discredited his judgment, but by 
exerting such a force as is said to be proper to those afflicted with 
epilepsy, could postpone the fits which it occasioned until he was 
either freed from superintendence, or surrounded by such as held 
him more highly on account of these visitations. It was natural 
to Buppoae, and could easily be inferred from the narrative of 
Mrs Maclure, that disappointed ambition, wrecked hopes, and 
the downfall of the party which he had served with such despe- 
rate fidelity, were likely to aggravate enthusiasm into temporary 
insanity. It was, indeed, no uncommon circumstance in those 
singular times, that men like Sir Harry Vane, Harrison, Overton, 
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and others^ themselves slaves to tlie wildest and most entliusiastic 
dreams, could, when mingling with the world, conduct them- 
selves not only with good sense m difticnltics, and courage in 
(Lingers, but with the most acute sagacity and detenniiicd valour. 
The subsequent part of Mra Maclure’s information confirmed 
Morton in these impressions. 

“ In the grey of tlic morning,” she said, " my little Pt'ggy sail 
shew yo the gate to him before the sodgers are up. But ye maun 
let his hour of danger, as he ca’s it, be ower, afore ye venture on 
him in 1ns ]ilace of refuge. Peggy will tell ^.e vhen to venture in. 
She kens his ways weel, for whiles she cames him some little 
helps that he canua do without to susta-in life.” 

“ And in ivhat retreat, then,” said Morton, " has this unfortu- 
nate person found refuge * ” 

An awsome place,” answered the blind woman, ‘‘as ev(*r 
living ci*eatiire took refuge in. They ca* it the Black Linn of 
Linklater; it*B a doleful place, but he loves it abuuc a’ others, 
hceauso he has sae often been in safe hiding there ; and it’s my 
belief he prefers it to a tapestried chamber and a down bed. But 
ye’ll sec’t. I hao seen it ni}sell inony a day syne. I was a daft 
hcmpic lassie then, and little thought what was to comeu’t. Wad 
ye choose onythiiig, sir, ere ju betake }oiir'«ell to }our rest, lor 
ye maun stir wi’ the first dawn o* the gi’ey light!” 

“ Nothing more, niy good iiiotlier,” said Morton ; and they 
parted for the evening 

Morton i*ecomincn(led himself to Heaven, threw' himself on tlie 
bed, heard, between sleeping and waking, the trampling of the 
dragoon hoi'ses at the riders* return fioiu their patrol, and then 
slept soundly after such painful agitation. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

The (lark<«ome (aivc they enter, whore the> foand 
1 he acenrHCd imin, low hitting on the ground, 

Musing tuU sadly in his sullen mind. 

As the morning began to appear on the mountains, a gentle 
knock was heard at the door ot the humble apartment in which 
Morton slept, and a girlish treble voice asked him from witliout, 
“ If he wad please gang to the Linn or the folk raise P* 

He arose upon the invitation, and, dressing liimself hastily, 
went forth ancl joined lus little guide. The mountain maid tript 
lightly before him, through the grey haze, over hiil and moor, it 
was a wild and varied walk, unmarked by any regular or (hstin- 
guishable track, and keeping, upon the whole, tlie direction of 
the ascent of the brook, though without tracing its windings. Tlie 
landscape, as they advanced, became waster and more wild, until 
nothing but heath and rock encumbered the side of the valley. 
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“la the place still distant*” said Morton. 

“ Nearly a mile off,” answered the girl. “We’ll be there he- 
hve.” 

“ And do you often go this wild journey, my little maid?” 

“ When grannie sends me wi’ milk and meal to tlie Linn,” 
answered the child. 

“ And are you not afraid to travel so ^ild a road alone 1 ” 

“ Ilout oa, sir,” replied the guide , “ nae living creature would 
touch SIC a bit thing as 1 am, ainl grannie sajs we need never 
fear ony thing else '^hen wc are doing a gude turn.” 

“ Strong in innor nee as in triple mail said Morton to him- 
.self, and followed her steps m silence. 

They soon came to a decayed thicket, whore brambles and 
thorns supjilied the room of the oak and birches of which it had 
once consisted. Here the guide turned short off the open heath, 
and, by a sheep-track, conducted Morton to the brook, A hoarso 
and sullen roar had in part prepared him for the scene which 
presented itbcdf, yet it was not to be viewed without surprise, and 
even terror. When lie emerged from the devious path which 
conducted him through the thicket, he found himself placed on 
a ledge of flat rock, projecting over one side of a chasm not leas 
than a hundred feet deep, where the dark mountain-stream made 
a decided and rapid shoot over the precipice, and was swallowed 
up by a deep, black, yawning gulf The eye in vain strove to see 
the bottom of the fall ; it could catch but one sheet of foaming 
uproar and slieer descent, until the view was obstructed by the 
projecting crags which enclosed the bottom of the waterfall, <uid 
hid from sight the dark pool which received its tortured waters. 
Far beneath, at the distance of perhaps a quarter of a nule, the 
eye caught the winding of the stream as it emerged into a more 
open course. But, for that distance, they were lost to sight as 
much as if a cavern had been arched over them ; and indeed the 
steep and projecting ledges of rock through which they wound 
their way in darkness, were very nearly closing and over-roofing 
their course. 

While Morton gazed at this scene of tumult, which seemed, by 
the surrounding thickets and the clefts into which the watev 
descended, to seek to hide itself from every eye, his little at- 
tendant, as she stood beside him on the platform of rock which 
oomitianded the host view of the f^ll, pulled him by the sleeve, 
and said, in a tone which he could not hoar without stooping his 
ear near the speaker, “ Hear till him I Eh ! hear till him 1 ” 

Morton listened more attentively, and out of the very abyss 
into which the brook fell, and amidst the tumultuary sounds of 
the cataract, thought ho could distinguish shouts, screams, and 
even articulate words, as if the tortured demon of tlie stream 
had been mingling his complaints with the roar of his broken 
waters. 

“ This is the way,” said the little girl ; “ follow me, gin ye 
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please, sir, but tak tent tayour feet;” and, ivith the daring agility 
which custom had rendered easy, she vanished from the platform 
on which she stood, and, by notches and slight jiroiections m the 
rock, scrambled dowTi its face into the chasm which it overhung. 
Steady, bold, and active, Morton hesitated not to follow her; but 
the necessary attention to secure his hold and footing in a descent 
w'here both foot and hand wci^e needful for security, pi evented 
him from loolung around him, till, having descended nigh twenty 
feet, and being sixty or seventy above the pool which leceived 
the fall, his guide made a pause, and he again found himself by 
her Ride in a situation that appeared equally romantic and pre- 
carious. They w'ero nearly ojijiosite to the waterfall, and m point 
of level situated at about one-quarter’s dejith from the point of 
the cliff over winch it thundered, and threo-fourths of the licight 
above the dark, deep, and restless^ pool which received its fall. 
Both these tremendous points, — the first shoot, namely, of the 
yet unbroken stream, and the deep and sombre abyss into which 
it was emptied, — were full before lima, as well as the whole con- 
tinuous stream of billowy froth, w'hich, dashing from the one, 
was eddying and boiling in the other. They were so near this 
grand phenomenon that they w-ere cover<*d with its spray, and 
well-nigh deafened by the uicessant roar. But crossing in the 
very front of the fall, and at scarce three yards distance from 
the cataract, an old oak-tree, flung across the chasm in a manner 
that seemed accidental, formed a bridge of fearfully narrow di- 
mensions and uncertain footing. The upper end of the tree 
rested on the platform on which they stood— the lower or up- 
rooted extremity extended behind a projection on tlie opposite 
side, and w'as secured, Morton’s eye could not discover where. 
From behind the same projection glimmered a strong red light, 
which, glancing in the waves of the falling water, and tinging 
them partially with crimson, had a strange preternatural and 
sinister effect when contrasted with the beams of the rising siin, 
which glanced on the first broken waves of the fall, though even 
its meridian splendour could not gain the third of its full depth. 
When he had looked around him for a moment, the girl again 
pulled his sleeve, and pointing to the oak and the projecting 
point beyond it (for hearing speech was now out of the question), 
indicated that there lay his farther passage, 

Morton gazed at her witli surprise ; for although he well knew 
that the persecuted presbyterians Iiad in the preceding reigna 
sought refuge among dells and thickets, caves and cataracts — in 
spots the most extraordinary and secluded — although hr had 
heard of the champions of the Covenant, who had long abidden 
beside Dobs-linn on the wild heights of Polmoodie, and others 
who had been concealed in the yet mm's terrific cavern called 
Creehopedinn, in the parish of CloBebum,*^yet his imagination 
had never exactly figured out the horrors of such a residence, 

* See Note lUtreaU qfthe CavenanUrt, 
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and he was surprised how the strange and romantic scene which 
ho now saw had romaincd concealed from him, while a curioiLs 
investigator of such natural plienomrna. Ihit he readily con- 
ceived, that, lying in a remote and wild district, and being des- 
tined as a place of concealment to the persecuted preachers and 
professors of non-conformity, the seciet of its existence was 
carefully preserved by the few shepherds to whom it might be 
known. 

As, breaking from thc»so meditations, he began to consider how 
he should traverse llie doubtiul and tornhe bndge, which, skirted 
by the cascade, and rendered wet and slippery by its constant 
drizzle, traversed tne chasm above sixty feet from the bottom of 
the fall, his guide, as if to give him courage, ti ipt over and back 
without the least hesitation. Envying for a moment the little 
hare feet which caught a safer hold of the rugged side of the oak 
than he could pretend to with his heavy boot‘d, Moiton neverthe- 
less resolved to attempt the passage, and, fixing Ins eye firm on a 
stationary object on the other side, without allowing his head to 
become giddy, or his attention to be distracted by the flush, the 
foam, and the roar of the waters around him, he strode stc>adily 
and safely along the uncertain bridge, and reached the mouth 
of a small cavern on the farther side of the torrent. Hero he 
paused ; for a light, procctding fi*oin a fire of red-hot charcoal, 
permitted him to see the interior of the cave, and enabled him 
to contemplate the appearance of its inhabitant, by whom he 
himself could not bo so readily distinguished, being concealed by 
the shadow of the rock. What he observed would by no means 
have encouraged a less determined man to proceed witli the task 
which he had undertaki'n. 

Burley, only altered from what he bad been foi'nierly by the 
addition of a grisly beard, stood m IIk* midst of the ive, with his 
clasped Bible in otic hand, and his drawn sword in the otlier. 
His figure, dimly ruddied by the light of the red charcoal, seemed 
that of a fiend in the fund atmosphere of Faiidemoniiiin, and his 
gestures and w'ords, as far as they could be heai-d, seemed equally 
violent and irregular. All alone, and in a place of almost un- 
approachable seclusion, his demeanour was that of a man who 
strives for life and death with a mortal enemy. “ lla' lia! — 
there — there!” he exclaimed, accompanying each word with a 
thrust, urged with his whole force against tlie impassible and 
empty air — Did I not tell thee so ? — 1 have resisU'd, and thou 
fleest from me I — Coward a.s thou art — come in all thy terrors — 
come with mine own evil deeds, which render thee most terrible 
of all— -there is enough lietwixt the boards of tins book to rescue 
me ! — What mutterest thou of grey hairs? — It was well done to 
slay him — the more ripe the com, the readier for the sickle. — 
Art gone? art gone? — I have ever known thee but a coward — 
hal ha! hal” 

With these wild exclamationB he sunk the point of his sword. 
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and remaiiH^d standing still m the same posture, like a maniac 
\\hose fit IS over. 

The dangerous tune is hy now,” said tlic little girl who had 
followed; “it seldom lasts beyond the time that the sun’s ower 
the hill ; ye may gang m and speak wi’ him now. 1 ’ll wait for 
you at the other side of the him ; he oanua bide to see twa folk 
at anes.” 

Slowly and cautiously, ami keeping constantly upon his guard, 
Morton presented himself to the view of Ins old associate in com- 
mand. 

“ What' comest thou again when thine hour is over?” Avas 
his first exclamation; and flourishing his sword alott, Ins couii- 
tcnaiicc assumed an oxpiession in which ghastly terror seemed 
mingled with tlie rigt* of a donioinac 

“ 1 am cfiine, Mr JJallour,” said Morton, in a steady and com- 
posed tone, “ h> renew an acqnanitanee winch has been broken 
off since the fight of Uotliwcll llndgo.” 

As soon as Burley became aware that Morton was before him 
in person - an idi^a winch lie i-anght witli marvellous celerity — 
he at onee exeited that masterdnp over lus heated and enthu- 
siastic imagination, the pow'er el enfoicing winch Avas a most 
striking part of Ins extiaonhnary charaeler He sunk his sword- 
pouit at once, and as he stole it composedly into the scabbard, he 
muttered something ot the damp and cold winch sent an old sol- 
dier to his fencing ext'rcise, to prevent Ins blood from chiliing. 
This done, lie proceeded in the cold determined niaiuier which 
was peculiar to his ordinary discour'^c. 

“ Thou ha.st timed long, Himry Morton, and hast not come to 
the vmtagi* before the tw'iilth lioiir Ii.as struck. Art thou let 
willing to take the right band ot fellowship, and be one with 
those Avlio look not to tlirones or dynasties, but to the rule of 
Scripture, for tlieir directions^” 

“ 1 am surprised,” said Morton, evading the direct answer to 
lus question, “ that you should have knoAvu mo alter ao many 
years.” 

“ The features of those who ought to act with me are engraved 
on my heart,” answered Burley ; “ and few but Silas Morton’s 
son durst have followed me into tliis my castle of retreat. Seest 
thou that draAvbridge of Nature’s oAvn construction ? ” he added, 
pointing to the prostrate oak-tree — “ one spurn of my foot, and 
it is overwhelmed in the abyss below, bidding foemen on tlie far- 
ther side stand at defiance, and leaving enemies on tliis at the 
mercy of one who never yet met his equal in single fight.” 

“ Of such defences,’’ said Morton, “ 1 should have thought you 
Avould now have had little need.” 

“ Little need*” said Burley, impatiently — “What! little need, 
when incarnate fiends are combmed against me on earth, and 
Sathan himself? But it matters not,” added he, checking himself 
— “Euougli that I like my place of refuge — my cave of Adullam, 
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and would not change its rude ribs of Umestono rock for the fair 
chambers of the castle of the likirls of Torwood, with their broad 
bounds and barony. Thou, unless the foolish fever-fit be over, 
mayst think differently.** 

** It was of those very possessions I came to speak,’* said Mor- 
ton ; “ and I doubt not to find Mr Balfour the sarno rational and 
reflecting person whicli 1 knew him to be in tunes when zeal dis- 
uiuted brethren.''* 

“ Ay?” said Borley — indeed * — Is such truly your hope* — 
wilt tliou express it more plainly ? '* 

“ In a Avord, th< m,” said Morton, you have exercised, by 
means at w'hich I can guess, a secret but most prejudicial in- 
fluence over the fortunes of Lady Margaret Bellendcn and her 
m^nd-daughter, and in favour of that base, oppressive apostate, 
Basil Olifaut, whom the laiv, deceived by tliy operations, has 
placed in possession of their lawful property,” 

“ Sayest thou * ” said Balfour. 

" I do say so,” replied Morton ; “ and face to face you will not 
deny what you have vouched by your Jiandwriting.” 

“ And suppose 1 deny it not*” said Balfour, — “ and suppose 
that thy eloquence were found equal to persuade me to retrace 
the steps 1 have taken on matured resolve, wdiat will be thy meed* 
Dost thou still hope to pos.* ess the fair-luurcd girl, with her wide 
and nch inheritance *” 

" I have no such hope,” answered Morton, calmly. 

“ And for whom, then, hast thou ventured to do this great 
thing, to seek to rend the prey from the valiant, to bring forth 
food from the den of the lion, and to extract sweetness from the 
maw of the devourer? — For whose sake hast rliou undertaken to 
read this riddle, more hard than Samson’s * ” 

For Lord Evaiidale’s, and that of his bride,” ronlied Morton, 
firmly. " Think better of mankind, Mf Balfour, and believe there 
are some wjio are willing to sacrifice their happiness to that of 
others.” 

“ Then, as my soul Hveth,” replied Balfour, “ thou art, to wear 
beard, and back a horse, and draw a sword, the tamest and most 
gall-less puppet that ever sustaincsl injury unavenged. What! 
&OU wouldst help that accursed Evaudale to the arms of the wo- 
man that thou lovest? — thou wouldst endow them with wealth 
and with heritages, and ihou think’st that there lives another 
man, offended even more deeply than thou, yet equally cold-livered 
and mean-spirited, crawling upon the face of the earth, and hast 
dared to suppose that one other to be John Balfour?” 

“ For my own feelings,” said Morton, composedly, I am 
answerable to none but Heaven — To you, Mr Balfour, I should 
suppose it of little consequence whether Basd Ohfant or Lord 
Evandale possess these estates.” 

" Thou art deceived,” said Burley. " Both are indeed in outer 
darknesB, and strangers to the light, as he whose eyes have never 
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been opened to the d&y; — but this Basil Olifant is a Nabal — a 
Demas — a base churl, whose wealth and power are at the dispo- 
sal of him who can threaten to deprive him of them. He became 
a professor because he was deprived of these lands of Tilhetud- 
lem — he turned a papist to obtain possession of them — he called 
himself an Krastiaii, that he might not again lose them, and he 
will become what 1 list while 1 have m my power the document 
that may deprive him of them. These lands are a bit between 
his jaws and a hook in his nostrils, and the rem and the hue are 
in my hands to guide tliem as I tliink meet ; and his tlicy shall 
tlierefore be, unless I had assurance of heatowmg them on a sure 
and sincere friend. But Lord Kvaiidale is a malignant, of heart 
like flint, and brow like adamant ; the goods of the world fall on 
hun like leaves on the frost-bound earth, and unmoved he will 
see them whirled off by tlie first wind. 'I'he heatlien virtues of 
such as he are more dangerous to us than tlie sordid cupidity of 
tliose who, governed by their interest, must follow where it leads, 
and who, therefore, themselves the slaves of avarice, may be com- 
pelled to w'ork in tlic vmejartl, were it but to cam tlie wages of sin.” 

“ This might have bet u all well home years since,” replied 
Morton; "and I coul<l uudcrstaiul your argument, although 1 
could never acquiesce m its justice But at this crisis it seems 
useless to you to persevere in keeping up an influence which can 
no longer be directed to an useful purj^ost,*. The land has peace, 
Lberty, and freedom of conscience — and what would you morel” 

" Mtire '” exclaimed Burley, again unslicathing his sw'ord, with 
a vivacity which nearly made Morton start. " Look at the nolches 
upon that w capon ; they are three in number, are they not ? ” 

" It seems so,” answeivd Morton ; " but what of tliatT* 

" The fragment of steel that parted from this first gap, rested 
c® tlie skull of the perjured traitor who first introduced Kpisco- 
pacy mto Scotland ; — this second notch was made in the rib-bono 
of an impious villain, tlic boldest and best soldier that upheld 
the prelatic cause at Drumelog ; — this third was broken on tlie 
steel bead-piece of the captain who defended the Chapel of Holy- 
rood when the people rose at the Revolution — I cleft him to the 
teeth through steel and bone. It has done great deeds tliis little 
weapon, and each of these blows was a deliverance to the church. 
This sword,” he said, again sheathing it, " has yet more to do — 
to weed out this base and pestilential heresy of Erastianism — to 
vindicate the true liberty of the Kirk in her punty — to restore 
the Covenant in its glory, — then let it moulder and rust beside 
the bones of its master.”* 

"You havo neither men nor means, Mr Balfour, to disturb the 
Government as now settled,” argued Morton ; " the people are 
in general satisfied, excepting only the gentlemen of the Jacobite 
interest; and surely you would not join with those who would only 
use you for their own purposes ! ” 

* See Note A A,‘^Predtcti<mt ttfihe Covemntert, 
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“ It is they,” aiiAwerod Burley, “ that should serve ours. I 
went to the camp of the mali/^nant Cluver’se, as the future Kin^ 
of Israel sought the land of the Phihstmes ; I amuigcd with him 
a nsing, and, but for the villain Kvandale, the Era&tians ere now 
had been driven from the west — 1 could slay Imn,” he added, 
with a vindictive scowl, “ were he grasping the horns of the altar ! ” 
He then proceeded in a calmer tone : “ If thou, son of mine aji- 
ciont ooDii’ade, wert suitor for thyself to this Edith Bellenden, 
and Wert willing to put thy hand to the great work with zeal 
eipial to thy courage, think not 1 would prefer the friendship of 
Basil Olifant to tine - ; thou shouldst then have the means tliat 
this document” (he ]^roduced a parchment) “ affords, to place her 
in possession of the lands of her fathers This have 1 longed to 
say to thee ever since T saw thee figlit the good fight so strongly 
at the fatal Bridge. The maiden loved thee, and thou her.” 

Morton re])lie(i firmly — “ I will not dissemble with you, Mr 
Balfour, even to gam a good <>nd. I came in hopes to persuade 
you to do a deed ot justice to others, not to gam any selfish end 
of my own. I have iailcd — 1 grieve fin* your sake, more than for 
the loss which others will sustain by your injustice.” 

“You refuse my proffer, then*” said Burley, with kindling 
eyes. 

“ I do,” said Morton. “ Would you be really, as you are desi- 
rous to be thought, a man of honour and conscience, you would, 
regardless of all other considerations, restore that parchment to 
Lord Kvandale, to bo used for the advantage of the lawful heir.” 

“ Sooner shall it perish ’ ” said Balfour ; and casting the deed 
into the heap of red charcoal beside him, pressed it down witJi 
the heel of Ins boot. 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the ffaines, Mor- 
ton sprung forward to snatch it, and Burley catching liuld of bun, 
a struggle ensued. Both were strong men, but altliuugh Morton 
was much t^e more active and younger of tlio two, yet Balfour 
was the most powerful, and effectually prevented him from res- 
cuing the deed until it was fairly reduced to a cinder. They then 
quitted hold of each other, and the enthusiast, rendered fiercer 
by the contest, glared on Morton with an eye expressive of fran- 
tic revenge. 

“ Thou hast luy secret,” be exclaimed ; “ tiiou must be mine, 
or die ! ” 

“ I contemn your threats,” said Morton ; 1 pity you, and leave 

jou.” 

But, as he turned to retire, Burley stept before him, pushed 
the oak-trunk from its resting-place, and as it fell thundering and 
crashing into the abyss benea^, drew his sword, and cried out, 
with a voice that rivalled the roar of the cataract and the thunder 
of the falling oak, — “ Now thou art at bay 1 — fight — yield, or 
die ! ” and standing in the mouth of the cavern, he fioun^ed ha 
naked sword. 
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" I will not fight with tlie man that preserved my father’s life,” 
said Morton ; “ I have not yet learned to say the words, I yield ; 
and my life 1 will rescue as I best can.” 

So speaking, and ere Balfour w as aware of his purpose, he sprung 
past him, and exerting tliat youthful agility of which he possessed 
an uncommon share, leajied clear across the fearful cliasm which 
divided the mouth of the cave from the projecting rock on the 
opposite side, and stood there safe and free from his incensed 
enemy. He immediately ascended the ravine, and, as he turned, 
saw Burley stand for an in.<)tant aghast with astonish meiit, and 
then, witli the frenzy of disappointed rage, rush into the interior 
of his cavern. 

It w'as not difficult for him to perceive that this unhappy man’s 
mind luid been so long agitated by dcspcralo sclicmes and sudden 
disappointments, that it had lost its equipoi'ie, and that there was 
now in his conduct a shade of lunacy, not the less striking, from 
tliG vigour and craft with which lie pm*hned Ins wild designs. 
Morton soon jome<l his guide, who liad bci-ii terrified by the fall 
of the oak. Tins ho represented as accuh iital ; and sh<* assured 
lum ill return, that llie mhablt.int of the cave would experience 
no inconvenienee from it, being always provided with materials 
to construct another bridge 

The adventures of the inoiiiing were not jet ended. As they 
approached the hut, the little girl made an exclamation of sur- 
prise al seeing lier graiuhnotliiT groping her way towards them, 
at a gixjater distance tVom her home tliaii she could have been 
supposed capable ol travelhng. 

“ O, sir, sii said the old woman, when she Imard them ap- 
proach, " gill e’er ye loved Lord Evandalt , help now, or never ' 
God bo praised that left mj hearing when he took my poor eye- 
sight ! — Come this way — this way ; and O ' tread lightly - Leggy, 
hinny, gang sa/ldJe the gentleman's hors(>, and lead him caunily 
ahint tlie thorny shaw, and bide Inin there.” 

She conducted him to a small window, through which, himself 
unobserved, ho could see two dragoons seated at their morning 
draught of ale, and conversing earnestly together. 

The moi-e 1 think of it,” said the one, “ the less I like it, Tnglis. 
Evandale was a good officer, and the soldier’s friend ; and though 

we were punished for the mutiny at T'lllietudlem, jet, by , 

Frank, you must own deserved it.” 

“ D -n seize me, if I forgive him for it, though!” re- 

plied the other ; “ and 1 think 1 can sit ui his skirts now.” 

" Why, man, you should forget and forgive — Better take 
start with him along with the rest, and join the rantmg High- 
landers. We have ^1 eat King James’s bread.” 

Thou art an ass. The start, as you call it, will never happen ; 
the day’s put off. Ha]liday’.s seen a ghost, or Miss Bellenden’s 
fallen sick of the pip, or some blasted uonsense or anotlier ; the 
VOL, v. V 
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tiling will never keep two days longer^ and the first bird that sings 
out will get the reward.” 

" That*s true, too,” answered his comrade ; ‘‘ and will this fel- 
low — this Basil Olifaiit, pay handsomely 

Like a prince, man,” said Inghs. " Evandalo is the man on 
earth whom he hates worst ; and he fears him, besides, about 
some law business, and were he once rubbed out of the way, aJl, 
he tliinks, will be his own.” 

But shall we have warrants and force enough said the other 
fellow. “ Few people here will stir against my lord, and we may 
find him with some »'f our own fellows at his back ” 

** Thou’rt a cowardly fool, Dick,” returned Inghs ; " ho is hvmg 
quietly down at Fairy-Know e to avoid suspicion. Olifant is a 
magistrate, and will ha^c some of his own people that ho can 
ti*ust along with him. There arc us two, and the Bail'd says he 
can get a desperate fighting whig fellow called Quintm Alackell, 
that has an old grudge at Evaiidale.” 

“ Well, well, you aie my officer, you know,” said the private, 
with true inilitory conscience, “and if anything is wrong” 

“ I ’ll take the blame,” said Inghs. “ Come, another pot of ale, 
and let us to Tilhetudlcm. — Here, blind Bess! why, where tlie 
devil has the old hag crept to?” 

“ Delay them as long as you can,” whispered Morton, as he 
thrust his purse into the hostess’s hand ; “all depends on gaining 
time.” 

Then, walking swiitly to tlie place where tlie girl held his horse 
ready, “ To Fairy-Knowc f — No ; alone I could not protect them 
— I must instantly to Glasgow. Wittciibold, the conimandant 
there, will readily give me the support of a iixiop, and jirocuro 
me the countenance of the civil jiowcr I must drop a caution 
as [ pass. — Come, Moorkopf,” he said, addressing bis horse as 
he mounted lum — “ this day must try your breath and speed,” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Vet could ho not his closinj? eyes withdraw, 

Thous^h less niid less of Emily ho saw ; 

So. upeecJiless for a little spare he lay, 

Then grasp’d tlie hand he held, and sigh’d his soul away. 

Palamon and ArcUe. 

Thb indisposition of Edith confined her to bed during the event- 
ful day on which she had received such an unexpected shock from 
the sudden apparition of Morton. Next morning, however, she 
was reported to be so much better, that Lord Evandale resumed 
his puMse of leaving Fairy-Knowe. At a late hour in the fore- 
noon, Lady Emily entered 'the apartment of Edith with a pecu- 
liar gravity of manner. Having received and paid the compli- 
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nients of the day, she observed it would bo a sad one for her, 
tliough it would relieve Miss Belleudeii of an encumbrance — 
“ My brother leaves us to-day, Mi^s Bellendcn.” 

“ Leaves us ! ” exclaimed Edith m surprise ; “ for liis own house, 
I trust 

I have reason to think he meditates a more distant journey,” 
answered Lady Emily ; he has little to detain him in tins coun- 
tr}.” 

Good Heaven !” exclaimed Edith, " why Avas I bom to become 
tlie AVTeck of all that is manly and noble ’ What can be done to 
stop him from running headlong on ruin^ 1 will come doA\n in- 
stantly — Say that 1 implore he will not depart until 1 speak with 
him ” 

“It will be in vain, Miss Bellenden ; but I will execute your 
commisHioii and she left the room as toimally as she had en- 
tered it, and informed her brother, Miss ilelleiiden was so much 
recovered as to jiroposc coming doA\n stairs ere he went away 
“ 1 suppose,” she added, pettishly, “ the pmspeet of lieing spi^cdily 
released from our company has wrought a cure on her sliattei’cd 
nerves.” 

Sister,” said Lord Evandale, “ you are unjust, if not envious ” 

“ Unjust 1 may he, Evandale, hut I should not have dreamt,” 
glancing her eje at a minor, “ of bemg tliouglit envious without 
better cause — But let us go to the old lady; she is making a 
feast in the other room, which might liave dined all your troop 
when you had one.” 

Lord Evandale accompanied her in silence to the parlour, for 
he kiioAv it Avas in vain to contend with her prepossessions and 
offended pride They found the table coveied w'ith refreshments, 
arranged under the careful inspection of Lady Margaret. 

“ Yc could hardly wool be said to breakfast tins morning, my 
liord Evandale, and ye maun e*en partake of a small collation 
before ye ride, such as tins poor house, Avhose inraafts are so 
much imlebted to you, can provide in their present circunistance^.. 
Eor my am part, I like to see young folk take some refection 
before they nde nut upon their sports or their affairs, and I said 
as much to his most satTod Majesty when he breakfasted at Til- 
lietudlem m tlio year of giace sixteen hundred and fifty -one; 
and his most sacred Majesty w'as pleased to reply, drmking to 
my health at the same tune in a flagon of Rhenish wine, ‘ Laily 
Margaret, ye speak like a Highland oracle.* These were his 
Majesty’s very words; so that your lordship may judge whether 
1 have not good authority to press young folk to partake of thou* 
vivens.” 

It may be well supposed that much of the good lady a speech 
failed Lord Evandale’s oars, which were then employed in lis- 
tening for the light step of Edith. His absence of mmd on this 
occasion, however natural, cost him very dear. While Lady Mar- 
garet was placing the kind hostess, a part she dehghted and 
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excelled in, she was interrupted by Jolin Gudyill, who, in the 
natural phrase for announcing an inferior to the mistress of a 
family, said, " There w'as ane wanting to speak to her leddy- 
ship.” 

** Ane ! what ane? Has he nae name? Ye speak as if I kept a 
shop, and was to come at everybody’s whistle.” 

Yes, he has a name,” answered John, but your leddysbip 
likes ill to hear’t.” 

" What is it, you fool?” 

“ It’s Calf-Gibbie, my leddy,” said John, in a tone rather above 
the pitch of decorous > cspect, on which he occasionally trespassed, 
confiding in his merit as an ancient servant of the family, and a 
faithful follower of their humble fortunes — “ It’s Calf-Gvbbie, an 
your leddyship will hao’t, that keeps Edie llciishaw’s kye down 
yonder at the Brigg-end — that’s him that was Guse-Gibbie at 
Tillietudlcm, and gaed to the wappinshaw, aud that” 

“ Hold your peace, John,” said the old lady, rising iii dignity ; 
“ you arc very insolent to think I wad speak wi’ a person like 
that. Let him tell his business to you or Mrs Headrigg.” 

“ He’ll no hear o’ that, my leddy; he says, them that sent him 
bade him gie the thing to your leddyship’s aiii hand direct, or to 
Lord Evaiidale’s, be wots na whilk. But, to say the truth, he’s 
far frac fresh, and he’s but an idiot an he were ” 

Then turn him out,” said Lady Margaret, " and tell him to 
come back to-morrow when he is sober. I suppose he comes to 
crave some benevolence, as an ancient follower o’ tlie house.” 

“ Like enough, my leddy, for he’s a’ in rags, poor creature.” 

Gudyill made another attempt to get at Gibbie’s (Kimmission, 
which was indeed of the last importance, beincr a few lines fiom 
Morton to Lord Kvandale, acquainting him with the danger in 
which he stood from the practices of Olifant, and exhorting him 
cither to instant bight, or else to conn, to Glasgow aud surrender 
himself, where he could assure him protection. This billet, 
hastily written, he intrusted to Gibbic, whom he saw feeding his 
herd beside the bridge, and backed with a couple of dollars his 
desii'c that it might instantly be delivered into the band to which 
it was addressed. 

But it was decreed that Goose-Gihbie’s intermediation, whether 
as an emissary or as a man-at-arms, should be unfortunate to the 
family of Tilhctudlem. He unluckily tarried ao long at the ale- 
house, to prove if his employer’s coin was good, that, when he 
appeared at Fairy-Knowe, the little sense which nature had given 
him ivas effectually drowned in ale and brandy, and instead of 
asking for Lord Evandale, he demanded to speaik with Lady Mar- 
garet, whose name was more familiar to his ear. Being refused 
admittance to her presence, he staggered away with letter 
undelivered, perversely faithful to Morton’s instructions in the 
only point in which it would have been well had he departed from 
them. 
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A few minntes after he wae gone, Edith entered the apartment. 
Lord Evandale and she met with nmtiial embarrassment, which 
Lady Margaret, who only knew in general that their union had 
been postponed by her grand-daughter’s indisposition, set down 
to the bashfulness of a bnde and bridegroom, and, to place them 
at ease, began to talk to Lady Emily on mditferent topics. At 
this moment, Edith, with a countenance as pale as death, mut- 
tered, rather than whispered, to Lord Evandale, a request to speak 
with him. Pie oifered his arm, and supported her into the small 
anteroom, wliich, as we have noticed botore, opened from the par- 
lour. He placed her in a chair, and, taking one himself, awaited 
the opening of the conversation. 

“ I am distressed, my lord,” were the first words slie was able 
to 'articulate, and those with difficulty ; 1 scarce know what I 

would say, nor how to speak it.” 

“ If I have any share m occasioning your uneasiness,” said Lord 
Evandale, mildly, " you will soon, p]dith, be released from it.” 

** You are determined, then, my lord,” she replied, to run 
this desperate course with desperate men, in spite of your own 
better reason — in spite of your friends’ entreaties — in spite of 
the almost inevitable ruin which yawns before you 1 ” 

<< Forgive me. Miss Bellendcn ; even your solicitude on my ac- 
count must not detain me when my honour calls. My horses stand 
ready saddled, my servants are prepared, tlie signal for rising will 
be given so soon as I reach Kilsyth — If it is my fate that caI14 
me, 1 will not shun meeting it. It will be something,” ho said, 
taking her hand, to die deserving your compassion, smee 1 can- 
not gam your love.” 

O, my lord, remain ! ” said P)dith, in a tone which went to 
his heart; time may explain the strange circumstance which 
has shocked me so much ; my agitated nerves may recover their 
tranquillity. O, do not rush on death and ruin ! remain to be our 
prop and stay, and hope everything from time ! ” 

" It is too late, Edith,” answered Lord Pivaiidale ; and 1 were 
most ungenerous could I practise on the warmth and kindhness 
of your feelings towards me. I know you cannot love me ; ner- 
vous distress, so strong as to conjure up the appearance of the 
dead or absent, indicates a predilection too powerful to give way 
to friendship and gratitude aloue. But were it otherwise, ilie die 
is now cast.” 

As he spoke thus, Cuddie burst into the room, terror and haste 
in his countenance. " 0, my loi-d, hide yoursell i — tliey hae beset 
the outlets o’ the house,” was his first exclamation. 

“ They] Whol” said Lord Evandale. 

** A party of horse, headed by Basil Olifant,” answered Cuddie. 

“ 0, hide yourself, my lord I” echoed Edith, in an agony of 
terror. 

^ I will not, by Heaven ! ” answered Lord Evandale. “ What 
right has the vdlain to assail me, or stop my passage 1 1 will 
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TTiake my way, were he backed by a re^mcnt I Tell Halliday and 
Hunter to get out the horses. — And now, larewell, Edith He 
clasped her in his arms, and kissed her tenderly; then bursting 
from his sister, who, with Lady Margaret, endeavoured to detain 
him, rushed out and mounted his horse. 

All was in confusion — the women shrieked, and hurried in con- 
sternation to the front windows of the house, from which they 
could see a small party of horsemen, of whom two only seemed 
soldiers. They were on the open ground before Cuddie’s cottage, 
at the bottom of th( descent Irom the house, and showed caution 
in approaching it, if uncertain of the strength within. 

“ Ho may escape ! ho may escape ! ” said Editli ; U, would he 
but take the by-road ' 

But Lord Evandale, determined to face a danger which his 
high spirit undervalued, commanded his servants to follow him, 
an<l rode composedly down the avenue. Old Gudyill ran to ami 
liimsolf, and Cuddie snatched down a gun which was kept for tlio 
protection of the ti(>nse, and, although on foot, followed Lord 
Evandale. It was in vain his wife, who had hurried up on tlie 
• alarm, hung by his skirts, threatening him with death by the 
sword or halter for meddling with other folk’s matters. 

“ Hand your peace, ye b !” said Cuddic, " and that’s braid 

Scotch, or 1 w'otna what is ; is it ither folk’s matters to see Lord 
Evandale murdered before ray face?” and down the avenue ho 
ftiarched. But coiisidcHiig on the way that ho composed the whole 
infantry, lus John Gudyill liad not appeared, he took his vantage 
ground behind the hedge, hammered his dint, cocked his piece, 
and, taking a long aim at Laird Basil, as he was called, stood 
prompt for action 

As soon as Lord Evandale appeared, Olifant’s party spread 
themselves a little, as if preparmg to enclose him. Their leader 
stood fast, supported by three men, two of whom were dragoons, 
tlio third in«dress and appearance a countryman, all well armed. 
But the strong figure, stern features, and resolved manner of the 
tliird attendant, made him seem the most formidable of the party; 
and whoever had before seen him, could have no difficulty in re- 
cognising Balfour of Burley. 

“ Follow me,” said Lord Evandale to his servants, ‘‘and if we 
are forcibly opposed, do as 1 do.” He advanced at a liand gallop 
towards olifant, and was in the act of demanding why he had 
thus beset the road, when Olifant called out, “ Shoot the traitor ! ” 
and the whole four fired their carabines upon the unfortunate 
nobleman. He reeled in the saddle, advanced his hmid to the 
holster, and drew a pistol, but, unable to discharge it, fell from 
his horse mortally wounded. His servants had presented their 
carabines. Hunter fired at random ; but Halhday, who was an 
intrepid fellow, took idm at Inglis, and shot him dead on the spot. 
At the same instant, a sliot, from behmd the hedge, still more 
effectually avenged Lord Evandale, for the bail took place in the 
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very midst of Basil Olifant’s forehead, and stretched him lifelobs 
on the ground. His followers, astonished at tlie execution done 
in so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand inactive, when 
Burley, whose blood was up with the contest, exclaimed, “ Down 
with the Midianites f ” and attacked Halhday sword in hand. At 
this instant the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard, and a party of 
hoiw, rapidly advancing on the road from Glasgow, appeared on 
the fatal field. They were foreign dragoons, led by the Butch 
commandant Wittenbold, accompanied by Morton and a civil 
magistrate. 

A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God and King Wil- 
liam, was obeyed by all except Burley, who turned his horse and 
attempted to escape. Several soldiers pursued lum by command 
of their officer, hut, l:K)ing well mounted, only the two headmost 
seemed likely to gam on him. He turned deliberately twice, and 
discharging first one of his jnstols, and then the other, rid lumself 
of the one pui’suer by mortally bounding him, and of the other 
by shooting his horse, and tlien continue. <1 lus fliglit to Bothwell 
Bridge, where, for his rmsfortimc, he tound the gates shut and 
guarded 'J’urinng from thence, lie made lor a place where the 
nver seemed passable, and plunged into the stream, the bullets 
from the pistols and carabines of his pursuers whizzing around 
him. Two balls took effect when he %vas past the middle of the 
stream, and he felt himself dangerously w'uuiided. He remed Ilia 
horse round in the midst of the nver, and returned towards the 
bank he had left, navmg lus liand, as if with the purpose of inti- 
mating that he suiTondcred. The troopers ceaaed finng at him 
accordingly, and awaited his return, two of them riding a little 
way into the river to seize and disarm him. But it preseutly 
appeared that his purjios© was revenge, not safety. As he ap- 
proached the tw'o soldiers, he collected his remaining strength, 
and dischai'ged a blow on the head of one, which tumbled liim 
from his horse The other dragoon, a strong muscular man, had 
ill the meanwhile laid hands on him. Burley, in requital, grasjied 
his tliroat, as a dying tiger seizes his prey, and both, losing the 
saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, and Wtere 
swept down the stream. Their course might be traced by the 
blood which bubbled up to the surface. They were twice seen to 
rise, the Dutchman striving to swim, and Burley clinging to him 
in a manner that showed his desire that botli should perish. Their 
corp^*9 were taken out about a quarter of a mile down the river. 
As Balfour’s grasp could not have been unclenched without cut- 
ting off his hands, both were thrown into a hasty grave, still 
marked by a rude stone, and a ruder epitaph.* 

* Gentle reader, I did request of mine honest friend Peter Proudfoot, travel- 
ling merchant, known to many of thiii land for his faitliful and just dealmgs, as 
weU m muaUns and cambnes as in small wares, to procure me, on liia next pere- 
grinations to that vicinage, a copy of the Epitaphion alluded to. And, according 
to his report, which I seo no ground to discredit, it runneth thus ; — 

** Here lyes ane saint to prelates surly, 

Iteing John Balfour, sometime of Hurlo', 
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While the soul of tliis stern enthusiast flitted to its account, 
that of the brave and generous Lord Evandale was also released. 
Merton had flung himself from his horse upon perceiving liis 
situation, to render his dying friend all the aid in his power. He 
knew him, for he pressed his hand, and, being unable to speak, 
intimated by signs his wish to be conveyed to the house. Tliis 
was done with all the care possible, and he was soon surrounded 
by his lamenting friends. But the clamorous grief of Lady Emily 
was far exceeded in intensity by tlie silent agony of Edith. Un- 
conscious even of the presence of Morton, she hung over tlie 
dying man ; nor wan she aware that Fate, who was removing one 
faith^l lover, had i*estored another as if from the grave, until 
Lord Evandale, taking tlieir hands in his, pressed tliem both af- 
fectionately, united them together, raised his face, as if to pray 
for a blessing on them, and sunk back and expired in tlie next 
moment. 


CONCLUSION. 

I HAD determined to waive the task of a concluding chapter, 
leaving to the readeris imagination the arrangements which must 
necessarily take place after Lord Evandalo’s death. But as I was 
awhre that precedents are wanting for a practice, which might 
bo found convenient both to readers and compilers, I confess 
myself to have been in a considerable dilemma, when jfortunately 
1 was honoured with an invitation to drink tea with Miss Martha 
Buskbody, a young lady who has earned on the profession of 
mantua-making at Ganderoleugh and in the neighbourhood, with 
great success, for about forty years. Knowing her taste for nar- 
ratives of this description, I requested her to look o- er the loose 
sheets tlie rooming before I waited o»" her, and enlighten me by 
the experience which she must have acquired m reading through 
the whole stock of three circulating libraries, in Uandorcleugh 
and the two next market-towns. When, with a palpitating heai^ 
1 appeared before her in tlie evening, 1 found her much disposed 
to be complimentary. 

" I have not been more affected,” said she, wiping the glasses 
of her spectadca, " by any novel excepting the Tale of Jemmy 
and Jenity Jessamy, which is indeed pathos itself; but your plan 
of omitting a formal conclusion will never do. You may be as 
harrowing to our nerves as you will in the course of your story, 
bu^ unless you had the genius of tlic author of Julia de Roubignd, 

Who stirred np to venjitennoe take. 

For Solemn League and Cov’nant'a sake, 

Lpon the Magas-Moor In Fife, 

Did tak Janies SharM the apostate's life; 

Bv Dutchman's hands was liacked and shot, 

Then drowned in Clyde near this saam spot." 

See Note B B,— JoAn halfwr, called Burley. 
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never let the end be altogether overclouded. Let us see a glimpse 
of sunshine in the last ch^apter; it is quite essential.** 

“ Nothing would he more easy for me, madam, than to comply 
with your injunctions ; for, in truth, the parties in whom you have 
had the goodness to be interested, did live long and happily, and 
begot sons and daughters.** 

It is unnecessary, sir,’* she said, with a tdight nod of i-epri- 
mand, " to be pai'ticular concerning their matrimonial comforts. 
But what is your objection to let us have, in a general way, a 
glimpse of their future felicity?** 

“ Really, madam,” said I, you must l>e aware that every 
volume of a narrative turns leas and less uiteresting as the au- 
thor draws to a conclusion ; just like your tea, which, though 
^cellent hyson, is necessarily w'eaker and more insipid in die 
last cup. Now, as 1 think the one is by no means improved by 
the luscious lump of half-dissolved sugar usually found at the 
bottom of it, BO 1 am of opinion that a histoiy, gi’owing already 
vapid, is but dully crutclied up by a detail of circumstances which 
every reader must have anticipated, even though the author ex- 
haust on them every flowery epithet in the language.” 

^ This will not do, Mr Pattieson,” continued die lady. You 
have, as I may say, basted up your first story very hastily and 
clumsily at the coiiclusioii ; and, in my trade, 1 would have cuffed 
the youngest apprentice who had put such a horrid and bungled 
spot of work out of her hand. And if you do nut redeem this 
gross error by telling us all about the marriage of Morton and 
Bdith, and what hecamo of the other personages of the story, 
from Lady Margaret down to Goose-Gibbie, I apprize jou, that 
you will not be held to have accomplished your task hand- 
somely.” 

“ Well, madam,” I replied, " my materials are so ample, that 
I dunk I can satisfy your curiosity, unless it d^cc‘nd to very 
minute circumstances indeed.” 

“ First, then,” said she, ‘‘ for that is most essential, — Did Lady 
Margaret get back her fortune and her castle?” 

** She did, madam, and in the easiest way imaginable, — as heir, 
namely, to her worthy cousin, Basil Olifaiit, who died without a 
will ; and thus, by his death, not only restored, but even aug- 
mented, the fortune of her, whom, during his hfe, he liad pursued 
with the roost inveterate malice. John Gudjill, reinstated in his 
dignity, was more imjMirtant than ever ; and Ciiddie, with rap- 
turous delight, entered upon the cultivation of the mams of Til- 
lietudlem, and the occupation of lus original cottage. But, with 
the shrewd caution of his character, he was never heard to boast 
of havmg fired the lucky shot which repossessed his lady and 
himself in their original habitations. * After a*,’ he said to Jenny, 
who was his only confidant, * auld Basil Ollfant was my leddy’s 
oousin, and a grand gentleman ; and though he was acting again, 
the law, as I understand, for he ne’er showed ony warrant, or le- 
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quired Lord £\andale to suirendcr, and though I mind killing 
him na>e mair than 1 wad do a muircock, yet it^s just os weel to 
keep a calm sough about it.’ He not only did so, but ingeniously 
enough countenanced a report Uiat old (judyill had done the 
deed, which was worth many a gill of brandy to him from the 
old butler, who, far different in disposition from Cuddle, was 
much more inclined to exaggerate than suppress his exploits of 
manhood.— The blind widow nas provided for in the most com- 
fortable manner, is well as the little guide to tho Liiin ; and” 

"But what IS all this to the marriage — the marriage of the 
principal personage ?” interrupted Miss Buskbody, mipatiently 
tapping her snuff-box, 

" The marriage of Morton and Miss Belleiideii was delayed for 
several months, as both went into deep mourning on account of 
Lord Evandale’s death. They were then wedded.” 

" I hope, not without Lady Margaret’s consent, sir?” said my 
fair critic. 1 love books which teach a proper deference in 
young persons to their parents. In a novel, the young people 
may fall in love without their countenance, because it is essential 
to the necessary intricacy of the story ; but they must always 
have the benefit of their consent at last. Even old Delville re- 
ceived Cecilia, though the daughter of a man of low birth.” 

“ And even so, madam,” replied I, " Lady Margaret was pre- 
vailed on to countenance Morton, although the old Covenanter, 
hi.s father, stuck sorely with her for some time. Edith was her 
only hope, and she wished to see her happy. Morton, or Melville 
Morton, as ho was more generally called, stood so high in the 
reputation of tlie world, and was in every other resjiect such an 
eligible match, that slie put her prejudice ^iside, and eousoled 
herself with the recollection, that marriage went by destiny, as 
was observed to her, she said, by his most sacred » sty, Charles 
the Second of happy memory, when she showed him the portrait 
of her grandfather bergus, third Earl of Torwood, the hand- 
somest man of his time, and that of Countess Jane, his second 
lady, who had a hump-back and only one eye. This was his Ma- 
jesty’s observation, she said, on one remarkable morning when 
he deigned to take his disjune'* 

" Nay,” said Miss Buskbody, again interrupting me, " if she 
brought such authority to countenance her acquiescing in a mis- 
alliance, there was no more to be said. — And what became of old 
Mrs What’s-her-name, the housekeeper 1” 

" Mrs Wilson, madam ? ” answered 1 . " She was perhaps the 
happiest of the party ; for once a-year, and not oftener, Mr and 
Mn Melville Morton dined in the great walnscotted-chamber in 
solemn state, — the hangmgs being all displayed, the carpet laid 
down, and the huge brass-candlestick set on the table, stuck 
round with leaves of laurel. The preparing the room for this 
yearly festival employed her mind for six months before it came 
about, and the putting matters to rights occupied old Alison the 
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other six. ; so that a single day of rejoicing found her business 
for all the year round.” 

“ And Niel Blanc?” said Miss Buskhody. 

Lived to a good old age, drank ale and brandy with guests of 
all persuasions, played whig or jacubitc tunes as best pleased his 
customers, and died worth as much money as married Jenny to 
a cock laird. I hope, ma’am, you have no otlier inquiries to make, 
for really” 

“ Goose-Gihbie, sir?” said my persevering friend — " Gooise- 
(tibbic, whose ministry was fraught witli such conbequences to 
tlie personages of the narrative ? ” 

“(Consider, ray dear Miss Buskbody— (I beg pardon for the 
familiarity) — but pray- consider, even the memory of the re- 
nowned Scheherazade, tliat Empress of Tale-tellers, could not 
preserve every circumstance. 1 am not quite positive as to the 
late of Goose-Gibbie, but am inclined to think him the same with 
ono Gilbert Dudden, alias Calf-Gibbie, who was whipped tlirough 
Hamilton for stealing poultry.” 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on the fc'iider, crossed 
her right leg over her knee, lay back on the chair, and looked 
towards tlie ceihng. When I observed her assume this contem- 
plative mood, I concluded she was studying some farther cross- 
examination, and therefore took my hat and wished her a hasty 
good-night, ere the Demon of Cnticisni hud sup[)l!ed her witli any 
more queries. In like manner, gentle Header, returning you my 
thanks for the patience which has conducted you tJius far, 1 take 
the liberty to withdraw myself from } ou for the present. 
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PERORATION. 

It waa mine earnest wish, most coiurteoue* Reader, that the 
"Tales of xny Landlord’* should have reai^ed thiijie hands in one 
entire succession of tomes, or volumes. But as I sent some few 
more manuscript quires, containing the continuation of these most 
pleasing narra^Ves, I was apprized, somewhat nnoeremoniously, 
by my publisher, that he did not approve of novels (as he injuri- 
ously called these real histories) extending beyond four volumes, 
and, if 1 did not agree to the first four being published separately, 
ho threatened to decline the article. (0, ignorance 1 as if the ver- 
nacular article of our mother English were capable of declen- 
sion i) Whereupon, somewhat moved by bis remonstrances, and 
more by heavy charges for print and paper, which he stated to 
have been already incurred, 1 have resolved th^t these four vo- 
lumes shall be tlie heralds or avant-courier^ of the Tales which 
are yet in roy possession, nothing doubting that they will be 
eagerly devoured, and the rcmaiiKirr anxiously (hmanded, by 
ilie unanimous voice of a discerning public. I rest, esteemed 
Reader, thine as tliou shalt construe n e, 

Jedediah Clbisubotham. 

Oardbrolbcoh, Ifoo. 15, 1816. 
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Notb a, p 11. Vestival ok the Popiwjay. 

' The IWival of the Popinjay Is still, T hehcve, pnu-tlsed at Ma>bole, in Ajt- 
shire. The followint; in the hi'-torv of the Somerville family, sujnr^ted 

the scones in the text Tlio uiitlior ot tlicit curious luanuscnpt thus oefebrutea 
his father’s demeanour at such an aasenilily. 

“ JJaviMj;; now paased his infuneie, in tlia tenth jear of his age, he was by li a 
grandfather putt to the gtnnimrir school, thcr bung then att the tonne of ])el«M'if 
A very able master that taught liie gnitnmur, .ind fitted lioycs for the eolledge. 
Ditreing his educating in this place, they had then a custoiue every year to so- 
lemnize the first Sunday of May witli rl.ineeing about a May-pole, fyreing of 
pieces, and all manner of ravelling then m use. 1 her being at tliat tymp feu or 
nne merrhants in thispettie village, to furnish ncceasoxies for the acliolltui sports, 
this youth resolves to provide himself edsewhere, so that he may appear with the 
bravest. In order to this, by break of day he rjses and goes to llamiltoune, and 
there bestowes all the money that for a long tyrae before he had gotten from bis 
freinds, or had otherwayes purchased, upon ribbonrsuf diverse roloures, a new 
luitt and gloves. But in nothing he liestowed his money more hberallie than uf>on 
gunpowder, a great quantitle whereof he huyes for bis oine use, and to supphe 
pie wwites of Ilia conierades ; thus furnished with these mniraodities, but nne 
empty purse, be retumes to Delserf by acven a clock (haveing travelled that !teb- 
batn morning above eight myJes), puttes on lus cloath^ and new hatt, flying with 
ribbones of (ulloures, and in this equipage, with his htUe phUic jfusee) upon 
Ilia shoulder, he marches to the church yaird, where the May-pole was sett up, 
and the snlemnitie of that day was to be kept. There first at the foot-ball he 
equalled any one that played , but in handlelng his piece, m chargeing and dis- 
chargeing, he was so ready, and shott so near the morke, that ho forre surpassed 
all his fellow schollan, and became a teacher of that art to them before the thret- 
teenth year of bis ounc age. And really, I have often admired his dexterity m 
this, both at tlie exeiciaeing of his soulders, and when for rccieatione. 1 have 
gone to the gunning with him when I was but a stripclmg myself, and albeit tliat 
passetyme was the exercize I delighted most in, yet oould I never attaine to any 
perfectione comparable to liim This dayes sport being over, he had tlie apphiase 
of all the spectators, the kyndneaae of his fellow-condlsciples, and the favour of 
the whole iuhabitants of that little village.” 

Notb B, p. 43. Sbroeant Bothwru.. 

The history of the restless and ambitious Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, 
makes a considerable figure in the reign of James VL of Scotiand, and First 
Enriand. After being repeatedly pardoned for acts of treason, he was at length 
obli^ to retire abro^, where he died in great misery Great part of his for- 
feited estate was bestowed on Walter Scott, first Lord of Buccleucb, and on tlie 
first Earl of Roxbnrghe. 

FxaDdB Stewart, bod of the forfeited Eari, obtained from the&vourof CbarleB 1. 
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n decreet-arbitral, appointing the two noblemen, nantees of his father’s estate, to 
restore the same, or make some conipen8,ition for retaining it. The l).irony of 
Crichton, with its beautiful castle, was surrendered by the curators of Francis, 
Earl of Huccleuch, but he retained the far more extensive property In Liddes- 
dalo. James bUiwart also, as appears from writings m the author’s possession, 
made an advantageous composition with the Flarl of Koxhurghe. ** Hut,” Sriys 
the satirual Scotstarvet, ** male parta pejus dtlahurdui for he never brooked 
them (epjoyed them), nor was anything the richer, since they accrued to his cre- 
ditors, and are nowm the possession of Dr IScalon. II is eldest son l•’rancls became 
a trooper iii the late war , as for the other brother John, who was Abbot of Col- 
dingham, he also disponed all tliat estate, and now has nothing, but bves uu the 
charity of his friends " *■ 

Francis btewait, who bad been a trooper during tbe great Civil War, seems to 
have reeeiveil no prefen'n'nt, after tho Hestoration, buited to Ins high birth, 
though, in fact, third cou'o to Charles II Captiuii Crichton, the friend of Dean 
Swift, who pubHslied Iijh Aiemolrs, found liini a prnate gi'iitlcman in the King’s 
lilfe-Cuanis. At the same tune this w.is no degrading condition , for rountain- 
hall retards a duel fought bi'tween a fiifc-Ci inmisinan and an uthcer in tlie niilitia, 
tiecause the latter liad taken upon him to as'iuine superior rank as an officer, to a 
gentleman private in the Litu-Guards The l.ifc-(t!uardsm«ui was killed in the 
rencontre, and his antagonist was executed fur murder. 

The character of Bothwell, except m reLition to the name, is entirely ideoL 

Note C« p. 48. Murdbricrs of Archbishop Sharps. 

The leader of this party was David Plackston of Ratliillet, a gentleman of an- 
cient birtii and good estate lie hod been prodigiite in Ins younger davs, but 
having been le<l from curiosity xo attend the convimticles of the nonconfoninng 
clergy, ho adopted their principles m the fullest extent. It appoam, that Ilack- 
ston had some personal ouarrel witli Archbishop Miarpe, which induced him to 
decline the command of the ixirty when the slaughtir was determined upon, fear- 
ing his acceptance might be ascribed to moti>es of personal enmity lie felt him- 
aeu ffee in conscience, howe\er, to bt present , and when tbe arctiblshop, dragged 
flrom his carriage, crawled towards him on bis knees for prot(H;tion, he replied 
coldly, *' Sir, I will never lay a finger on you ” It is remarkable that JIackston, 
Ofl well as a shepherd who was also present*, but paHsive, on tho occasion, were tbe 
only two of the party of assausins who suffered death by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

On Ilackston refusing the command, it was by universal suffrage confcrrcKi on 
John Bidfotirof Kinlocli, called Durley, wlic was Haekbto.i's brotl er-in law lie 
is described “as a little man, squint-eyed, jtid of a very fierce aspect." — ** lie 
was," adds the same author, “ by some roikuiicd none of the me st ndigious , yet 
he was always reckoned -xovdoiis and honest-hc.u'*ed, courageous i.. every onb^r- 
pnae, and a bravo soldier, seldom any escnpiiig that came into bis hands. He was 
the principal actor in kilhng that iirch-traitor to tbe Lord and his church, James 
8haipe."t 

NoTk n, p. 04, Scottish Douesticb. 

A nuBCuhne retainer of this kind, having offended his master extremely, was 
oommanded to leave his service Instantly. ** In troth and that will I not." an- 
swered the domestic , “ if your honour disna ken when ye liae a gude servant, I 
ken when 1 hae a ^de master, and gi'i away 1 will not." On another occasion of 
tbe same nature, the master said, *‘ Jolin, you and 1 shall never sleep imder the 
same roof again ; " to xvhich John rephed, with much naivete, *‘ Wharo the dcU 
can your honour be ganging ? " 

Noth E, p. 70. Locking the Door during Dinner. 

The custom of keeping the door of a house or chateau locked during the time 
of dinner, probably arose hx>m tlie family being anciently assembled in tbe Iiall at 
that meal, and liglde to surprise. But » was m many instances continued as a 
point of high etiquei^, of which the following is an example : — 


# Tht Stagaering State of the Scott Statetmen fur one hundrail gean, bj Sir J«Ain Scot of 
Scotatorrot. Kdinburgh. 17M. P. IM 
f Sm ScoUlth Worthies 8to L^tb, 1B16 P Stt. 
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A conaidcreble landed propnetor in DuRifnes-shire, being a bnohclor, 'witliout 
near relationst and determined to make his will, resolved previously to visit Ills 
two nearest kinsmen, and decide which should be his heir, acconling to the degree 
of kindness with which he should be rcaived. Like a good iltuisinaii. he ilrst 
Visited his own chief, a baronet in rank, descendant luid n^pri'senlative of one of 
the oldest families in bcotland. Unhappily the dinner*bell liad rung, and the door 
of tlie castle had been looked liefore his arrival. The visitor in vain onnoun^l 
his name and requested admittance . but his chief adhered to the ancient etiquette, 
and would on no account sufler the doors to be un 1 ),trn>d Trrit.tted at this cold 
reception, tlie old Laird riHle on to banquhar Castle, tlien tJie residence of tJie 
Duke of Queensberry, who no sooner heard liis name, tlian, knowing well he 
laid a will to nuke, tlie drawbridge dropped, and the gates flew opi'n — the table 
WHS covered anew — his grace’s bachelor luid intt st ite kmsuun was received with 
the utmost attention and respect , and it is scarcely ncicssury to add, tliat upon 
Ins death some >e.irs alter, the visitor’s cHiiisidenilde landed pioperty went to 
augment the domains of tlie Ducal llou<% of QueensU m . 1 his h.ippciiod about 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

Noth F, p. 87* IIiohlanh Laird. 

A Iligliland laini, whose pccuhanties live still in the n^coHcction of his cmin- 
tr^incn, used to his rtsidcnc'e ut Edinburgh in the following manner : 

Every dav he visited tlio Water-gate, os it is culkni. ot the CanongaU*, over whieli 
18 extended a wooden .areh Speuo lieing then the geii< rnl curreniy, he threw his 
purse over the gate, and as long ns it was heavy in.fugh to he thrown ov*'r, he 
lontumed Ins round of ploasuie in the metn*poliH, when it was too light, ho 
thought it time to retire to the Highlands Query — How often would he iiavc 
repeated this experuuent at Temple liar ^ 

Noth G, p 88. Woodsn Mauk. 

Tlie punishment of ruling the wooden mare was, in the days of Charlen and 
long lifter, one of the vnri(iii'!> and cruel modes of infim mg military disnidine In 
front of the old guanl-hoiise in the High iStrett of Kdinhiirgh, a Lirgc liorse of 
this kind ».is pLiccd, on which now an<l then, in tlie more ancient times, a vete- 
ran might be seen mounted, with a lirclock tied to each loot, atumng for bomt 
small oftentc. 

There is a singular work, entitlcfl Memoirs of Prince "W illiam Henry, finite ol 
Gloiii'ester ison of Queim Arne), from his Dirth to his ninth 3 oar, in which 
JcnkiD Lewis, an honest Welshman in attendance on the royal inlant’s perbon, 
IS pleased to record that his Ituv.il Highness lauglad, cried, crow’d, and said 
Giq and Di/, very like a liabe of plebei.ui descent. He had also a prt'iiiature taste 
for the discipline as well as the sliow of w.ir, and had a corps of twenty-two boj», 
arrayed with pajwr caps and wooden swords Tor the niaiiitenance of disciplmc 
in this juvenile corps, a womlen horse was established m tlie Prescnce-chamlier, 
and was sometimes employed m tlie pumshnu nt of offences not slro ily military 
Hughe'S, the Duke’s tailor, having made him a suit of clothes win- h were too 
tight, was appointiKl, in an order of the day issued by the young prince, to be 
placed on tins penal steed. Tlie man of remnants, by dint of supplication and 
mediation, escaped from the ptmanf-e, which was likely to equal the iiiLonvcmencFs 
ol his brother artist's equestrian tnp to Brentford. Hut an attcnc'unt named 
Weathorlv , who had presumed to hniig the young pnnee a toy (after he had dis- 
carded the use of them), was actually mounU'd on the wooden horse without a 
saddle, with his face to the tail, while lie was plied by four servantbol the housi.- 
hedd with syringes and squirts, till he liad a thorough wetting. ” He was a wag 
gish fellow,” says liCwis, “ and would not lose .my thing for the joke’s sake wlicn 
he was putting Ids tnoka upon others, so he w.is obliged to siihmit cheerfully to 
what was inflic*ted upon him, being at our mercy to pl.iy him off well, which wu 
did accordingly.** Amid much such nonsense, l^ewis^s book shows tliat this poor 
child, the heir of the British monarchy, who died when lie was tievrn yearn old, 
was, m truth, of promising parts, and of a good disposition. Tlie volume, which 
rarely occurs, is an 8 vo, publish^ in 1789, the editor being Dr Phihp Hayes of 
Oxford. 

Notb n, p 107- Romawcm of the SnvxNTXEiUTH CEirrimy. 

As few, In the present age, are acquamted with the praiderous folios to which 
the age of Louis XIV. gave rise, we need only say, that they coiubme the dul- 
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nesB of the metAphytucnl courtship with nil the improbabibties of the ancient 
Romanop of Chivalry. Their character will be most easily leamed from Roileau’s 
Dramatic Satire, or Mra Lennox’s Female Quixote. 

Not* I, p. 107. Sir Jambs Turmkr. 

Sir James Turner was a soldier of fortune, bred in the civil wars. He was in- 
trusted with a commission to levy the fines imp<)sed by the Pnvy Council for 
non-conformity, in tlie district of Dumfries and (xallowav. In this capacity lie 
vexed the country so much by hia exactions, tliat the people rose and made him 
jirisoner, and then proceeded in arms tow.irds Mid-Lothuin, where they were 
defeated at J'entland HiUs, m Hesidos lus treatise on the IVXihtaiy Art, 

Sir James Turner wro.H aeveral otlier works; the most curious of which is hu 
Memoirs of lua own la' ^ and Times, which h.js just been printed, under the 
charge of the ILumatyiie i lutk 

XofK K, p 108 Tillibtudlbm. 

The Castle of TiUietudlem is imai,nnary , but the rums of Crojgnethan Castlp, 
situated on tlie Netlian, aliout three miles from its junction with tlie Clyde, have 
somotlung of the character of the description m the text. 

Notk L, p 10® John Crahamb or CLAVKRHouaB. 

Tins remark tide pei-son united tfie seemingly ineonsistent qualities of courage 
and cruelty, a ihsmterosled and devoted lo>afty to ins prince, with a disregiund 
of the riglits of Ins fellow -sulyctts Ho was the iinscnipiilous agent of the Swit- 
tisli Pnvy Counoil m exeuitmg the merciluss seventies of the Government m 
ScoU.md during tlio reigns of (Miarlos TI. and James IJ , but ho redeemed Ins 
cliaractcr iiy the zeal with whicli he .tsst^rted the cause of tlie latter niunareli after 
the Revolution, the military skill with which he supported it at the battle of 
Killu'iTankie, and by his own de^tii m the urm«! of vutory. 

ItiB saiil hv tnditioTi, that he w is very desirous to see, and bo introduced to, 
a certain loulv Klphinstoun, who had reached the advanced age of one lumdred 
years and upw.irds. The noble matron, being a staunch whig, was rather un- 
wilhiig to reicive Clavor’se (ns he was called from his title), but at lenrtli con- 
sented. After tlie usual coruphnients, the officer observed to the lady, tliat 
liaving hve^l so much beyond tlio usii.il term of himuuuty, she must in her tune 
liave seen many strange changes Iloiit na, sir,” said Lady FJph'nstoim, “ tlie 
world is juat to end with me os it liegnn When 1 was cnteniig life, tt-ere was 
Rjie Knox diuviug us a* wi’ Ins clnvt^r^, and now 1 am ganging out, there is one 
Claser’se dcavmg us a’ wi’ his fcaoc/cx.” 

Clavers signifying, in common parlance, idle Hiat, the double * m does credit 
to the ingenuity of a bidy of a hundred years oM 

* Notx M, pp. U2, 145. CouNxr Gr-XHAMB. 

There was actnallv a young comet of the Life-Guards named Orahame, and 
proliably some relation of C laverhouse, slam in the skmnish of Drumclog In 
the old Wlad on the Battle of Bothwcll Bridge, Claverhouse is said to have con- 
tinued tho slaughter of the higitives in revenge of this gentleman’s death. 

Ilaud up your hand,” then Monmouth said ; 

** Gie quarters to these men for me 
But Woody Claver’se swore an 'lath, 

His kinsman’s death avenged should be. 

The body of tins young man was found shockingly mangled after the battle, 
hia eyes pulled out, -md bis featmes so much defaced, that it was impossible to 
rooogmse him. The Tory writers say that this waa done by the Whigs ; because, 
finding the name Grahame Wrought in the young gentleman’s neckcloth, they 
took the corpse for tliat of Claver’se himself. The Whig authorities give a dif- 
ferent account, from tradition, of the cause of Comet Orahame’s body being thus 
mangled. He had, say toey, refused his own dog any food on the morning of 
the battle, affirming, with an oath, that he should have no breakfast but upmi 
the flesh of the Wliiga. The ravenous animal. It Is said, flew at his master as 
soon as he and lacerated lus face and throat. 

Those two stories are presented to the reader, leaving it to him to Judge wbe- 
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ther it 1b most likely that a party of iieiseeiitcd and insiu^nt fanatics should 
mangle a body Mippo*»ed to lie that of their chief ern'iny, in the snrno innmieraa 
iR*veral persons, present at Druincloj? had shortly betci-e treated tlie person of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe ; or that a domestic doK si onld, for want of a sini;I(. hrenkfu-t, 
ticconie HO fcmtious as to feetl on Ins own master, solectini; his body fi-oni scores 
that were l>ini; around, equally accessible to liis mvenoiis .ipiietitc. 

Noth N, p. ISO Proof auainst Shot oiv’ n ii\ S 

The liclicf of tho Covenanti rs that their principal cn mios, and (’Invcrhonse 
In iMirticular, li.id ohtalncd from the Doxil ii charm whloli rcnderi'd tliLiii proof 
aj^iimst loid-n hiillots, led them to pervert even tlie c m nmstrimtvs of his de.itl. 
llowic of J.odisoin, after givinif Bonia lu count of tin* battle of Kilhecrankio, 
aihis — 

“ The battle w.is very bloody, and hy MncLiy’s third fire ( ’l.iverhoiisc f* 11, of 
whom hi'-tonans trive little account, hut it has been siiil forceitun, tint his 
own waitinc-sorvaiit, takinj? a rLsoliUioii to rnl the w<ii!il of this tnuiilont I kiody 
momter, and knowini; he had proof of Ic id, siiot him with a ailvoi hntton he had 
before hikeii off his own coat for th.it piirpcise Ilowc\cr, ho fell, and with him 
J^opery, niid King James’s iiitertst in bcotkuiU ” — Hod’s Judgment on PcrSiiu- 
tors, p \xxix 

0/ tginal Sott — “ Perhaps some may think this oncnl proof of a shot n pira 
dox, and he rcidy to ohjut lure, ns lojincirly, lonccrniiiir itisliop ISliarpc and 
DiUzicl — ‘ How can tho DcmI have or pic n powc r to life ' Ac \\ iihoiit 
entennff iijion the thimj in its ruihlj, I shill only oljserso, —li/. That It is 
neither m Ins pow'or, or of Ins n.itnro, lo bo i saMoiir ol nun’s hx'cs , lie is cnllcd 
Apcillyon, tbo destroyer 2d, 'Pnat i vi ri in tins case he is s.ud c nly to give cii- 
(haiitinoiit .leunst one kind of niet,d, and this docs not hjiie life for the Ic' il 
would not, tike Miarpe or C lai'rhousc's Iivoh, yet steel and silx’er would do it , 
ail 1 for iKlziel, tliointh he died not on tlie field, he (bd not csiape the uirows ol 
the Almighty.'*— 7 fitdi’Mi 

Note 0, p 151 Ci wfiuioi sk'h rHARORR 

UappOiirs, fniin tlie letter of Clivcrhouse a fterwan’s quoted, that the 1 c)mp 
on winch lie rode at Dnmielog was not black, but Mirrel The autlioi has lieen 
misled os to tl-c cokiiir b> the many eAtraoniinary traditions current in •'‘otland 
concerning ( I ivf rhous''’s biuioiis black charger, which wa.s gi nci.dlv hcliexcd h) 
have 1)0011 a got to its rulor fniin the Author of F\il, who is s, ul to !ii\e pri- 
fomu'd tho I’asiroiin operation iqvin its dam 1 his horse w is sf» fievt, and its 
rider so expert that they aie mikI to have oiitstpijipcd and cofed, or turned, a 
liare upon th. lhaii-Law, near the head of Mortal Wattr, where tl.r df scent is 
so precipitouj, that no merely earthly horse could keep its feet, or merely mortal 
rider rmild koi p the saddle 

Tlicre IS a curious passage in the Testimony of lohn Dick, one of tl‘e suffenng 
Proshy teruins, in wliiili tho author, by flevribing e.ich of the pers • iiifii-s by tlieir 
predominant qualities or passions, shows bow little tluir bcflt-Ioxcd attributis 
w'ould avail them in the great d^y of jinlgrnt'nt When he mtiijd!ic'‘a (''lavcr- 
house. It IS to repniiuli linn with liis p,iv.ion for horses in gi tu r.il, and for lli.it 
steed in particular, which was killed ut Druniciog in the niaimer deiicnbed m the 
text — 

“ As for that hUxidthirsty wretch, Plaverhouse, how thinks he to shelter him- 
self that cLiy ^ Is it possible the pitiful thing can lie so mad as to tlimk to m ure 
himself by the flc’etncas of his horse (a creature he hrai so much respect for. tb.it 
he rcg*irded more the loasof his horse at Dnimclog, than .all the men that fell 
there, and sure there fell prettier men on pitlier side than himself’) No, sure— 
Could ho fall upon n chemist that c-ould extnict the spint out of all the horses in 
the world , and mfuso them into Im one, tliough he wer* on that horse never so 
well mounted, he need not dream of escaping "—The TesHmonif to tkc D>n 
V orshtp, Dtseipltncy and Government of the Church of Srotland, Sfi ns tt f^as 
I ft in v)r%te hjf that truly inous and eminmtly faithfuly and now glurtjied 
Martyr, Mr John Pick. To trhtch ts added, hts last Sjiccih and liehavtour on 
the Scaffold, on 5th March 1G84, wfach day he seated Otu testunony 57 pp 4to 
No year or place of publicatlun. 

Tho reader may iierliaps receive some farther infonnation on the subject of 
Comet Grahiiine’s death and the flight of Claverhouse, from the following Latin 
hues, a part of a poem enii^ed BellumBoVtuelUanumt by Andrew Guild, W'bicU 
exists in manuscript in the Advocates' Library . — 

VOL. V. Z 
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“ Mono est oociduiw, sur(?it qiii celsus in oris, 

(Nomine Loudiinum) fossis piiteisque profundie 
Quot Hcatet Ini' t^llus, et apriro gramme tcctue; 

Hue collccta (ait), iiumerosu riulite cincta, 

Turba ferox, tnatres, pueri, inniipticqiie puella?, 

Quam parat Ciriciaiis disporsorc turma 

Vonit et pnnio cwnpo disccdere cocit , 

Post hos et hIicw, c«iio provolvit inerti , 

At niimerosa oiiliors, ctunpum disrioi'sa per omnem, 
rirciimfiisa, niit , turmnsquo, iniLijone cMpl.ia, 

A^voreditiir , \irtm rum Inc, nuc pnjftiit crisis , 

Compiicre fiitf.im, vmdi sed gramme tectis, 

I'n^i ipitata pent, fossia, paw ultima, qtiunim 
Cun pedes IncMTe Into, Kessorc rejecto 
Tun rahiosv cohors. misercri iiescia, stratoe 
Invadit law^nitque viros Inc signifer, ebeii ' 

Tnijpctus globuln, iframiiis, quo fortior alter, 

Inter ^coti«jen.is luenit, nec jiistior iillus 
Triincinanibiis npuere fens, fiieieinqiie vinlem 
Fiedarunt, lingua, annculis, inambiisque resectis, 

Aspera diffuse spargontes saxa cerebisi 
Vix dux ipse fuga salvo, iiainqiie exta trahebat 
Vulnere tardiitns ooniiK^s generosns Inante 
Inscquitur cLunore coliors faniiticn, naniquc 
Cnidehs semper timidus, sz vicent iimiiiarn ” 

MIS‘ Bcllum liothufUuiium, 

Ni»Ti! P, p I’iJ. Skirmish AT OnusirLon 

This affair, the only one in which (Jlaverhonse was defeated, or the insurgent 
raiueronians successful, was fought pretty much in the manner mentioned m 
the text The Royalists lost alKuit thirty or forty men The ooiinnniukT of the 
Preshvlcnnii, or rather (Covenanting p^irty, was Mr Robert llaniilton, of the 
lionourable House of Pre‘«ton, brother of Sir William Hamilton, to wlaise title 
and estate be afterwards succeeded , but, aoeonhng to Ins biographer, Jlo»te of 
Lochgoin, lie never took possession of either, as he could not do so without ac- 
knowledging the nglitof King William (an iincovenantcd monarch) to the crown. 
Hamilton had been bred by Jflsbop Hurnet, while the latter lived at (ilasgow , 
his brother, Sir Thomas, having insimed a sister cf that Instonan. “ He was 
then,” sajs the Ihshop, “a lively, Jiopeful, young man, hut getting into that 
company, and into their notions he he^amo a crack-brained enthusiast,” 

Several wcll-zucaning pei-sons have be»*n much scandal 1 at the in.inncr ni 
which the victors ar^ kiuI to have condnetrd themselves towirds the prisoners at 
Hruniclog. But the principle of these poor fanatics (I mean the Ingii-flymg, or 
CamcroiiiAn party) was to obtain not merely toleration for their church, but the 
same siiprein icv which Presbytery had acquired in Scotland aft^r the treaty of 
Rinpon, betwixt diaries I. and bis Scottish subjects, in 1640 
Tile fact IS, tliat they conceived themselves a chosen people, sent forth to extir- 
I)ate the heatUeu, like the Jews of old, and under a similar charge to sliow no 
quarter 

The historian of the Insurrection of Both well makes the following explicit 
avowal of the principles on winch their (ieneraJ noted — 

“ Mr Hamilton discovered a great deal of bravery and valour, both in the con- 
flict with, and pursuit of, the enemy ; but when he and some other were pursuing 
the enemy, others flew too greedily upon the spoil, small as it was, instead of 
pursuing the victory; and some, without Mr Hanulton’s knowledge, and directly 
contrary to Ins express command, gave flve of those bloody enemies quarter, and 
then lot them go , this greatly gneved Mr Hamilton when ho saw some of Babers 
brats spared, after tliat the Lord had delivered them into their hands, tliat they 
miglit dash them against the stones. Psalm cxxxvii 9. In liis own account of 
this, he reckons the sparing of these enemies, and letting them go, to be among 
their first steppings aside, for which he fear^ that the Lord would not honour 
them to do much more for him ; and says, that he was neitlier for taking favours 
from, nor glvuig fiivours to, the Lord s enemies.” See A true and impartial 
Account o/the persecuted Presbyterians t» Scotland^ their being in arms, and 
d^eat at Bothwell Brigg, tn 1679, by WtUiam Wilson, late Schoolmaster in the 
parish (if Douglas, The reader who would authenticate the quotation, must not 
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consult any other edition than that of 169^, for wune)io\« or other the publivher of 
the last edition has omitted this remarkable p<irt of the iiiirrative. 

Sir Hobert Ilaoiilton Itiniself felt ntither remorse nor Khuiiic for ha\iiiK‘ put to 
death one of the prisoners alter the buttle with his ovsn hand, wliuli npi>e.tr^ Ui 
liave lieen a cliarge against liim, by some \iliO'ie fanatuisin was less exalted than 
lus u^vn. 

As for that accusation they hnng against me of killing that poor man (as 
they call him) at Drumclog, 1 may easily guess that my .urasers can be no other 
hut some ol ttie house of ^aul or hliiniei, or some such rw n ag-mi to csiiouse that 
poor genth'inun (Saul) his quarrel against lionest Sumuel, tot his otTenug to kill 
that poor man Aji^ag, after the king’s gi\mg him iiiiartcr Jiiit 1, lieing to loni- 
mund that u.iy, gave out the woni that no qiuirtcr should lie given, and retuni- 
ing from pursuing t’laverliouse, one or two ot these ft Hows wtre ht.uiding in the 
midst of a eonipuio' ot lair fnemls, and sonic were delsiting for quarter, others 
against it rsone could blame me to clcddo tlie control ersy, and I bless the Lord 
font to thi-* day There wire ti\e more that wjtlioiit my knowledge got qiiiirftr, 
wlio were brought to riic aittr we were .mule Irom the place ns haiing got (piar* 
ter,, wliifli 1 rcikonifl among tljo lust steppings aside, and seeing that spirit 
.iiiiongst us at that time, 1 tiun told it to some that were with me (to niv last 
rcmoiiibranoe, it wa> horif^st old John Mishit), that 1 IwmHl the I ord wt>uld not 
honour us to do much more lor iiim J shall only wy thii,— T di sire to bless hii 
holy n.'triic, tb.it since evtr he Itclped me to set my t ice to his work, I never had, 
nor would lake, a favour tioni ciicmits, eitlur on right or lelt h.iii(l, and desired 
to give as few.” 

The preceding pisSiige is extracted from a long vindication of Im own coiidiiot, 
sent hy Sir Robert llaiiiilton, 7tli Occembci lohA, .iddressed to the anti Rnpisli, 
anti-rrelatic, lUiti-raasti.ui, .iiiti-sectarun true l*iesliytcri..ii i(inti.int ot the 
Cbiinfi of NolLiud, anti tl e subsUnce is to be found iii the work or colleitioii, 
called, l‘\iitbltil ('ontendiiigs ])is])lavid, collected .tiid tr.insi nln cl by John 
lluwie '* 

As the skirniish of Dmniclog has been of late the suliject of soiiic inquiry, the 
reader may be curious to sei‘ ('lacerhoiisc^'s own account of the attair, m a luttc r 
to the Kill! of Janlithgow, written immediately .ifter the .ution this g.i/ctte, 
as It nia> lx; talJod, occurs in the volume called" 1 >uiidee’8 l.etUrs, piinUd by Mr 
Smvthe of Methven, as a contribution to the Ihmiiatyne ( lub 'ibe oni iiinl is 
111 the libnirv of the Duke of Jluckiiigbam CLivei bouse, it ni.iy be uluxTved, 
sjeoUs like a chainbei-niiiul 

“ FOR Tlin fAltLF OF LINLlTttOOW. 

[(X)MMANDRA-1N-CHIEK OF M.VC. ( HARLGS W ’s FOJCCEs IV S(OTLANI) ^ 

“ Oh/sAoir, Jun f/i, 1, 

“ My Lord, — Tpon Saturday's night, when my Lord Hos^' c.ime into this 
place, i irurehed out. and beuuise of the insulenc v that }i.id been chaic tuo nights 
before at itugicn, 1 went thither and inquyred tor the iianies So soon as 1 got 
tlicm, 1 sent our partvs to sorise on them, and found not only tiiico of those 
rogues, but also ano mtc'muiiond mimster ealled King. We liad the o at Strevan 
altout SIX ill tlie moniing yestciday, and resolving to convey tin in to this, 1 
tiiought that we might m.ike a little tour to see if vse could fall iipuii a conven- 
tide , which we did, little to our adv.xntage , for when wo came in sight of them, 
we found them dr.ivsn up in Uitcll, upon u most .ulvcutigeous ground, to which 
there was no coming hut throiigli TDust>es and bikes 'J'hey wc r not iireaehi ng, 
and liad got away all there wcuiien and shildnng They consisted ot four liat- 
taillons of foot, and all well imiied with fusils and pitchforks, and three squ idroas 
of horse. We sent both i^rtys to Bkimiisb, they of foot and we of dnigoons, 
tliey run for it, and sent clown a battuillon of foot against them , we scut thn'O- 
score of dragoons, who nude them run again shiunfully, but in endthoyper- 
cxiiving that we had the lx tier of them in skiniiish, they resolved a gcncrall 
eiigadgment, and miediatly ndvancx'd with there foot, the horse fotuwing, tliey 
c une thnight the lotclie , the greatest body of nil m^e up against my troupe , 
we keeped our fyre till they wer witliin ten iiace of us they rccaivc'd our fyr, 
and advanced to shok. , the nrst they gave us broght duw*i the Coronet Mr Ctaf- 
furd and Captain Ulcith, besides that with a pitchfork they mode such an opene- 
Ing in my rone horse’s belly, that hia guts hung out him an elle, and yet be 
carved me af an myl, which so discorog^ our men, that they sustained not the 
shoK, but fell into disorder. There hone took Uie occasion of thb, and purseued 
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us 80 hotly that we Iiad no tym to rayly. I saved the standarts, but lost on tl*c 
place about aight ort-n men, betndcs wounded , but the dnigoons lost iiianj mor 
They ar not tom tsiJy iif on the other side, for I swwe seveniH of them hill belur 
we Cam to the slioK. I nuwl the best retr.ute the contusion of oui people would 
siifTcr, and 1 nm now Laying with my J^orrl llosso The toiin of Streven drew up 
as wc was nuking our retrait, and tlioght oi a pass to cut us oft, but wo tool^ 
courage and fell to them, nude them run, le.ii ing a douaain on the place What 
tliese rogues will doii yet I know not, but the f entry was Hotkmg to them fiom 
all hands. This inuy bo counted the bcgming ol the rebeUion, in my opinion 
*’ 1 am, niy lord, 

“ Voui lordship's most 1 iiniblo leriant, 

“ ,1 (iRlIIAMli. 

“ My lord, I am ai v oariod, and so sicapy, that I luve wry ton this very con* 
fiisocily.” 

Notk Q,, p 215. I’kitos. 

riicso feuds, which tore to pieces the little army of insurgents, turned merely 
on the point whether the king’s interest or ro\al aiithonty was to be owned or 
not, and whether the party m aims were to Lo conteiitcMl with a free exeicifte 
of their owai religion, or itihist ujKin the re -establishment of J’rcsliyttry in its 
supreme autIiont> , and witli full power to pnaloniinato over all other tnrhis of 
worship The few country gentlemen who joined the insiiirection, with tlio most 
aensiblo iwirt of the oleigy , thought it best to limit their demands to w!iat it iniglit 
be possilile to attain. lUit the party wlio urged these luoderate views were ♦ermed 
by the more zc.iloiis bigots, the Efastian p.irty, — men, namely, wlio were willing 
to place the church undti tl'o mlluetice of the civil govcrniiunt, uid theroiore 
they accounted them, “asn.ire upon Mizjiali, and a net spread upon Tabor.” 
See the Tate of Sir Jlobert H milton m the bcottisli Worthies, and Ins account 
of the battle of Uuthwell Undce, pastim 

Non It, p. 220. Gibbet. 

The Camcronians had siiflcred persecution, but it was without learning merev 
We are iiitoniM'd by raptaiii Cucliton, that they hiul set up in their ciun]> a iuige 
gibliet, or gallows, having many hooks upon it, with a coil of new nijKJt, lying 
beside it, for the pxciiitiun of sm h royalists as thev might niaKe pn<-oncrs ( lUilrt, 
111 his Bellum BothucUmnum, describes this maclane particidcirly 

Note 8, p 23C TTovai. Acjiiy at IJoiinvELn 'Jiudoe 

A Cameronian muse was aw ikciicd froui slumber on thV .'o> iful occasion, and 
gave the following at. oiint of the muster of the royal forces, m poetry nearly as 
melantl.oly as the Mibject — 

* “ They nmiclied cast thiough Lithgow town 

I' or to enlarge their forces , 

And sent for all the north country 
To come, Ixith foot and horses 
Montrose did come and A thole both. 

And with them many more; 

And all the Tliglilaiid Amontes 
That had been theie before. 

The Lnwdien ^^.l]]]!^Ila * they 
Came with their coals of blew ; 

Five hundred men from London came, 

(.'laid m a reddish hue 
Wlien they were assembled one and all, 

A full brigade were they ; 

Like to a pack of hellish hounds, 

IToreing after their prey. 

When they were all provided well, 

Tn armour and amomtion, 

Then thither wester did they come. 

Most cruel of intention ” 


Ixithlan lUi'iiia 
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Tlie ro^cilists celebrated tbcir MCtory in stan/ns of equal n,eiit. Spt'cunens ot 
liotli may be found in tbe (unous lollettion ot FiiK>ti\o Scottish Poetry, prin- 
cipally of tbo bevcntecnth i'eiitury, printed for the Messrs Lain^, Edinburgh 

NoTB T^ p. 240. MoOBRATB PREbBYTKltlANS. 

The author does not, bv any moans, desire that Pouudtext should be ropunled 
as a just repii.sentutiun ol the moderate presbjtenaiw, nnumg whom were many 
imiubters whostM'onruji^ w.ts tqiial to tiieir pood sense and sound Mows of roli- 
pion. ere lie to write the bale anew, he wouhl probably ondt avonr to pi\e the 
( h.iraoter a liipher turn. It is ccrbiin, houoor, that the f'.itniTum.ms uiipulod 
to their ojiponents m o]<iuion concemiriK the Indiilpi noe, or otliors ot their 
Mrnined and finatuul notions, a disposition not unlv to seek tlmrown ><ifety, 
l)Ut to enjoy themsJvcs 1 Lnniltun speaks of three clergymen of Uus description 
as follows — 

“ 1 hey pretended crrcit real atjnmst the Indulgence, but riLis' w.is ell 
their practice, otherwise Imng but very gnjss, whuh 1 slinll lut hint ,.t in sluirt 
When great (’amcroti and tlam with* hiuisveic bikim; iiiiiiiv a cold bList .ind 
‘torra in the fields, and auiong tho rot’liouses in KotUiid these three laid h»r 
the most jmrt their residence in (Jlasgow, where they lound good quarter .iiid ii 
full table, wincli I doubt not but sorno bestowed upon them from re.il iiftertioii to 
tlie Lord’s eui no, and wiicn lhis»> tliree were togtila r, their grenlest work w.is 
who shoiihl in ike tlje hiiest .iml sharpest poiiritlel, .ind lireatlie the qmtkebt jesbs 
iiIKin one anotluT, and to tell wliat v Uiant acts tiny wen' to do, .<md who eoiild 
Liugli loudest and iiioit heaitilv <iiii(»ng tin in , niid when at any time rliey oiine 
out to the country , wlutniT other things they had, lliev were irareful each ot 
them to ha\e .i tlasK of briiidy wirii fhcni, wl'jili was very he/i\y to soitio, 
tsirticidarly to i'r t’nnieioii, Mr t'liigili, and IJuiry Hall — 1 shall nuiia no 
more "—luittJiful ('onU‘udinqs, p PW 

Note IT, p. 24 'i (ie.vkk4l Dal/mx, tsualj y f ai led Tom Dal7Ell. 

In t’ni'liton’s Memoirs, edited hv Swift, where n particuhr account of tins rc- 
m'irk.iblc pt lion’s dress and liabits h given, he is s,iul w ver to have worn liocits. 
The following ni count ot Ins ii mounter with John I’atoii of Miadowheail, 
shrjwed, that in .ntion at Ic.ist he won* pMty stout ones unless the rcsuler be 
imlined to behise m the truth of luslK.ung'd chunti, which made him proof 
.igamst load 

“ DdJzell,” Mi>s Pahm’s biographer, “ .idvanefd the whole left wing of his 
anny on I oloncl AVaJLiee’s right Here Paptiun Pabm behaved with great 
courage .md gall.uilry DalzelJ, knowing him in Die fonii'T wars, advanctsl ujinn 
him himself, thinking to take him prisoner Lpoii hn apjiroji h. each presented 
liib pifctol fin tic ir llist discharge, Captain Paton, penciving hia fubtol ball to 
hop upon DalyoH’s boofJi, and knowing wliut was th< *ause (he h'lvuig proofs, 
put Ins hand in his pocket tor siime small pieces of silver he had flare fop the 
purpose, and put one of them into his other pistol Hut Dalzell, having his eye 
upon him m the meanwhile, retired behind his own iiuin, wlio bv tliat means 
was slum.’' 


NotkV, p 274. ITaxto.v 

David Tfackston of Ratliillot, who was wounded and made prisoner in tlie 
skiniush of Air’s-Moss, in which the celebrated Cameron fell, was, on entering 
Edinburgh, “ by onlerof the ( ouncil, received by the Magistrates at the Water- 
gate, and st‘t on a horse’s bare back with his face to the tail, and the other three* 
laid on a goad of iron, iiud carried up the street, Mr Cameron’s head being on a 
halberd before them ” 


Note W, p. 27a (lEyERAL Dalzell 

The General is said to ln\c struck one of the captive whigs, when under exa- 
mination, wjUi tlio hilt of his s.alrc, so that the blood gushed out. The provucu- 
tion for this unmanly violence was, that the prisoner ha 1 called the fierce veteran 
a Muscovy Iieast, who used to raist men." l>alzc]l fmd been Jong in tlie Rus- 
sian service, whicli m those (}.vys was no school of hu^nanity. 
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'Sms X, p. 304. SupposKD Apparition op Morton. 

ThH incident ta taken from n story in llip Jfistory of Apparitions written by 
Danid Detoe, under the .uisumed lunne of Morton To abridge the narrative, 
W 0 are under the nocessnty of omitting m.iny of those particular circiimatancca 
whicti give the fictions of tins most mgenicms author sucti .i lively air of tnitli. 

A gentlenun married a lady of family nrul fortune, and lind one son by her, 
after which the lady died. The widower afterwards united Inmself in a second 
miirnage , and his wife prosed such a very stepmother to the heir of the first rmir- 
nagp, that, discontented with his sitiKitioii, he loft liia fatlicr’s house, and si t out 
on distant travels llis fatlier ho.ird from him occasionally, and tho young man 
for some time drew Pt'gularly for certain allowances ivliicli wore settled upon him 
At length, owing to die instigation ot his niother-in-law, one of lus draughts was 
refused, and the bill i <iiriicd dishonoured 

After receiving this iftront, tlie ymirli dnnv no hills, and wrote no more letters, 
nor did his f<tthcr know in what i>art of the world he was I'lic stejmiotiicr sei/efi 
the opportunity to roprciient tho \oungm,in as deceased, and to urge her husband 
to settle his esUte anew upon her chiUlien, ot whom she htul several The father 
for a Icngtli of tunc positively ridiiscd to disinlient lus son, convinced as he was, 
m his own mind, that lie was still alive 

At length, worn out hy Ins w'lfeS importunities, he agreed to execute the new 
deeds, it his son did not n'turn within a jear 

During the inU‘rvaI, tliere were nianv violent disputes between the husband 
and wife, upon the suhjut of the f imily settleiuerits. In the midst of one of 
these altercations, the Lidv was sUirtled by seeing a h.md at a ca.semcnt ot the 
winilow ; hut as tlie iron h isps, according to the ancieut fashion, fastened in the 
inside, tho hand seemed to essav tlie f cstenmi^s, and being unable to undo tJieni, 
w.w immediately withdrawn The lady, forgetting the quarnd witli her husl>aiid, 
exdaimed that tlieiv w.ls some one in the garden. I’lie hushand nished out, 
but could find no trace ot any intnidcr, while the walls of the garden sceuied to 
render it impossible for .my such to have made his escape JJe therefon* taxed lus 
Wife With having fancied Ui.at winch she s.upi>osed she svivv She nialntamed tho 
nocumey of her sight, on which her huslMnd okserved, that it must have been 
tin devil, who vvaa apt to h.\iint those who had evil cotisoiciicch. This tart re* 
mark brought liaek tlie matrimonial dialogue to its original current. It w.is no 
devil," said the lady, “ but the ghost of >onrson come to tell you he is dead, and 
that you m.av give voiir esUte to yonr h<u)t.ir'ls, binee vmi will not settle il on tlie 
lawful heirs " — “ It was my son," s.ud he. “ tome to tell me th it lie is alive, and 
ask you how you can be sncli a devil as to urge me ti dismlier t him , " with tliat 
he started up and ixclaimed, “ \lex.m(lpr, Alexaieler' if \>>u are alive, show 
yourself, and do not let me be Insulted evf 'y day with beinr t«>ld you \n; dead." 

At these wonls, the «“,i«cment which the hind h.ul been so s it, oponul of it- 
self, and his son Al'^x indcr iookcnl in with .i .all face find, staring directly' on the 
mother with an angry counteihiiKP, cnetJ, “ Here* ’ and then vamslied in a 
moment. * 

The lady, though much frightened at the apparition, Iiod wit enough to make 
it serve her own purpov' for, as the spectre appeared nt her liusliond’s summons, 
ahe made affid.uit tliat he had a familiar spirit who apiieared wlien he called it. 
To escape fnnn this discTeditahle charge, tho poor husband agreed to make the 
new settlement ot the cstite in the terms ilemancled by the unreasonable lady. 

A meeting of friends wits lield for that purpose, the new deed was executed, luid 
the wife was ahoirt to (niiccl the tornicr settlement by tearing the seal, when on a 
sudden they heard a nishing noise m the )«'uloiir in which they sat, as if some- 
thing had come in at the door of the room whuli opened fn>m the hall, and 
then had gone through tlie room towards the garden-door, which was shut ; they 
were all siirj>nst‘d at it, for the sound was very distinct, hut they saw nothing. 

This rather Interrupted the business of tlie meeting, but the jiersevenng lady 
brought them back to it “ I am not frightened," said she, “ not f —Come, 
said she to her Imsbmid, haughtily, “ I’ll cancel the old writings if forty devils 
were In tho room," with that she took up one of the deeds, and was about to 
tear off the sea] Hiit the donble-tjamfer, or Ktdolon, of Alexander, waa as per- 
tinacious in guarding tlie lights of lus principal, aahis stepmother in invading 
them. 

Tho same moment she raised the paper to destroy It, tlie casement flew open, 
though it was fast in the inside just as it was before, and the shadow of a body 
was seen as standing ui the garden without, the face looking into the room, and 
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staring directly at tlie woman with a stem and aniTy countenance. “ TToi.n 
said tlie spectre, as if speaking to tlio lady, and immcdiutciv < losi>d the window 
and vnnislicd After this second interruption, the new settlement was eancollcd 

r ie consent of all concenicd, and Alexnndir, in abfiiit four or ti\e months 
, arrived fn»m the Kast Indies, to which he lia<) gone four years hefore from 
London m a Portuguese ship. Ho could give no cxjjI mation of what had hap- 
pened, exrcptmg that he dreamed his fattier had written him an angr\ letter, 
threatening to disinherit him — 'iVic IlistOit/ and Rcaldy ofAiqm ittofts, chap 

Vill. 


Notk Y, p 32S Ikglis 

The deeds of a man, or rntlier a monster, tins name, are recorded upon the 
tombstone of one ot those martyrs winch it wis Old MtirUhO’sth'Hght to rt'pair 
1 do not rcmemlMT the name ot the murdered person, but the ciriuiustaiiccHof 
the mine were so tcrnblu to my <hil<iish iiii,igjnitioii that 1 am (outldcnt iho 
following cojiy of the Epitaph will In* found nt.irly correct, although 'liave not 
seen the original for lort} yi'ars qt le.isf 

“ This iiinrtyre was by l*oter Inglis shot, 

Hv birth a tiger rather tluin a Nut, 

Who, that Ins liclhsli otfspiing might he seen, 

Cut off Ins head, then kick d it oVr the gns n . 

'1 luis was the lusul which was to wi ai the enmu, 

A fcM>t-baJJ nude by a iirofaiiu drigoon,’* 

In Dundee’s T.cttirs t’niitiin Inglish, or Inglis, is rejieatedly mnitiuncd as 
eomnundiiig a troop ot horse 

Noth Z, p 3.11 Tiik HKinFvTsOF tub Covknantkrs 

The seventy of jaist'ciition often drove tlic’ suflcotis to hide themscdvcs in dens 
and caves ot the earth, wlitrc- thev Imd not only to struggle with the real dangers 
ot damp, darkrusi,, .nid faimnc, but wen called upon, in their chuordered iiimgi- 
nations, to oppose tin' infernal powers by vvliom muIi caverns were believed to 
he haunted A verv romantic t.cH;ne of rocks, (hic kf ts, and ctihcades, railed (’ree- 
liopc Jjinn, on the estate of Mr Mentuith of ( loscburn, is Mid to have heeii the 
retreat of some of these eutbuMasts, who judged it 8.ifcr tofac**' the appanliuns by 
which the place was tl ought to be haunicd, tlian tr» eji]>ose tlainwdvc'a to the 
rage of tlieir rnort d enc*imcs 

Another nm.ii).ablc* eiuounter liotwivt the Eoul t’lcnd and the rharnpinns of 
the ('ovenant, is preserved m cert nn rude rbjmrs, not yet forgcjttcn in Ettriek 
Vorest Two men, it is said, by name Jl.dbert Dobson and David Dun, con- 
fifnic’terl for tluiosehcs a [dace ot refuge* in a hidden ravine of n verv s.i\ago 
rh.iracter, by the bide of a lonsiclerahlc watcHall. iic'ar the head of Moffat vvaior. 
Here, conceoJetl from human foes, they wercassiiled hy Satim himself, who came 
upon them grinning and nuking mouths, as il trying to frighten tin ni, and dis- 
turb their devotions The waiidcrers, nmre iiKcnsed than astonished at tins 
siilicmatiimJ visitatton, assailed tlir ir ghostly visitor, buffeterl him soundly with 
their Hihles, and comiielled him at length to diiiugo himself into the rcbtinliliiJice 
of a pack of dried hults, in whith nhatie he roiled down the caaciulc The shape 
which he assumed was prolmbly designed to exiite the cupidity of the assailants, 
who, as Snutersof Selkirk, might have born disposi:d to attempt something to 
save a package of good leather. Thus, 

“ H,d> Dab, and David Din, 

Dang tliC Dell ovver Dabson’s Linn.” 

The popubir verses reconhng this feat, to which Bums seems to have been in- 
debted for some Iiinfs in bis “Address to tbe Deil,” may be found in the Mins- 
trelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. ii. 

It cannot lie matter of wonder to any one at all acquainted with human na- 
ture, that superstition should have aggravated, hy its horrors, the apprehen.'.Jons 
to which men of entliiisiastic eharucter were disposed by the gloomy haunts to 
winch they bad fled fur rcfiigo. 

Notb a a, p 335. Ptcbdictions op thb Covenantbrs. 

The sword of Captain John Patnn of Mendowhead, a f'arocronian famous for 
his person^ prowess, bore testimony to liu exertions in tlie cause of the Covo' 
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nant, and was tjpical of the oppressions of the times. “ T}ii!* sword or short 
«Ii.i.I)1)1p ” {schtbiity Ttnliin) “yet remains," says Mr Howie of Lochijoin, “It 
was then by his progenitors*' jmeanini? descendants, a rather unusual iiso of the 
word) " counted to ha\e twentv-eiirht gaps in its edge , which iiiado them aflrr- 
waisLi observe, t)i.it there were Just as ituiny ye.irs in (lie time of tiie pci^'Utiou 
ns there were steps or broken pieces in tiw cdife tliereof.*'— fifcoWwA Worthies^ edit 
\m, P 410 

The persecuted party, as their circumstances leil to their placini; a due aiivl 
smoere reliance on heaven, wlieri eartli w.is scarce pmnittcd to lieartlicni, f('U 
naturaJlv into enthusiastic freduhty, and, as they imaemed, direct oontaition 
witli tho powers cf darkness, so tiioy conceived some amom^ thorn to lie jios- 
of a power ol prediction, which, thuui;l) they did not exactly call it inspired 
prophecy, seems to l..ive approached, in tiieir opinion, very nearly to it The 
siitiject of these preo i 'ions w.is pi'iicnilly ot a meLinciioly nature, for it is durini; 
buch times of blood a d (onliibion tliiit 

“ Talc-eyed prophets whisper fearful change.” 

Tlie celel*rate(i Alexander Teden was haunted by the terrors of a French in- 
v.tsion, and was oiten heard to exclaim, “ Oli, the Monzies, the French Moii- 
/ics” (fur Monsif‘iu's, doubtless), “ how they run ' How km^ will they run OJi 
f onl, cut tlK'ir liougJis, and stay then- running ' ” He aftci wanis decljrcd, tiiat 
French blood wuuld run thicker in the waters of Ay rand Clyde than ever did that 
of tile Ilighlandmen. ITnon another occnsioii, he said holiad been nurlo to see 
the French man lung with Uicir armies through the length and hre.ulth of tlio 
innd in the blood of all ranks, up to the bndlo reins, and tbnt for a burned, l)ru- 
ken, and biwied covenant 

Caliriel Semple also prophesied. In passing by the house of Kenmiire, to 
which woikiiien were naiking some additions, he said, “ L,ids, you are very busy 
enlarging and repairing that house, hut it will lie tnirned like a crow's nest in <i 
niibty May morning," whuh accordingly came to pass, the house litMng burned 
by the English forties in a cloudy May morning. Other instanccb might be added, 
but these are enough to show llio cliuracter of the people and times 

Notk TI R, p. 344 John Balkour, called Bohlky 

The return of John Balfour of Kininch, called Burlev, to Scotland, as well as 
Ilia violent death m the inannei described, is entirely hititioua He tiomuled 
nt Botliwoll Bndgo, when he uttered tlie execration traiisf err’d to t'j© text, not 
much 111 iiTiiMon with Ins religious pretensions Bo jiftcrwards »'‘‘(r.p«d to Hol- 
land, wliere ho found reiuge, with other fugitives ot that disHirbcd ]ieriod. His 
biographer seems simple enough to believe that lie rose hu'h in the I'nnce of 
Orange’s favour, and observes. “ That loving still .a desire » lie avenged vhmju 
those who persecuted tho Iiord's cause an(! people in Hcotlam), it is said he ob- 
tained liberty from the Tnnce for tliat purpose, but died at sc.v liefore bis amv.iJ 
in fikxitlunr^, wliereby tliat design was iievoi actxiniphshed, and so the land waa 
never cleanseil !iy the blood of them who had shed innocent blooii, accoixling to 
the law of the Lord, Gen. ix 6, Whoso slmldeth man'K blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed," — Skofhsh Worthies y p. 522. 

It was reserved for this historian to discover that the moderation of King Wil- 
liam, and Ids prudent anxiety to prevent tliat perpetuating of factious quarr'ls. 
which is called in niodem times Reaction, w'cre only adopted in consequence rd 
the dentil ot Jnliii Balfour, called Burley 

The late Mr Werayss of Wemyss If id, in Fifeshire, succeoded to Balfiuir’» 
property in late timce, and had several acvxiunts, {lapers, articles of dim, Ac 
which lielungcd to tlie old homicide 

Ills name hcenis still to exist in Holland or Flanders , for in the Bnis-jcls p ijirTs 
of 28th July 1823, Lieutenant-Colonel Balfour de Burleigh, is nanitd Comm uid- 
ont of the troops of the King of tlie Netherlands m the West Indies. 
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